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Art. I—THE MORAL ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY. 


THE argument for another life which nature affords is, by differ- 
ent parties, variously estimated at from zero to conclusiveness, 
We place it midway between them. 

Granted, that reason did not originate the idea of a future state. 
Her argument implies a taste for abstract science, which implies a 
state of civilization, and this, in turn, implies the bonds of morals 
and religion: granted also, that the voice of philosophy concerning 
a future state is rather that of hope than of conviction, and that the 
reasonings of ancient sages would not satisfy us, and led them to 
believe in the pre-existence of the soul: yet may reason construct 
an argument important. and impressive, fitted to resolve doubts, 
answer cavils, develop harmonies between nature and revelation, and 
create an antecedent probability which may prepare the mind to re- 
ceive the Scripture revelations ; an argument sufficient, of itself, to 
lay men under obligations to act as if it were demonstrative, seeing 
that probability is the only guide of human life, though not ade- 
quate to restrain the passions or assuage the woes of the masses of 
mankind. Of this argument four things may be premised. 

It is cumulative: each element of the series has an independent 
power and a separate influence upon the conclusion, so that its 
strength is to be estimated not by its weakest part but by the com- 
bined force of the whole. It may be compared to a number of 
chains arranged to sustain the same weight. 

It is progressive: if acquires increased force as man advances in 
civilization : we may infer that when he reaches his highest state of 
culture, which is his most natural state, it will shine as the-noonday sun. 
FourtHu Serizs, Vou. XI.—1 
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It is partial: though it may not reach the conclusion, there is a re- 
serve of proof and argumentation by which it may be supplemented. 

It is difficult, among Christians, to eliminate 1t, since we cannot, 
if we would, divest ourselyes, even for an hour, of the influences 
of our faith. 

It may be divided into the metaphysical and the moral. Let us 
limit ourselves to the latter: the former is merely negative. In 
passing we may sum it up. We cannot prove that death does more 
than dissolve the body ; but the soul is not the body. Some claim 
that this argument has an affirmative value, and allege that we have 
the same reason to believe that the soul survives the dissolution of 
the body as that the ultimate particles of matter do; but this is not 
sound ; the belief that the particles of the body survive death rests 
upon experimental proof. A better affirmative argument is in this 
form. We believe that the soul will continue with all its. attributes 
unless it be altered or destroyed by death. We are satisfied that 
death will not alter or destroy it. Thus we have the same kind of 
probability that the soul will exist after death as that the sun will 
shine to-morrow, though not in the same degree. ‘This probability 
is strengthened by many analogies, and often by the phenomena of 
dying. In the agonies of dissolving nature, when the body has 
been worn to a skeleton, and its most important organs are de- 
cayed, the soul sometimes rises with transcendent energies; instead 
of being carried down with the body, it feels as though it could soar 
aloft bearing the body on its wings. When you accompany your 
friend conversing, step by step, as he passes to the door of death, 
and hear his voice, still pregnant with living thought, until the very 
door closes upon him, you naturally believe that though he is hidden 
from your view he still lives. 

This argument, resting upon the distinction between the living 
powers and the animal body, would prove also the immortality of 
brutes. At such a conclusion many revolt: no wonder, for it carries 
with it the immortality, not merely of horses and lions, but of frogs 
and flies. ‘This revulsion is, however, greater at first than upon re- 
flection. Suppose all animated beings immortal, the Almighty, in 
immensity and eternity, may have modes of disposing of them that 
we know not; or they may exhibit latent faculties or undergo trans- 
formations of which we have no conception; or, on the other side of 
the grave, as on this, there may be innumerable and diversified 
orders of being. But let us not overestimate the affirmative force 
of the argument; it is not demonstrative, only probable. Admit 
that the soul is naturally immortal, who made itso? God. Cannot 
he who made it so make it otherwise? Grant that the soul is not 
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naturally immortal, cannot God make it so? We come then, after 
all, to the will of the Creator. Prove the natural immortality both 
of man and beast, yet, if it can be shown unreasonable that the latter 
should survive death, we can readily suppose that God will annihi- 
late it; and while the soul of the beast goeth downward, there may 
be abundant reasons why the soul of man should go upward. 

An objection has been brought against the very foundation of 
the metaphysical argument. ‘The distinction between the primary 
and secondary qualities of matter is denied by some philosophers. 
Suppose they abolish it, and demonstrate that extension, impene- 
trability, ete., are no more properties of matter than color or sound, 
leaving us nothing but phenomena from which to reason. What 
then! ‘They answer: “The mental phenomena are dependent upon 
the material, so that when the latter cease the former will also.” 
But this is assuming what cannot be proved, for the same conse- 
quent may follow from different antecedents. Whafever may be 
the affirmative value of the metaphysical argument, its negative 
force is irresistible. It sets the question upon the platform of neu- 
trality, and prepares us for the proper positive argument—the moral. 
This is founded on a comparison of our nature with our condition 
and circumstances. It may be divided into three heads, namely, 
arguments founded, first, upon the intellect ; second, upon the heart ; 
and third, upon the conscience. We can give but a glance at each. 

The intellectual capacities of man are out of proportion to his 
present state; he needs a future one fully to develop and employ 
them. It is otherwise with every thing around him. Should a 
bird, a beast, or a fish live a million years, would it acquire any new 
powers, or enlarge its capacity of enjoyment or usefulness? Its in- 
stincts are perfect in the infancy of its being, its members are soon 
matured to the greatest extent desirable in its sphere, and its senses 
and soul, so far as we can perceive, are incapable of improvement. 
Man, endued with reason and speech, is capable of progress 
in knowledge, happiness, and usefulness. Every discovery he 
makes increases his ability for further researches, and there is no 
setting bounds either to his attainments or his achievements—to the 
number of his ideas, the sublimity of his conceptions, or the range 
of his thoughts. The conceptions of brutes are limited to earth and 
time. If man’s life is confined to the present sphere, why should his 
thoughts stray beyond it? Why, passing the bounds of time and 
space, is he permitted and prompted on wings of imagination and 
hope, to expatiate in the infinite and soar into the eternal? He 
stands on a platform from which he surveys two immensities. By 
the aid of the microscope, he looks downward upon worlds on worlds 
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below him. By the aid of the telescope, he looks upward to worlds 
on worlds above him. He obtains a glimpse of two eternities, the 
eternity past and the eternity to come. His aspirations correspond 
to his position. After he has mapped the globe, navigated the seas, 
explored the caves, ascended the mountains, classified all minerals, 
and vegetables, and animals, and determined their properties, habi- 
tudes, and laws; analyzed earth, air, water, and even the human 
mind; applied the forces of nature to accomplish his purposes; 
weighed, named, and numbered the planetary worlds, measured the 
heavenly spaces and discovered the laws of celestial motions ; trav- 
eled on the pages of history backward to the creation of man, and 
on the pages of nature, God’s elder Scripture, backward still over 
those geological epochs which bring us up to creation’s dawn, and 
forward by the prophets’ light to the period when time shall be 
no longer, he is still athirst for knowledge. He desires to pierce 
beyond ; he has seen but a speck, and it has made him cry out, 
“ Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty !” what 
will be his rapture and adoration as he moves onward! He would 
ascend from planet to planet, from star to star; he would climb up 
the zodiac and explore the distant nebulz; he would pause at each 
world to study its geology, its geography, its botany, its philosophy, 
its animal wonders, its natural scenes, its rational inhabitants. He 
would commune with these, would learn their history, their relations, 
their religion; above all, he would know more and more of their 
Maker; he would aspire after him and adore him evermore: yet he 
finds his lofty mind imprisoned in a body, vexed with temporal 
cares, doomed to spend its chief energies in supplying animal wants, 
and limited to a petty scene on which his vast conceptions cast su- 
preme contempt. ‘The argument may be thus compressed: The 
means of Divine wisdom are proportionate to its ends. If this is 
the only life, the capacities, conceptions, and desires of the human 
soul are not proportionate to its ends. Therefore, if this is the 
only life, they are not the bestowments of Divine wisdom. Grant 
the premises, and the only escape from the atheistic conclusion is 
in the admission of a future state. We are told, however, that we 
are not judges of the suitability of means to ends in the providence 
of God; that what appears to us surplus power and machinery may 
not be. ‘This is true in all cases of which we have but partial 
knowledge, but in this instance the whole case is before us. It is 
alleged that many desires were not intended to be gratified, as the 
wish for continued health and for higher degrees of happiness in 
the present life. Both of these however, may be canceled by the 
higher desire of a future state, with reference to which they may be 
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thwarted, It is also argued that the openings into the universe 
which science affords, and our insatiable desire of knowledge, are 
sufficiently accounted for by the influence they have in lifting us 
above our petty cares and low passions, and sending us forward in 
the career of improvement and heroic action. But why elevate and 
inspire man, if life is a phantom and death its close? or why should 
God, in-instructing and exalting his children, mock them? ‘The 
force of this argument varies with the character of the arguist and 
the standpoint that he occupies. A sensual and inconsidérate man, 
taking a superficial view of mankind, will be but slightly impressed 
by it. Men, in general, seem absorbed in the pursuit of the present 
life; in heathendom they have but little education except that of 
bodily wants. Even in Christendom multitudes rarely lift their 
thoughts above the mines, the lanes, or the fields in which they spend 
their lives of sensuality and drudgery. Andas they treat themselves 
so are they treated; many driven like beasts of burden, others led 
out to battle like so many tigers, slaying each other with as little 
compunction as they wowld slaughter oxen for the market. “ Where,” 
it may be asked, so far as they are concerned, “is your intellectual 
argument for a future life? Shall they demand another life for 
mental culture who utterly neglect it in this? Shall they complain 
of the barriers of knowledge who have never educated themselves 
up to those barriers?” ‘This statement is exaggerated. The dark- 
est mind has its luminous hours when it transcends its wonted 
themes. The feeblest soul may manifest capacities of improvement 
and desires of knowledge which, under favorable circumstances, 
would make it a Newton. If such vast capacities are not developed 
in this life, may we not hope for another in which they shall be? 
The force of the argument is best felt in solitary meditation. 
Go to the death-chamber of some considerate and cultivated pagan ; 
his will has been written, the physician and the watchers are dozing 
in their chairs or casting a look toward the bed, the lamps are dim 
and flickering, all is silent as the grave save the music of the katy- 
did. We may fancy the dying one, as he looks through the trellis 
at the stars, thus to soliloquize: “ This, probably, is the last time 
that I shall ever look out upon the world. Where shall I be when 
the moon rises again upon the earth? What hope have I of a 
future? First, then, 1.am conscious that my spirit is as distinct 
from bodily organs as from the external objects which it behdlds. I 
am conscious that’ it has a Father; in this world I seem as a deaf 
and dumb child sent into an institution for mutes, with an intima- 
tion that when I have learned how to converse with my Father, and 
honor and obey him, | shall be sent home. I thank God that he 
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ever permitted me to behold this world, beautiful enough for the 
angels ; that he gave me to know the love of father and mother, and 
wife and child, to look into the face of friends, and to enjoy affec- 
tions worthy of paradise. I feel that though | pass away from my 
kindred and they cease to love me, my Father in heaven will love 
me still. I bless him that he has made me able to reason, that he 
has implanted within me the insatiable thirst of knowledge, and 
reflected to my vision the dim glimmerings of uncounted worlds. 
If | turn my eyes to a particular point in the heavens, | perceive 
a double row of worlds, like a colonnade of light stretching outward 
and still outward, and so all around the celestial sphere; if we 
could pass up one colonnade of starry worlds, and then another, 
and so round the sphere, exploring the handwriting of God on each 
as we pass, we should examine only the vestibule of the universe. 
Has God given me this reason to becloud it? and opened this vast 
vision to delude me? No; though I leave this world I shall see 
another ; shall progress in knowledge, shall behold wonders of wis- 
dom on all sides, shall commune with other spirits, and in the 
fullness of gratitude and the ecstasies of joy adore and bless the 
Almighty.” You may call this a sick man’s dream, but it is logic 
full of light to many a departing spirit. 

Let us pass to the argument founded on the heart, or emotional 
nature. ‘There is in man an appetite of future life. Of this all 
nations have left in their philosophy, poetry, and institutions indu- 
bitable traces. Sometimes a traveler reports a tribe without it, but 
further investigations prove him in error. Sometimes an individ- 
ual is found who denies it, but further acquaintance with him, espe- 
cially in hours of sorrow or trial, prove either that he did not 
understand his own heart, or that he had rendered it unnatural by’ 
passion or depravity. Man craves a future life, and without such 
craving humanity is not perfect. As the fire points to the water 
and the lungs to the air, so the original, abiding, universal desire of 
another life points to a region beyond the grave. More than this, 
there is a presage of it. This, combined with desire, takes the 
form of hope; thus it is found in the breast of every good man; it 
animates him in duty, sustains him in trial, gives him in critical 
circumstances godlike energies and impulses, and enables him to 
leave the world a conqueror. This presage, combined with a sense 
of guilt, takes the form of fear; the culprit is not at rest, even 
though his crime be secret or his impunity assured; not that he 
fears death, for he can brave it. Threatening voices in the silent 
air, flaming daggers in the darkened chamber, strange tremblings in 
the safe abode, are not the results of any education or any want of 
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education; they are the revealings of nature in all dispensations, 
the natural troubles of “unnatural deeds” whispering future wrath 
to the silent “ pillow.” And no ridicule, no medicine, no philoso- 
phy can rase out these “ written troubles” of the sinful brain. 

This presage, combined with love, exhibits itself in a beautiful 
form at the tomb. Man in all ages, and under all degrees of civil- 
ization and all forms of religion, even the rude barbarian and the 
ruder savage, brings spices to the sepulcher, and as he anoints the 
cold clay and washes it with his tears, he feels that there is some- 
thing more than the clay for which he renders this mournful service. 
It is this consideration that soothes the agonies of bereavement, 
calls forth tears of rapture to mingle with those of sadness at the 
coffin, builds the pyramid and the mausoleum, and invests the grave 
with its solemnity and sacredness. Even when the sepulcher is 
empty, we feel that the child we once laid there is to be found among 
the living, though not among the dead: the voice of the shining 
ones to the Marys at the tomb of our Lord, seems to be the whisper 
of nature to every mother at the grave of her son: “ He is not here; 
he is risen.”’ 

1 know that among the heathen the light of the sepulcher is feeble 
and flickering, not, as among Christians, sunlike and steady; but 
God requires no man to make for his friend a grave over which 
impenetrable and eternal darkness dwells. Grant that the sacred 
and soothing charm of the grave is partly due to memory and as- 
sociation, yet the mirror of the tombstone reflects something more 
than the past; it not only exhibits the departed walking in the gar- 
dens which he planted, breathing in the words which he uttered, and 
acting in the principles he obeyed; but shows him in more beau- 
tiful plains, breathing nobler utterances, and acting from loftier 
principles. ‘Though the Indian may not be able to express himself 
at the grave as Socrates, yet he too hath seen visions of angels. 

Has God implanted in man an expectation of a future state ? then 
has he not brought himself under obligations to fulfill it? Both 
questions are answered negatively by some. 

It is said that beyond the horizon of the Christian world there 
is a circle of outer darkness shutting the prospects of men within 
the sphere of the present life; that what seems the hope of a future 
state is but the desire of prolonged existence in this, projecting into 
Elysian fields the shadows of earthly scenes; that the dread of 
future wo is but the natural dread of death, aggravated by a dis- 
eased imagination, and that the hope of the bereaved mourner is 
but a phantom which the distressed mind evokes for its own delu- 
sion. But who that has read the human heart can assent to these 
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propositions? The dread of perdition is very different from that of 
death. How many there are to whom the grave would be welcome, 
could it be viewed as the end of being? Why is it that 

“The weariest and most loathéd worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature,” 
is so often endured by men who could their “ quietus make with a 
bare bodkin’?”’ It is the fear of something after death that troubles 
the will. 

But granting that nature has implanted in man the presage of a 
future life, it is denied by some that we can argue thence the eazst- 
ence of that state. It is alleged that the expectation is created for 
wise purposes connected with the present life; that without the 
hopes and fears of a future world man could not exist in a social 
condition in this, for the overflowings of human depravity would 
prove too mighty for the dikes of human law. ‘There is ground for 
this remark ; but if these hopes and fears are vagaries of the mind, 
raised within us merely as an invisible police, to supplement the 
dread of criminal law, we should suppose they would be intense in 
proportion as they are needed, whereas they seem to be in inverse 
ratio to our necessities. Here are two young men that have been 
educated together. Entering life, the one disobeys the monitions 
of conscience, the other obeys them; the former descends, day by 
day, to lower moral levels. Hence we might suppose that, with 
every revolving sun, the anticipations of future blessedness and the 
apprehensions of future woes, would gain force within his soul; but 
is it not otherwise? Does not his faith in divine things decline, 
until his vision is limited to life, and he comes to regard himself 
and his fellows as brutes that perish? How isit with the other? He 
ascends to higher and higher moral elevations; his companions, 
habits, and trains of thought and feeling cause him to be more and 
more delighted with virtue, until he feels that, if he could demon- 
strate that the present life is the only state of existence, he could 
not leave his virtuous pathway. Does his faith in futurity diminish 
in proportion as he needs not its influence? No; the hope of 
heaven glows more intensely within him as he advances, until he 
seems to share the sympathies of the skies and catch its jubi- 
lant song. 

We should also suppose that if these hopes and fears were merely 
subservient to discipline, they would cease when they ceased to be 
of use. But what is the fact? Here are two men, the one bad, 
the other good, who are near their end; their powers are palsied, 
and their schemes closed; they have lost all interest in life and have 
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retired into their habitations to die. One has done all the evil he 
chose, the other all the good; mankind has nothing further to hope 
or fear from them, nor they from mankind. Now, will not delu- 
sions that have been sent upon them for the purpose of discipline 
during their period of action, be withdrawn during the period of 
inaction? Why muster the invisible police around the dying head ? 
As a general rule you will find that the wicked man, who for years 
had schooled himself into perfect skepticism, when he draws to his 
end is alarmed. ‘Turn to the chamber of the good man, who having 
finished the feast of life, rises with gratitude from its table, and 
having closed his mission on earth is ready to depart. Has hope, 
now no longer needed, died out from his breast? It glows more 
than ever ;“the painful doubts that had often harassed him during 
his‘life-struggle have all gone; “death has lost its sting and the 
grave its victory.” It may be alleged that all this is for the decep- 
tion of the spectators. But this is to assert that God, incompetent 
to govern man by truth, has resorted to falsehood. Farewell sci- 
ence, then, for if the soul is built on a lie, may not all nature be 
constructed on the same principle? 

Let us pass to the argument founded on the moral nature. This 
approves intentional right, condemns intentional wrong ; its author- 
ity is supreme; it is a law of the universe, hence moral rectitude 
enters into our conception of the Creator. 

God if righteous is so infinitely. An infinitely righteous ruler 
will sooner or later administer rewards ‘and punishments so as to 
render to all his subjects according to their moral deserts. In this 
life God does not distribute to men rewards and punishments in 
‘ exact proportion to their deserts; therefore in another he will. He 
does, indeed, govern upon righteous principles now. That his laws 
in this world are on the side of right is manifest; if they were in- 
different, then would human character have no relation to human 
happiness: a position which no one will take. If they were on the 
side of vice, then we must reverse the moral law to secure their ad- 
vantages. But who, in order to secure a healthy and vigorous 
body, deems it necessary to indulge in idleness, intemperance, de- 
bauchery, and crime? Who, to secure permanent riches, honor, 
and power, thinks it best to lie, steal, and cheat—to dishonor his 
kindred, sell his friends, and betray his country? Who, to insure 
mental improvement, and peace of soul, thinks it indispensable to 
avoid all right and commit all wrong? ‘The laws of society are the 
judgments of the legislature as to the general course of providence. 
Do statesmen, with a view to secure the permanence, prosperity, and 
harmony of states, enact the contradictories of the ten-command- 
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ments, and send forth officers to enforce theft, murder, blasphemy, 
etc., by pains and penalties? Was ever a nation or tribe heard of 
that ordained such laws? Could such a one be found, how long 
would it last? A few days of conflict, and naught would be left of 
it but corpses and coagulated blood. If then God is not indifferent 
to morals, and if he is against vice, he must be for virtue. 

Nevertheless, his moral government is not perfect in this life. 
When a good man pines away under a loathsome disease, and at 
length sinks into an early grave by the sin of his parents, is the law 
of physiology true to virtue? When an innocent party, falling 
under the suspicion of infamous crime, is imprisoned, defamed, de- 
graded from office, deprived of his living, and though acquitted by 
a jury, yet doomed to live a suspected, discredited, and compara- 
tively useless member of society; or when a dark villain rises, 
through concealed crimes, to distinguished place and inestimable 
emoluments, is the law of human relations true to virtue? When 
the Caligula is crowned or the martyr burned, is the law of human 
government true to virtue ? 

It cannot be well argued that consciousness of rectitude makes 
up for the sorrows and sufferings accompanying virtue, or that the 
reproaches of conscience cancel all enjoyments and advantages in a 
wicked course; for a good man, by cultivating his conscience, con- 
fers upon it an exquisite sensibility, and by careful self-examination 
acquires increased capability of discovering his faults; while, on 
the other hand, the bad man, by neglecting the monitions of con- 
science, gradually diminishes its power, until finally he silences it, 
and by neglecting self-examination, becomes more and more blind 
to his faults. Do you say, that in these instances the good are 
sustained by the hope of paradise, and the bad punished by the 
fear of perdition? You allow that nature intimates the imperfeg 
tion of the Divine administration in this life, and the need of a 
supplemental one beyond it. If you assert that such results are at 
variance with the righteous tendencies of natural law, you concede 
it yourself, 

here may be vices in the good, and virtues in the bad; but in 
the cases supposed does the good act receive its due reward, the 
evil one its due punishment? Vain to refer for compensation to 
the pleasures or pains of antecedent life, since it is not the policy 
of justice to reward or punish men for actions before they are com- 
mitted. Moreover, preceding pleasures and pains are sufficiently ac- 
counted for by preceding virtues and vices. Norcan you resolve the 
knot by intention. Are there any intentions in these cases to account 
for the results? Of his own intentions every man is a competent 
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judge. How numerous the cases in which acts done with the 
purest intentions are punished; acts done with the basest inten- 
tions rewarded! One such instance is enough to prove that the 
moral administration in this life is not perfect. We concede the 
principle, that where general results establish a law, we are bound 
to suppose that exceptional cases could be reduced within the law 
if all the facts were known; this should make u& cautious in deduc- 
tions from the moral disorders of the world at large or the narra- 
tives of history; but it is in the best known cases that the clearest 
violations are found. Let the appeal be to experience. Does the 
statesman, the minister, the patriot receive rewards corresponding 
to the purity of his intentions ? 

But the argument may be shortened. If the moral administra- 
tion of God in this life is perfect, then we need no better adminis- 
tration in heaven, for what can exceed perfection; and if every man 
receives in this life the due reward of his deeds, then if there be a 
future life, as he is not subject to punishment for the deeds of this, 
whither can he go but into heaven, and if he bear the same charac- 
ter and find the same administration there as here, would not the 
prolonging of his existence here be equivalent to his admission into 
heaven; and if under the present administration obstinately wicked 
men grow worse and worse, would not the same result occur in the 
future state? Is all this according to the common reason and com- 
mon heart of humanity? In a survey of nations the case is no less 
strong. ‘True, history gives us but an outline; the details should 
be filled up, to enable us to form a perfect judgment; but does it 
not give us enough for the conclusion? On the battle-fields of 
earth is victory always true to the standard of the right? Is the 
stream of human blood that. pours at the feet of a Napoleon, the 
measure of the rectitude either of his principles or his intentions ? 
Did Carthage deserve to be blotted out, or Rome deserve to extend 
her African triumphs? Are the comforts of oppressors and the 
degradations of the oppressed true indices of the deserts of the 
respective parties? In the conflicts of nations and the revolutions 
of empires, are men spared in proportion to their innocence and 
punished in proportion to their guilt, or do they, as in the jaws of 
earthquakes and the breath of simooms, perish by indiscriminate 
slaughter? That, in the lapse of ages, a moral progress of mankind 
may be discerned and the principles of a righteous administration 
traced, is clear but is such administration perfect in this life? 

It is no impeachment of Divine justice to allege that its admin- 
istration on this side the grave is imperfect. It is no impeach- 
ment of human justice that its decrees are not promptly and fully 
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executed, and that for a time it restrains innocent parties. The 
delay of execution may be from motives of wise policy, and neces- 
sary to secure the ultimate and perfect triumph of justice. It is 
easy to conceive many reasons why justice should linger in this 
life; if it should travel step to step with transgression, duty, being 
in all cases coincident with interest, might be pursued from mere 
selfishness, and if tlfis were the case the present state would not be 
a suitable theater for the probation or display of moral character ; 
if, therefore, it is easy to conceive that it may be such a theater, it 
is equally easy to suppose that justice may rightfully slumber for a 
time. If discipline and education be among the purposes of this 
life, as it is granted they are of its early period, there may be good 
reasons why virtue may be visited with temporary suffering, disap- 
pointment, and persecution, the compensation consisting in our 
gradual education and exaltation to a higher sphere. Some argue 
that if the present administration of Divine justice is imperfect, we 
must infer that its fitwre administration will be also. Mr. Hume 
states this objection with plausibility and force. He says: “The 
only safe principle on which we can pretend to judge of those parts 
of the universe which have not fallen under our examination, is by 
concluding them to be analogous to what we have observed : 


‘Of God above, or man below, 

What can we reason but from what we know.’ 
Now the only fact we know with respect to the moral government 
of God, is that the distribution of happiness and misery in human 
life is in a great measure promiscuous. Is it not then a most ex- 
traordinary inference from this fact, to conclude that there must be 
a future state of existence to correct the inequalities of the present 
scene? Would it not be more reasonable, and more agreeable to the 
received rules of philosophizing, to conclude either that the idea of 
a future state is a mere chimera, or that, if such idea shall ever be 
realized, the distribution of happiness will continue to be as promis- 
cuous as we have experienced it to be.” 

This reasoning is not valid. The premises assume what is not 
true, namely, that if there is a future world, it is to be regarded as 
a state unconnected with the present; that the present and future 
worlds are independent of each other, the administration in each 
being complete: whereas they are but parts of the same whole, as 
youth and age are parts of the present life, different stages of the 
same being, time the beginning, eternity its continuance, the admin- 
istration of the one being the complement of that of the other. The 
youth who argues from his impunity in early life that he will not 
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be punished in his manhood or old age for his youthful idleness and 
debauchery, or the criminal who argues from the promiscuous dis- 
tribution’of his comforts and discomforts prior to his trial, to a 
similar distribution after his’ conviction of capital offense, makes 
a sad mistake. 

This argument of Hume also conceals a part of the truth which 
it professes to state. ‘I'o show this more clearly let us syllogize it. 

‘The analogies of the present are our only guide in judging of the 
future. 

The distribution of happiness and misery in the present life is 
in great measure promiscuous. 

Therefore it will be so in the future. 

To the second premise, in order to make a full statement, we 
should add, but with a natural tendency to a righteous adjustment, 
hindered by accidental forces. Adding these two elements to the 
proposition, we may reverse the conclusion. For the tendencies, 
being natural, will act steadily and permanently ; the hinderances, 
being accidental, will in course of time cease; so that if man were 
immortal in the present life, time would ultimately arrange all 
things in the order of righteousness, gathering to virtue all power 
and happiness, and dooming to vice all weakness, lamentation, and 
woe. And the result must be hastened by a change of the venue to 
a higher court. 

It is, we conceive, in strict conformity with the rules of philoso- 
phizing to conclude that there is a supreme court, in which the 
countless unlitigated causes of time are docketed, and the innumer- 
able claims of justice, that can never be asserted here, shall be 
finally heard. 

In 1829 Mr, Airy found that the distance of Herschel from the 
sun was continually varying. La Verrier compared all the varia- 
tions, and concluded that they could only be accounted for by the 
existence of a world beyond, and that the greatest of Herschel’s 
variations marked the period of its conjunction with that unknown 
world. ‘Taking for granted that its distance from the sun corre- 
sponds with that of the next interior planet, he estimated its dis- 
tance at twice that of Herschel; then by the law that the squares 
of the distances are as the cubes of the times, he computed its an- 
nual revolution at two hundred and twenty years. Supposing the 
plane of its orbit to correspond with that of Herschel, he determined 
the point of space in which it was at that moment to be found. He 
wrote to a friend who commanded a powerful telescope, telling him 
where to point in order to see a new world. The result verified his 
calculations. Thus a philosopher in his study, with the deviations 
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of a world from its proper path, and the laws of the universe for the 
elements of his calculations, pierces thousands of millions of miles 
into space, and sees with his eye of science an unknown world. 
Thus, with the moral deviations of this world and the eternal laws 
of justice for the elements of our calculation, can we not pierce 
eternity and behold a world of righteous retribution ? 

| write under circumstances that impress this argument upon my 
mind—in the village where in childhood I hailed the rising sun, 
and looked up through the green branches to the bright stars, and 
first thought of Him who leadeth them forth as a shepherd doth 
his flocks, yet numbers the hairs on the head of his humblest child, 
and wept as I whispered “ Our Father.” Near by is the old grave- 
yard; it was inclosed with a board fence, encompassed with hazel 
bushes, fringed with elder blossoms, and entered by a narrow gate, 
through which the pall-bearers bore the coffin before the hearse was 
known, and beside which was a stile where the little ones and their 
mothers were wont to cross on summer evenings, to step softly be- 
tween the graves, and silently read the inscriptions on the simple 
headstones: there | first learned how dreadful death is, and my 
eyes were taught to send forth tears at the mention of the Psalmist’s 
words : “ Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine ac- 
quaintance into darkness.” Lo! streets now run through this sacred 
spot, and the busy wheels rattle over the broken gravestones. And 
is this the end of those sweet ones whose heads fond parents laid 
upon down and curtained with damask, whose eyes sparkled with 
genius, and whose lips were full of truth, whose feet were swift on er- 
rands of mercy, and whose hands were outstretched to the poor ? 

Behind the walls of a dilapidated church is another graveyard, 
many of whose graves are thrown open. In one yet green and undis- 
turbed rests a man who, after a peaceful and prayerful life, went 
through the valley of death fearing noevil. As my heart cried out, 
“ My father!” I felt that the words described more than a phantom. 

Passing through the streets, now streets of strangers, and over roads 
much changed, to a magnificent native grove ona sunny hill-side, I 
came to the streets of the new city of thedead. Here I was at home, 
Wandering through carriage-ways, and marking the names on the 
monuments, I lived my early days over again. ‘The dead are around 
me, not in their winding-sheets, but in their loveliest living forms. 
‘The aged pastor spake once more his words of wisdom, the sufferer ut- 
tered anew his tale of sorrow, “loving eyes glanced love to love again.” 
“Now there is a sound of revelry by night,” and anon the sweet 
flute pours forth its plaintive notes beneath the harvest moon. But 
the illusion vanishes; I am again among the dead. O, with what 
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heroic struggles, with what patient endurance, with what repentant 
sighs, with what cries of agony, with what hidden griefs, what deso- 

lated hearth-stones, are these green graves associated! Well dol 
recollect when my mother, returning from the death-chamber of a 
child of sorrow, drew me close to her breast, and told me, with sub- 

dued tones, how the broken heart of the sufferer was healed, and how 
her parting blessing fell softly on the heads of her little ones, and how 
unearthly whispers passed her cold lips, and how, when she ceased to 
whisper, she gave the promised signal that her departing spirit greet- 

ed the coming angels. There are other scenes that I may not paint. 

Passing to the western limit of the grounds, I sat down on the grassy 

slope to enjoy the surrounding prospect. There, amid a merry group, 
[had gathered wild plums and walnuts; there I had seen the deer 

start from the bushes, and the Indian rush forth in his gigantic pas- 

times. Howchanged! On the right is the thrifty village with its 

spires, on the left is the long-drawn valley with its variety of pleasing 
landscapes, and down it rushes the fire-breathing iron horse, with his* 
cargo of merry travelers, while beside it stretches the telegraph- 

wire, thrilling like a nerve with the news of the metropolis. West- 

ward rise hills on hills, in graceful slopes, till the last green summit 

melts into the setting sun. 

‘The pastures are clothed with flocks, the fields are covered with 
corn, the houses encompassed with flowers, while here and there 
stand the grand remains of the ancient forest like organ-lofts, with 
their thousand feathered pipes ready to pour forth notes of praise 
at the morning hour. 

©O God! thou moldest the earth into forms of enrapturing beauty; 
“thou visitest it and greatly enrichest it with the river of God; thou 
preparest them corn when thou hast so provided for it; thou water- 
est the ridges thereof; thou settlest the furrows thereof; thou makest 
it soft with showers; thou blessest the springing thereof; thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness, and thy paths drop fatness.” 
Thou who dost beautify and renovate the natural world, hast thou 
prepared no spring for the moral? Is life a mystery? or a proba- 
tion and preparation for a better state? Almighty Father! where 
are thy children who made this wilderness to blossom as the rose ? 
our fathers who trusted in thee? our mothers who breathed thy 
name with their dying lips? Hast thou not folded them to thy 
loving bosom ? 

ft would not depreciate the light of revelation. Pleasant above all 
things it is to stand in the temple of Christ, and amid sweet 
song and solemn feast to hear of Him who is “the resurrection 
ang the life.” Pleasant also to stand in the temple of nature, with 
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its floor carpeted with green and its roof fretted with stars, and its 
gallery of mountains charged with heavenly music, and while the 
time-piece of the skies measures off our days, to listen to the voices 
of the reason and the heart speaking of a better land. ‘l'o me the 
two revelations are in harmony; the one confirms what the other 
suggests, the one completes what the other begins. Nature puts 
angels at the sepulcher to roll away the stone; revelation brings 
from the grave-clothes the warm and living man, calling forth the 
exclamation, “My Lord and my God!’ 


Arr. I.—JABEZ BUNTING. 


z 
The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D. With Notices of Cotemporary Persons and 
Events. By his Son, Tuomas Perctvan Buntine. Vol. I. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1859, 


ALMOsT immediately subsequent to the period ¢mbraced in the 
two volumes, already published, of Dr. Stevens’s interesting “ His- 
tory of Methodism,” three men cotemporaneously appeared upon 
the arena of English Methodism, who individually exercised a broad 
yet distinctive influence upon the weal and progress of the Wesleyan 
Church—Jabez Bunting, Robert Newton, and’ Richard Watson. 
The first molded and liberalized its ecclesiastical economy; the 
second diffused and energized its influence through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain; and the third most successfully directed 
and defended its missionary operations abroad. Although this de- 
scription is just, so far as the peculiar sphere of each is concerned, 
the characteristic attributed to each was not confined exclusively to 
either. ‘They were men of one heart, and mind, and work, and were 
cheerful and efficient colaborers in every department of Methodism. 
In maturer years, however, each seemed, in the direct order of Prov- 
idence, and without any seeking on his part, to move in a special 
sphere of labor and usefulness. Bunting was an acknowledged 
ruler in Israel; Newton was the peerless orator and popular 
preacher; and Watson, the presiding genius and commanding in- 
tellect in the missionary institutions of the Church. 

Each has gone to his blessed reward. Watson's feeble frame first 
gave way, for the sword was too keen for the scabbard. Newton 
next fell, but it was as a veteran in his Master’s service, after a life 
of marvelous and protracted activity and usefulness, as one who had 
fought a good fight and finished his work, as a shock of corn ready 
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for the garner. Bunting has followed his brethren and com- 
panions into the presence-chamber of their common Lord, matured 
in grace and usefulness, and emphatically may it be said that his 
“ works do follow” him. Since the death of John Wesley no man’s 
personal influence has been so much felt in the genera] economy of 
Methodism as that of Jabez Bunting. He was so intimately asso- 
ciated from a very early period of his ministry with its minutest 
and grandest interests, that a biography of him without “ notices of 
cotemporary persons and events,” would have been as incomplete 
as the volume before us is satisfactory. It is very seldom, we here 
gladly take occasion to say, that a son’s biography of his father is 
so successfully executed as this. ‘I'wo sons survive Jabez Bunt- 
ing, William Maclardie and ''homas Percival. The former is a 
well-known Methodist minister, who, on account of delicate health, 
has for some years been a supernumerary. What we still believe 
to be a tolerably correct pen and ink portrait of him will be found 
in “Sketches of English Wesleyan Preachers,” published by the 
Book Concern a few years ago. The second son, and author of 
this memoir, is a solicitor of high standing, and, as the reader of the 
volume will conclude, adds to a good education and rare natural 
abilities, independence in matters of opinion, a thorough manliness 
of nature, strong practical good sense, and a genial but correct ap- 
preciation of men and things. With these qualities are blended a 
thorough, and often severely tried, loyalty to the Church of his 
father and his own choice. It is but a small share of the commend- 
ation due to him for the execution of his delicate task, to say that 
his filial affection and reverence never degenerate into blind eulogium 
or fulsome praise. We detect one instance, however, of what we 
consider a wide departure from good taste, namely, the introduction 
(pp. 65-67) of a narrative truly horrifying in its details, and the 
relevancy of which to the subject in hand we cannot perceive. And 
by the way, for the author’s benefit in any future edition, we may 
mention that there is a singular confusion of persons on page 15. 
We could not guess who “the father and his four sons” were, but 
for the abrupt introduction of “John Marsden, the eldest of the 
brothers.” 

Jabez Bunting was born at Manchester, May 13, 1779, misprinted 
in the American edition of the biography 1799. His parents were 
Methodists, humble in origin and in circumstances. “Of my 
father’s ancestors,” sdys Mr. Percival Bunting, “so far back as I 
can trace them, the heralds tell me nothing. I read in quiet church- 
yards in the Peak of Derbyshire the simple story that they were 
born and died. In that secluded district, a land of moor and mist, 
Fourtu Serizs, Vout. XI1—2 
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they tilled the soil, or wrought painfully beneath the ground for the 
sustenance denied them by its sterile surface.” William Bunting, 
the father of Jabez, however, neither tilled the surface of the ground 
nor wrought beneath it, but followed the business of a tailor. He 
appears to have been a man of some force of character, and a *‘ good 
and quiet man who worked hard for his family.” Radical in politi- 
cal sentiment, he sympathized with the promoters of the first 
French Revolution, “a feeling,” quaintly observers the biographer, 
“which was shared by many tailors and some philosophers.” The 
absurd and indefensible spirit of caste which pervades English so- 
ciety, led young Bunting’s schoolmates to taunt him as the “son 
of a Methodist tailor,” and he seems to have felt the sneer, for he 
made complaint of it to his parents. But “wisdom was justified of 
her children,” and ere long “Jabez was more honorable” than his 
revilers. William Bunting’s wife was a person of fine, even 
superior character. Her early religious convictions were matured 
under a sermon preached by the Rev. Richard Boardman, at Mon- 
yash, in Derbyshire, while on his way to Bristol to embark for New 
York, from 1 Chronicles iv, 10, the prayer of Jabez. She afterward 
perpetuated her grateful remembrance of that discourse by the name 
she gave in holy baptism to her first-born, and it is somewhat re- 
markable that the first ticket which Jabez Bunting received, as a 
member of the Methodist society, had a portion of the same prayer 
for its text or motto. 

The son inherited the unobtrusive uprightness of his father, and 
the unbending principle and intelligent piety of his mother. The 
father died when Jabez was about twenty years of age, but the 
mother lived for some years after he entered the ministry. Most 
touchingly and constantly, often at the cost of serious inconvenience 
and great self-denial, was his filial love shown to his surviving 
parent. Neither time nor circumstances limited his obedience to 
the “first commandment with promise.” This filial reverence was 
abundantly deserved. ‘To her, mainly, he appears to have been in- 
debted for his moral and religious training. That he was educated 
in Methodism as well as in piety, is evident from the fact that early 
and potent outside influences of another character never caused him 
to swerve from his attachment to that denomination. His earliest 
preceptors were Presbyterians, and he spent the most impressible 
period of his life, that from sixteen to twenty years of age, in 
daily and intimate association with an influential Unitarian. Yet 
he was ever loyal to Methodism, although probably to this ordeal 
he owed much of that catholicity, religious and ecclesiastical, which 
illumined his Christian character through life. 
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Jabez Bunting’s education was good, even classical. At a very 
early age he was “apt to teach” and preach. “Almost as soon as 
he could speak, he began to preach in a garret at home, donning 
one of his father’s shirts and reading the service of the day.” (As 
was then much the custom, he attended the Church of England with 
his parents.) One would suspect that the youngster was burles- 
quing the “ priestly robe” by the substitution of so common a gar- 
ment, only that the biographer assures us that “he did not play 
at preaching,” but was always serious and devout, and was even 
filled with righteous anger if his sisters, his only hearers, were 
undevotional or impatient. Notwithstanding this propensity, Jabez 
was from childhood uncommunicative about his religious feelings, 
and his allusions to them, even in converse with his mother, were few 
and brief. Of his mother’s unwearying efforts to unseal the fount 
of feeling in his breast, his biographer beautifully says: 


“ His parents prayed and waited; prayed with an earnestness and a faith 
none the less that he was ‘ yet a child.’ Who could tell how soon the light 
might dawn which should reveal the claims, alike imperative, of God’s holy 
law and of his blessed Gospel? Mothers, and some fathers too, know surely 
when the old, short stories, which touch with equal charm the infant and the 
savage, begin to tell; when lips which lie has never soiled relax and quiver 
with a new emotion; and fitful eyes, now gay, now serious, but fixed at last in 
steady wonder, drop tears of tender sadness into bosoms shaken by a tumult 
of gratitude, hope, and joy. There was a first time when Mary Bunting and 
her son Jabez thus communed and clave together; when she found the key of 
his young heart; fitted it, O how gently! in the ready wards; then trem- 
blingly turned it round, and found the priceless treasure which years of toil 
and patience, none too many, had laid up there. 

“Her son had seen his twelfth birthday, and ‘the dew’ and ‘ the small 
rain’ had thus distilled upon him, but the clouds of genuine repentance had 
not yet gathered, and there were no immediate tokens of the storm which was 
soon to shake, but to settle his spirit. But presently there came ‘a sound of 


abundance of rain.’” 


That refreshing, vivifying rain came through that man of God— 
a son almost equally of consolation and of thunder—the Rev. 
Joseph Benson. Jabez Bunting attended his ministry in Manches- 
ter, and Benson became his spiritual father. Young Bunting, how- 
ever, did not commence meeting in class until late in the year 1794, 
when in company with a young friend, James Wood, he made that 
more formal avowal of his “desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
which union with the Churchimplies.” It may be useful to the many 
readers of the biography to point out the distinction between the 
Mr: James Wood here alluded to, and another Mr. James Wood 
spoken of in later chapters of the book. The latter was the [ev. 
James Wood, in heart and in aspect “an apostle of God.” The 
former was a layman, in after years the senior of the firm of Wood 
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and Westhead, not unknown some years ago on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘Their names, “jointly and severally,” were a passport 
for all that was honorable and enterprising in commerce, and their 
benevolence, always judiciously exercised, was proverbial. Mr. Wood 
became a highly acceptable local preacher, and, unharmed by long 
years of worldly prosperity, filled that and other important offices 
in the Wesleyan Church until he was called to join the Church of 
the first-born in heaven. 

At the age of sixteen Jabez Bunting entered the family of Dr. 
Thomas Percival, of Manchester, whom the biographer describes as 
“the busy physician, author, and philanthropist.” Mr. Bunting was 
to “continue his studies under Dr. Percival’s own eye, learn the 
medical profession, reside in Dr. Percival’s family, and be the com- 
panion and assistant of his literary labors.” Although it is no- 
where so said, it is probable that the study of medicine was but 
secondary to the other pursuits, and this perhaps more from the 
pupil’s than from the preceptor’s choice. Mr. Bunting remained 
in this position four years, and a warm and lasting friendship was 
formed between Dr. Percival and himself. During this period he 
was earnestly engaged in the cause of religion. He founded, and was 
the life of a“ Society for the Acquirement of Religious Knowledge,” 
the object of which was subsequently defined as “improvement in 
religious knowledge, experience, and practice.” At a still later 
period it became a Prayer Leader’s Society, working on a thoroughly 
efficient system. The “ Rules of the Manchester Methodist Prayer 
Meetings,” drawn up by Mr. Bunting, are given in the appendix, 
and we earnestly commend their perusal and study to all pastors 
and prayer leaders, of our own Church especially. 

On the first of August, 1798, Jabez Bunting preached his first 
sermon at a place called Sodom, which, if rightly named, must 
have greatly needed the purifying influences of Methodism. His 
friend Mr. James Wood accompanied him, and always maintained 
that that first effort was never excelled by the preacher in after 
years, “ either in matter, manner, or manifest effect.” ‘There is good 
reason for believing, however, that either this opinion was hastily 
formed, or that the peculiar circumstances somewhat biased Mr. 
Wood’s generally sound judgment, for it has been remarked that 
‘no mere youth, let his powers of mind and elocution be what they 
may, ever exercised a ministry like that of Jabez Bunting in the 
maturity of his manhood.” And yet it is undoubtedly true that Mr. 
Bunting’s “ maturity,” as a preacher, or more properly as a sermon- 
izer, was reached at a very early age. His published sermon on 
“ Justification by Faith,” perhaps the most complete and faultless 
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doctrinal sermon that was ever preached or penned, was the product 
of some of the first years of his ministry. It became a standard 
publication, and went through numerous editions; but the author, 
we believe, never gave it either emendation or enlargement. Dr. 
Bunting never had a large supply of sermons, considering the 
frequency with which he preached, and the publicity and popu- 
larity of his pulpit services; and on reference to the list of texts 
which he had prepared sermons upon, and bringing them to the 
test of memory, we draw the conclusion that nearly all the ser- 
mons he was accustomed to preach were prepared during his four 
years of probation. His incessant occupations afterward afforded 
little time for the composition of sermons. But we are forestalling 
our narrative. 

Jabez Bunting remained on the local preacher’s plan for a year. 
It is often said, and has come to be generally believed, that about 
the time when he entered the itinerant ministry, candidates for that 
holy office were accepted without due examination and probation. 
We much doubt that there are good grounds for this belief. Jabez 
Bunting certainly entered the itinerancy through no such open gate, 
nor found nor sought any such royal road. He was first a local 
preacher on trial; then his name appeared upon the “ Plan,” as fully 
accredited; and when he yielded to the conviction that he must give 
himself wholly to the ministry, his qualifications for the work were 
openly canvased in the “quarterly meeting;” by that body he was 
recommended to the “district meeting,” composed of itinerant preach- 
ers only, and thence to the Conference, (1799,) which received him 
on probation, and stationed him at Oldham,, about eight miles from 
Manchester. He went there on foot, carrying on his shoulders a pair 
of saddle-bags containing his equipments. The Rev. John Gaulter, 
of whom the biographer gives a genial and lifelike pen-portrait, and 
tells a characteristic anecdote,* was his superintendent. In his 
new sphere, he soon gave the Church assurance of the future man. 
Some question being mooted in the quarterly meeting, during the 
discussion of which the preachers were expected to retire, he 
“stood by his order,” and refused compliance with a custom which 
had no warrant in Methodist law. Some of the good brethren 
marveled at young Methodism’s audacity, and one of them, tem- 
porarily giving way to anger, declared that “a good rule had that 
day been set aside té please that proud son of Adam, Jabez Bun- 
ting.” But the laity soon learned that they had no truer, stancher 

*©«T have read every book in the English language,” he said one day in con- 
ference ; but he was put to instant confusion by the inquiry, I think, of Mr. Blan- 
shard, the book steward, whether he was master of “Tom Thumb.” 
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friend than this same Jabez Bunting. That he at once took a high 
position in the ministry, is proved by the fact that after traveling 
one year he was earnestly importuned to give his consent to be 
stationed at Liverpool. His reply is a model of modesty and 
respect for rightly constituted authority: 


« July 17, 1800, 

“Dear Sir :—I regret that various urgent engagements have prevented me 
from returning a more early answer to your obliging letter. My best thanks 
are due to the brethren at Liverpool for the request they have been pleased to 
address to the Conference respecting me. Your circuit is, on many accounts, 
a most desirable one to a young man, and the only personal objections I feel 
to it arise from two circumstances: first, a fear lest so inexperienced a preacher 
as myself should not be able to minister with sufficient acceptance to congre- 
gations so respectable and intelligent; and, secondly, the situation of my moth- 
er, who is a widow and lives in Manchester, and to whom my occasional pres- 
ence and assistance in the management of her family concerns will be neces- 
sary during the ensuing year. I ought also to inform you that the affectionate 
people among whom I now labor have petitioned the Conference not to remove 
me from my present station. On the whole, however, I cheerfully submit my- 
self to the direction of Providence and to the appointment of the Conference, 
earnestly praying that the will of the Lord may be done. I am, dear sir, with 
great respect, most affectionately yours, 
“JABEZ BUNTING.” 


Throughout his whole career Jabez Bunting acted on the same 
principle, frequently in his correspondence expressing the idea that, 
in all matters within its jurisdiction, the Conference was to him the 
interpreter of the will of Providence.’ He remained another year 
at Oldham, and spent the other two years of his probation at Mac- 
clesfield. At the Conference of 1803, having satisfactorily passed 
through all his examinations, and abundantly demonstrated his qual- 
ifications for the “ office'and work of the ministry,” he was publicly 
received into full connection with the Conference. His biographer 
shail describe the scene: 


“ At the Conference of 1803,.my father and twenty-eight other young men 
stood in the front seats round the gallery of Oldham-street Chapel, Manchester, 
the place where Wesley had blessed him, to which his mother had taken him 
Sabbath after Sabbath when a child, and where probably he had formed his 
first wish to serve God. 

“ Mather and Thompson had ‘ fallen asleep ;’ but Benson was there. Joseph 
Bradford, who saw Wesley die, was in the chair, and about him sat Coke, the 
first Joseph Taylor, Rutherford, Pawson, Bradburn—blessing God ‘for the 
love which the preachers manifested, and for restoration to a proper name 
among them’—Entwisle, Walter Griffith, Barber, Clarke, Robert Lomas, 
James Wood, James Rogers, Thomas Taylor, John Crook, and, indeed, a 
whole college of apostles. By my father’s side on either hand there ranked 
Robert Newton, Leach, Pinder, William Edward Miller, Claxton, Needham, 
Slack, Isaac, Garrett, and Gilpin, to name some only of the candidates to be 
‘received into full connection,’ or, as it would have been called in other 
Churches, to be solemnly set apart to the work and office of the holy ministry. 
The Church, as well as its ministers, was there, represented by a huge con- 
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gregation of praying men and women, to witness and approve the act. His 
mother sat in her own quiet corner; and one become dearer still hid herself 
in the general crowd, to hear vows more sacred only than those which were 
soon to be pledged to herself. Searching questions are put to those who 
stand up there. Each replies for himself; and, in the tone and manner of 
the answer, a quick observer often reads a character and casts a horoscope. 
Every candidate was asked that night, “‘ Are you resolved to devote yourself 
wholly to God and his work ?” And when Jabez Bunting’s turn came, and, 
with a serious modesty, he said, “J habitually do,” the old men exchanged 
looks, and lifted up their hearts in hope and prayer, “and great grace was 
upon them all.” 


At this point we may digress for a moment to speak of a matter 
of discipline in the English Wesleyan Church which differs some- 
what from the rule and usage of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The financial system of our English brethren in fact necessitates the 
difference in question. ‘The income of English’ Wesleyan preachers 
does not take the form of salary, but is composed of certain “allow- 
ances,” made in part by the circuits on which they are stationed, and 
in part by the connection at large. The aggregate income, in fact, 
amounts to little more than bare sustenance, the prevailing senti- 
ment being that ministers ought to “dive by the Gospel, but ought 
not to make a profit out of it.” The “allowance” paid by the circuit, 
and called “board money,” includes house and incidental expenses, 
and does not much vary in amount, whatever the position of the cir- 
cuit in the connection. No distinction whatever, except in the case 
of a young or unmarried man, is made between preachers in the 
same circuit. For the support of the preachers’ families the con- 
nection provides, and not the circuit, except as paying its quota 
under a common principle of apportionment. The source of such 
support is called the “Children’s Fund.” At the Conference, “in 
accordance with the standing rule,” a certain rate of contribution 
for this object, in proportion to the exact numbers in society, is 
agreed upon for the ensuing year; say that one hundred members 
shall provide the allowance for one child. On this principle a state- 
ment is drawn up, which determines the number of children’s allow- 
ances for which each district (comprising a given number of circuits, 
varying from eight to twenty) is to provide, and which must be 
divided among the preachers, according to rule, at the September 
district meeting. ‘The London district, having (say) 20,600 mem- 
bers, must pay the allowance for 206 children; while the Sheffield 
district, having only; 9,108 members, provides only for 91 children. 
It will be seen that the burden of maintaining the preachers’ families 
is removed, wisely, we think, from the separate circuits to the con- 
nection at large, and, so far as pecuniary considerations go, it mat- 
ters not to the circuit whether a preacher has one child or ten. 
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Neither can a married preacher be imposed upon a circuit until it 
has attained a certain numerical strength, or if imposed, the addi- 
tional expense is paid out of a (connectional) contingent fund. 
Such “rules and regulations” being in force, and a strict observance 
of them being essential to the harmonious and successful working 
of the financial system of Wesleyan Methodism, the Conference for- 
bids a preacher to marry until he has traveled four years and been 
received into full connection. Good reasons may be urged, and, by 
the biographer, are presented, (p. 139,) in favor of this plan. Expe- 
rience has, we believe, abundantly shown that the restriction is a 
necessary adjunct to the English system. But the prohibition 
ceases with the term of probation, and not unfrequently its removal 
is turned to immediate practical account. he first number of the 
London Watchman, appearing after “the young men” have been 
received, has invariably a long list of the marriages of ministers. 
There are prudential reasons, however, for this haste to take unto 
themselves wives. A preacher who 7s married has considerable 
advantages over one that is yet to be thus blessed. He can claim— 
and his right there is none to dispute—a married man’s appointment, 
that is to say, a furnished house and support for his wife. But there 
are sometimes more married men than married men’s accommoda- 
tions, and then the man whose matrimonial blessedness is yet in the 
future is liable to be counted as a “young man,” however near the goal 
of his hopes he may be. A minister of our own acquaintance, who 
has since filled the presidential chair with honor, some years ago 
narrowly escaped going into “lodgings” and being ousted from an 
honorable and agreeable appointment, because he would show no 
unseemly haste in using his freedom. At the Conference at which 
he closed his probation, he was put down, in the first draft of the 
stations, for one of the London circuits as a married man. There 
was some warm though futile opposition in the Conference, princi- 
pally on the ground that the appointee was not married, that, in fact, 
there might be a “slip between the cup and the lip,” and then the 
“young man” would occupy a furnished house to the exclusion of 
some married man who would make a better use of it. 

To return to our narrative. In view of his approaching eligibility 
for “the blessed estate of holy matrimony,” Mr. Bunting had, with 
a becoming deliberation, surveyed the whole ground, and in ac- 
cordance with his custom in all important matters, carefully written 
out the arguments against and in favor of matrimony, an ex- 
cellent plan when candor and honesty rule the pleadings, and an 
enlightened and pure conscience sits in the judgment-seat. The 
whole process of reasoning is set forth in the biography, (pp. 140-144,) 
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and the reader will smile at the zeal and good-will, the subtlety and 
the ability, with which Jabez Bunting, the advocate of marriage, and 
somewhat inclined thereto, demolishes the arguments and sets aside 
the conclusions of Jabez Bunting pleading for celibacy. His choice 
of a wife, however, afforded another evidence of the correctness of his 
judgment. She was indeed a priceless blessing to her husband; and 
more than one young minister who had lived temporarily under her 
roof, have we heard bear grateful testimony to the value of her wise 
and faithful counsels.* ‘To her influence over Jabez Bunting, even 
before she became his wife, is the world indebted for the lifting of 
that vail of concealment which he seems habitually to have drawn 
over his religious emotions, and for a correspondence, in the form 
of a diary, every line of which we should like to quote in evidence 
of his true elevation of character, his blended modesty and self- 
respect, the breadth of his powers of observation, his quickness and 
accuracy in estimating men and events, and the maturity of his 
judgment even at this early stage of his ministry. ‘The extracts 
from this correspondence occupy forty-five pages, and are indeed 
“ precious fragments of personal history.” An English critic remarks 
that “those who knew Jabez Bunting in later years, when he was 
anything but a punctual correspondent, and would rather speak on 
any subject than himself, will remark with surprise his communi- 
cativeness and his diligence, and will agree with the biographer that 
the force which overcame so great a resistance as his temper and 
habits created, must have been powerful indeed.” For one or 
two extracts we must make room. It must be borne in mind that 
they were written during the first few months of his residence in 
London. 


“Wednesday evening, September 7th.—This morning, after breakfast, I had 
my box and bags, ete., conveyed to City Road, where I have now taken u 
my abode. How soon I may be dislodged by death God only knows. May 
be prepared for every dispensation of Divine Providence! In this house, O 
Lord, give peace! May it be to me, and to all who are, or shall be, my fel- 
low-tenants of it, none other than the house of God and the gate of heaven! 
And may I be prepared more fully for the realms of bliss that are above! 
Truly, in one point, they treat us somewhat like apostles in this circuit ; they 
work us tolerably hard. He that wants a quiet and easy life must not come 
hither to find it. I believe it will be utterly impracticable to study much here, 
a circumstance still more unpleasant by far than the fatigue of our evening 
walks. The only science we shall have much time to cultivate will be that 
which consists in finding the way from one street, and chapel, and village to 
another. I have hitherto had no leisure at all to think of new texts, or even 


* Notices of this “excellent lady ” are given in the Appendix, and there is a 
most interesting sketch of her in the body of the work from the pen of the widow 
of Dr. Newton. Let every preacher’s wife study the character of Mrs. Bunting 
as there portrayed. 
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to mend many of my old nets, and am therefore obliged to preach on those 
subjects which happen to be at present most familiar to my mind. . . . 

“Friday evening, September 22d.—This morning I rose very early, and 
finished my letters. I next indulged myself with a half hour's lounge in the 
booksellers’ shops. The Dissenting ministers, I perceive, are quite before us 
Methodists in publications designed to stimulate the people to engage in the 
active defense of the country. Messrs. Hughes, Cooper, Fuller, and many 
others of them, have published sermons with that view, preached to their re- 
spective congregations. From Stationers’ Court I went to Surrey Chapel, 
and heard a sort of lecture from Mr. Jay. He was not so animated or so 
brilliant as when I heard him before, but very instructive and impressive. 
Few preachers are able to extort tears from me; but he conquered me, and 
dissolved me into tenderness while enlarging on the character and sufferings 
of the Apostle Paul. When I hear such preaching as Mr. Jay’s, I am always 
ashamed of. myself, and wonder that the people should ever like to listen to 
my poor swashy sermons. I feel I am too declamatory in my mode of preach- 
ing. I want more weight and solidity. However, while I am humbled I am 
roused, and see the necessity of increasing diligence, that I too, by the bless- 
ing of God, may become in due time ‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.’ .. . 

“ Sunday evening, September 25th—Mr. Rankin preached this morning 
from Psalm xxv. At our breakfast-meeting which followed, a Mr. Ringel- 
dauben, from Germany, was introduced. He is come to England for the 

urpose of being shortly sent abroad, under the patronage of the Society for 
Missions in Africa and the East. I venerate greatly the zeal and piety of 
those who thus abandon their country and friends in order to evangelize the 
heathen. When [I look at their sacrifices and exertions, I feel utterly ashamed 
of myself. However, some must stay in garrison, while others carry offensive 
war into the territories occupied by the enemy; and, on the whole, I do not 
doubt that I am where God would have me to be. Mr. R. very modestly re- 
quested that he might be appointed to some of our country chapels; but I 
took him with me to Spitalfields, and published him there for the afternoon. 
God bless him! I love him for his work’s sake. I spent most of the afternoon 
alone, being too tired, and too anxious about my own work at Queen-street 
in the evening, to go to any place of worship. I was a good deal perplexed 
about my Charity-sermon text, being divided between Gal. vi, 9, and Deut. 
xxix, 29, the only passages I had before used on like occasions. At length I 
fixed on the latter. I have never been so fluttered by the sight of a congre- 
gation as I was for about half an hour after I entered the pulpit. After a 
while I forgot my fears and embarrassments, and spoke with considerable free- 
dom. I am heartily glad that it is all over. Thus one Sabbath passes after 
another in rapid succession; my last will soon arrive. Though I certainly 
have now more ties to earth than I formerly had, I still feel that it cannot 
arrive too soon, if it do but find me ready. Exhausted in body and mind, I 
lay me down to rest, ashamed and disgusted with myself, but very thankful to 
God for the comforts I enjoy. Good-night to all the world!” .. . 

“ Wednesday, October 19th.—We had a tolerable congregation this forenoon 
at Deptford. My text was Zeph. ii, 3. I have reserved part of the same 
subject for the evening. Our good friends had a prayer-meeting in the 
chapel at three o’clock, but I thought it best to spend the afternoon alone, and 
found it profitable. I think I have experienced somewhat of the spirit of the 
day. I am humbled and affected by the sincere persuasion and conviction 
that I am one of the chief of those sinners whose ingratitude and abuse of 
mercies have exposed our country to the threatened judgment. But ‘there 
is forgiveness with Thee.’ O ‘pardon my iniquity, for it is great.’ While 
preaching in the evening I had much comfort and Kberty of utterance, at- 
tended too, I humbly trust and believe, with some holy unction in the appli- 
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cation of my subject. I have always been haunted, as a preacher, by the 
drunkards. Instances of this might be adduced in my last circuit; and to- 
night an officer in the Volunteers who was present, and who, from his con- 
duct, I conclude must have been tipsy, came to me as soon as I had concluded, 
very politely acknowledged the pleasure and instruction of the evening, and 
insisted on my accepting half a crown! I could not escape his importunities 
otherwise than by compliance ; so, to avoid making a bustle in the chapel, I 
took his money, informing him that I would give it to the poor. 

“ Friday evening, October 21st.—I wrote and read most of this morning, 
then went to Surrey Chapel to hear Mr. Jay. But I suppose he has left 
town, for there was another gentleman in the pulpit, who spoke so low that 
I could hear scarcely anything of what he said. He was expounding some 
part of the Revelation. I was in my study all the afternoon, and this evening 
preached at Saffron Hill to about forty poor people. My text was Rev. iil, 
20, from which I was enabled, in words more than usually plain, and with 
feelings unutterably tender and affectionate, to call sinners to repentance, 
and to offer them mercy and salvation. O that I could always feel, in preach- 
ing, the spirit I felt to-night! 


“*Q may Thy bowels yearn in me, 

Whene’er a wandering sheep I see, 
Till Thou that sheep retrieve ! 

And let me in Thy Spirit ery, 

Why, sinner! wilt thou perish, why, 
When Jesus bids thee live?’ 


This verse is the prayer of my inmost soul.” 


On the 24th of January, 1804, Jabez Bunting was married to 
Miss Maclardie, and preached the same evening. 

We have thus minutely traced the history of this distinguished 
minister until he stands before us a fully accredited Methodist 
preacher, of already recognized position in the Connection, settled 
in life, and grappling vigorously with its obligations and duties. We 
have desired to exhibit the formative period of his life, to which, 
indeed, this first volume of the biography is devoted. We have 
omitted some facts which indicated very strongly his already inti- 
mate acquaintance with the constitution of Wesleyan Methodism 
and his aptitude in controversy on its discipline, because the circum- 
stances that developed these characteristics are comparatively with- 
out interest on this side of the Atlantic. The important part which 
he took in all the affairs of Methodism, and especially in its legisla- 
tion, is prefigured in the concluding chapter of the present volume, 
and can only be treated of in a separate article. With his first ap- 
pointment to London, which took place at the Conference of 1803, 
as already mentioned, commenced his initiation, however, into the 
business department of connectional labor, and that kind of work 
ever after grew upon him. Nor was he unwilling to give it his at- 
tention. From London he was removed to Manchester. At the 
Conference of 1807 he was elected assistant secretary of the Con- 
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ference, the youngest man, we believe, who had ever been chosen for 
that office. From Manchester to Sheffield, from Sheffield to Liver- 
pool, and the first volume of this most delightful biography closes. 
We wait with highly awakened interest the appearance of the second. 

The secret of Mr. Bunting’s great influence in the pulpit and in 
debate was not in any brilliancy of genius, or great powers of imag- 
ination, but in his conscientious industry, his intense application, 
his earnest devotion to the work to which he had deliberately given 
himself, his resolution to master every subject that rightfully claimed 
his attention, his manly piety, his strength and compass of thought, 
and his unceasing emulation to be a “ workman that needed not to 
be ashamed.” The improvement he made of the four years of his 
probation is thus described by his son. ‘There is a lesson in the 
extract for every man called with the same holy calling: 


“ He devoted himself exclusively to the studies and engagements directly 
relating to his new vocation. The pulpit received his first attention, not so 
much because its claims were instant and almost daily, as because he knew 
that the secret of ministerial influence lies chiefly there. This idea was kept 
uppermost, whatever interest he took in the private departments of pastoral 
labor, or in the welfare of the connection generally. He never missed an 
opportunity of hearing a sermon. Service during church-hours not having 
been yet introduced into the Methodist Chapel, he was able frequently to at- 
tend the vigorous ministry of Mr. Horne, and he communicated occasionally 
at his church. He read largely in general theology, including the published 
sermons of both old and modern preachers. He carefully copied and pre- 
served skeletons and sketches of sermons. He extracted from his general 
reading everything that could suggest topics or materials for public discourse. 
He tried his hand at amending other men’s compositions. His own prepara- 
tions were full and elaborate, and were maioed to continual revision. He 
was very diligent in his attentions to the sick and aged of the flock, and par- 
ticularly so to its younger members. To these his services were rendered 
eminently useful. He busied himself, in strict subordination, however, to his 
superintendent ministers, with every part of the finance and general business 
of the circuit. The letters from which I have quoted are evidence of his 
anxiety to master all questions affecting the connection as a whole. They 
also show a steady improvement in personal religion. 

“ During the four years of trial he preached thirteen hundred and forty-eight 
times. At the end of the second year he had nearly a hundred sermons ready 
for use as he might require them. His plan seems to have been to preach 
each one at different places in the circuit in rapid succession.” 


The above is the nearest approach the biographer makes to an 
explanation of the method followed by his father in the composition 
of his sermons and in his general pulpit preparations. ‘This. we 
think, is to be regretted. We are not sure, indeed, that the marvel- 
ous power, excellence, and influence of Mr. Bunting as a preacher, 
are made sufficiently apparent in the “ Life;” and we find an oc- 
casional expression which leads us to think that the biographer’s 
mind is more occupied with his subject as an “ ecclesiastical leader” 
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than as a preacher. ‘This may be the result, however, of an under- 
standing that to his brother, (the Rev. William M. Bunting,) who 
is editing a volume of the father’s sermons, shall be left the fuller 
presentation of his character as a preacher. Some exhibition of the 
processes by which Jabez Bunting’s masterly sermons were made 
to assume form and order would seem to be due to the younger 
ministers of the Church. It would at least be highly useful and 
beneficial. In the hope that the Rev. W. M. Bunting may yet sup- 
ply a clear and full analysis of his father’s power as a preacher, we 
waive our own criticism, as indeed our nearly exhausted space re- 
quires that we should do. 

Jabez Bunting aimed at excellence in everything, and he 
was especially solicitous and careful to attain conciseness, sim- 
plicity, and accuracy of expression. Perhaps no man was ever 
more thoroughly a proficient in this great art than himself. Even 
his boyish and youthful compositions are almost faultless.* In later 
years correctness had grown into the utmost felicity and beauty of 
diction, whether in the pulpit, on the platform, or in the domestic 
circle. His friend Dr. Liefchild mentions this remarkable ele- 
gance and chasteness of expression, and inquired of Mr. Bunting 
how he had attained it. The modest answer was, that he “was not 
aware of such facility and exactness, but that if it were so it must 
arise from a habit he had formed at a very early age of expressing 
himself on every topic, however trivial or common, in the fewest 
and most suitable terms he could find.” 





Art. III.—RESULTS OF WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


In the early part of the year 1823 there was presented, in the 
British House of Commons, an example of moral heroism not often 
paralleled—one man, in the face of a powerful opposing govern- 
ment, and contrary to the judgment and wishes of all his friends, 
rising up, alone and unsupported, to strike ‘a blow at the root of co- 
lonial slavery. That man was Thomas Fowell Buxton. He had 


© And yet, singularly'enough, we find him in his tenth year making an entry 
in his memorandum book which scarcely any educated boy of his age would not 
have written more accurately :—“J. B. left Mr. Marchant’s school January the 
8th, 1789, in the ninth year of my age, who always acquitted his trust toward 
me in a manner worthy of esteem,” 
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given notice of his purpose to move, on a certain day, a resolution 
declaring slavery to be “repugnant to the principles of the British 
Constitution and of the Christian religion.” The government, 
dreading to offend the powerful West India body, yet unprepared to 
brave and set at naught the deepening feeling of the people on the 
slavery question, earnestly begged for postponement; and his own 
political friends, and even his antislavery associates, infected with 
similar fears, also entreated him to defer his purpose, lest he should 
damage the cause he was anxiousto serve. But, relying on the justice 
of his cause and the integrity of his motives, and convinced that the 
right time had come, he boldly assumed the entire responsibility, and 
submitted his motion ‘according to the notice which had been given. 
In that hour a fatal blow was given to the system of British slavery. 
It is true that the motion was negatived on a division of the House, 
but it was by a majority so small that the government felt itself com- 
pelled to take action on the subject; and accordingly Mr. Canning, 
then prime minister, introduced and carried a resolution expressive 
of the desire entertained by Parliament for the adoption of effectual 
and decided measures for improving the condition of the slaves, and 
for their emancipation at the earliest period compatible with their 
own well-being, and with a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private persons. 

From that day the abolition of slavery in the colonies became only 
a question of time; but it was not until after a severe and protracted 
struggle between the philanthropy and the religion of the nation, on 
the one hand, and the powerfyl interests involved in the mainte- 
nance of the system, on the other, that on the 28th of August, 1833, 
the act, passed by the two houses of Parliament, received the royal 
signature, which decreed that slavery should terminate throughout 
the British empire, and that immortal beings gifted with intellectual 
and moral faculties capable of illimitable development should no 
longer, under the sanction of British laws, be degraded to the condi- 
tion of brutes, and bought and sold as goods and chattels. 

The passing of this measure had became a political necessity ; for 
not only had the recent servile insurrection in Jamaica, accompanied 
as it was by a fearful sacrifice of property and human life, demon- 
strated the peril with which the maintenance of the system was 
fraught, and that the planters were living as on the crust of a seeth- 
ing voleano; but the exposure of the inherent evils and horrors of the 
system, to which that insurrection led, had so wrought upon the pub- 
lic mind, and aroused the conscience of the nation, that nothing less 
could satisfy the people than the adoption of immediate and effectual 
measures for the abolition of what was felt to be a national crime; 
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and few were found to object to the proposal that a reasonable 
amount should be awarded from the national purse, as compensation 
to those who were interested in slave property. Looking beyond 
the simple abstract question, that no moral right can be acquired in 
that which was at first obtained by injustice and wrong, the intelligent 
and religious portion of the British people felt that it was a national 
sin, in the guilt of which all had shared; and that it would be just 
and generous in the nation to take part with the slaveholder in the 
pecuniary loss which it was supposed would be involved in the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. Hence, with few dissentients in either house 
of Parliament, it was finally decided to give to the owners of 
slaves twenty million sterling, ($100,000,000,) to be divided in just 
proportions among those colonies which agreed, through their respect- 
ive legislatures, to carry into effect the principles and provisions of 
the imperial abolition act. 

It will be remembered that the extinction of slavery was not ap- 
pointed to take place all at once, but after a probationary term, de- 
nominated an “apprenticeship,” of six years on the part of the pre- 
dial, and of four years on the part of the non-predial slaves; all un- 
der six years of age being declared to be, on the 1st of August, 1834, 
“to all intents and purposes free, and discharged of and from all 
manner of slavery, and absolutely and forever manumitted.” The 
term of predial apprenticeship was appointed to cease on the Ist of 
August, 1840, and that of the non-predial on the 1st of August, 
1838. ‘The labor of the predial apprentices was limited to forty-five 
hours per week for their masters, who were bound, as were all the 
masters, to provide their apprentices with food, lodging, clothing, 
medicine, and medical attendance. The masters were empowered to 
sell out at any time, or otherwise dispose of, the remainder of their 
apprentices’ term of servitude, but were prohibited removing them 
from the colony in which they were located, or separating families ; 
and the apprentices, with or without the consent of the masters, 
were entitled to buy out their discharge on a fair valuation, for 
which a court of arbitration was provided by the act of emancipation. 
It also contained other provisions not necessary to be mentioned 
here; and a hundred paid magistrates were appointed to administer 
and superintend the practical working of this important measure, 
with a salary in no case exceeding $1,500. 

In adopting this method of gradual disenthrallment, there is ‘no 
reason to doubt that the British government acted on the honest 
conviction that a modified system of coerced labor, for a limited 
time, substituted for unmitigated slavery, would on the whole be safer 
and better than immediate and unqualified emancipation, and prepare 
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the negroes gradually for the possession of entire freedom; but it 
was not without a sturdy opposition from some‘who had taken an 
active part in the antislavery movement, that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem was finally agreed to, and the act embodying it carried 
through Parliament. “It is well known,” writes Joseph Sturge, 
“that the measure so undeservedly termed ‘an act for the abolition of 
slavery,’ was opposed to the views of those who objected on principle 
to slavery, whose exertions had excited general public sympathy for 
the oppressed, and at length urged the question of abolition on an un- 
willing government. ‘They could not have done otherwise than pro- 
test, as they did, against a law which declared slavery to be forever 
abolished, and the slaves set free, subject to such exceptions as 
created a new kind of slavery under the name of apprenticeship.” * 

If the provisions of the imperial act, defective as it unquestionably 
was, both in its principle and details, had been adopted and carried 
out in good faith in the several colonies, the results might have been 
very different from what they were; but this was very far from being 
the case. While two of the colonial legislatures, those of Antigua 
and the Bermudas, availed themselves of the alternative, which the 
British act gave them, of dispensing with the apprenticeship alto- 
gether, and giving unrestricted freedom to their slaves at once, others 
adopted the scheme propounded by the home government with the 
greatest reluctance, only because refusal or neglect to embody its 
provisions in a local act on the part of any of the colonies would 
carry with it a forfeiture of the share of compensation money which 
would otherwise have been awarded to them respectively, according 
to their several claims. In Jamaica, for instance, where, only 
eighteen months before the passing of the Abolition act, a measure 
to abolish female flogging, and another providing for the compulsory 
manumission of slaves on a fair valuation, had been indignantly and 
contemptuously rejected by the legislature, the provisions of the 
emancipation law were most unwillingly adopted by the local authori- 
ties, under the influence of deep-rooted prejudices in favor of coerced 
labor; and the result was the passing of a local act, nominally in 
accordance with that of the British Parliament, but greatly opposed 
to its spirit, favoring, as far as possible, the supposed interests 
and privileges of the planters, and calculated in all possible ways to 
hamper and discourage the apprentices. ‘This was too much the 
case in other colonies also as well as in Jamaica. 

The eventful day arrived which was appointed to usher in the 
new system, and transform hundreds of thousands of slaves into 
apprenticed laborers; and it passed away without any of those 


© West Indies in 1837, by J. Sturge and Thomas Harvey. 
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scenes of turbulence and riot, intemperance, rapine, and bloodshed, 
which had been anticipated and predicted with so much confidence. 
The behavior of the apprentices in all the colonies was characterized 
by sobriety and good order, and by deep religious feeling, which 
found expression in acts of religious worship and grateful songs of 
praise ; and after a few days they were found quietly pursuing their 
accustomed employment, as if the ordinary current of events had 
not been ruffled at all by one of the most remarkable social revo- 
lutions that is recorded in the annals of the world. 

A short time sufficed to bring to light the manifold defects of the 
apprenticeship system, as it was embodied in the several colonial 
acts, and the bad spirit in which the planters were determined to 
carry it out. ‘True wisdom would have suggested the policy of 
adopting a conciliatory treatment of the laborers in the new condi- 
tion in which the law had placed them, and of endeavoring to pro- 
mote a good understanding with, and securing the confidence of, 
those upon whom so much, as to the future cultivation of the soil 
and the value of the plantations, would depend. ‘This might pos- 
sibly have been the case had the proprietors themselves been upon 
the spot. But, unfortunately, for the most part they were absentees, 
and the plantations and the laborers were generally left in the hands 
of hirelings, most of whom had settled in the colonies as mere ad- 
venturers, with little or no education, and degraded and brutalized 
by their connection with the administration of slavery. With no 
permanent interest in the soil, and without any true concern for the 
interests of the absentee proprietors, these persons, in too many in- 
stances, cared only for the gratification of their own bad passions, 
fostered to terrible luxuriance by the long exercise of irresponsible 
power. Indignant that any restraint at all should be imposed upon 
them, they commenced and carried on a system of vexatious and 
harassing annoyances affecting the people, (to which some of the 
stipendiary magistrates, unfaithful to the trust reposed in them by 
the nation, too readily sold themselves,) which was no less hurtful 
to the interests of their masters than irritating and cruel to the 
laborers intrusted to their care. Says R. Montgomery Martin: 

“One of the first acts of the planters, after the first of August, was, to de- 
prive the negroes of all those allowances and customary gratuities which were 
not literally specified in the colonial act. Thus, the weekly allowance of her- 
rings or other salt fish, and, in the case of invalids, pregnant women, and 
mothers with young children, of a small quantity of flour or oatmeal, rice, 
sugar, etc., Was stopped, and certain other arrangements necessary to the 
welfare, and even the subsistence of the negroes, and long sanctioned by 
general custom in the colony, were, by many planters and overseers, suddenly 
set aside; no watchmen were henceforth provided for the provision grounds 
of the negroes, to prevent the crops from being destroyed by the trespass of 
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cattle, or plundered by vile and improvident persons; no women were any 
more employed as field-cooks and water-carriers, to prepare the breakfasts and 
dinners of the gangs in the field, in order that their meal-times might be also 
intervals of rest, and to carry water for them to quench the thirst excited by 
exhausting labor under a burning sun. These so-called indulgences scarcely 
deserved the name, since they were granted by the master-for his own inter- 
est’s sake, as necessary to the health of his slaves, who subsisted before, as 
after, the passing of the abolition act, chiefly on farinaceous roots, cultivated 
by their own hands. Yet these were, with bitter truth, called “the indulg- 
ences of slavery,” and their partial continuance was made the pretext of ex- 
torting a far more than equivalent value in extra labor.”—The British 
Colonies, by R. M. Martin, Esq. 


Under various pretexts, and by various methods of fraud, the ap- 
prentices were often deprived of their own time, and made to work 
for the plantations more than the law required; and frequently the 
distribution of the time they were by the law obliged to work dur- 
ing a week for their masters, was turned into a measure of annoy- 
ance, and heart-burnings and disputes were the result, which could 
not be otherwise than detrimental to the prosperity of the planta- 
tions. Many revolting cruelties were also practiced upon the people, 
especially in those districts where the stipendiary magistrates had 
become the mere tools of the planters, which would have rendered 
their condition nearly as bad as under slavery itself, but for the 
certainty of freedom at no very distant period. 

At length the representations which were sent to England, upon 
this subject, and reiterated from various quarters, drew Parlimentary 
attention to the wrongs and sufferings of the negroes under the ap- 
prenticeship system, and in March, 1836, a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into “the working of 
the apprenticeship system in the colonies, the condition of the ap- 
prentices, and the regulations affecting them which had been passed.” 
This committee sat during the session of 1836, and also in 1837, 
until the death of William LV. put an end to its labors by dis- 
solving the Parliament. In its report this committee, while it re- 
frained from recommending to Parliament the discontinuance of the 
apprenticeship system, or any direct interference with it, pointed 
out numerous violations of the imperial emancipation act of 1834 
by the authorities in Jamaica, and evasions of its leading provisions, 
and many illegal and unjust proceedings. 1. Want of recipro- 
city in the amount and application of the penalties inflicted by the 
authority of the special magistrates on managers and apprentices, 
the latter being subject, by the colonial laws, to heavy penalties for 
any misconduct, the former being liable to scarcely any penalty: at 
all. 2. The defective constitution of the tribunal for the valua- 
tion of apprentices applying to purchase their freedom, which, in 
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effect, rendered the compulsory manumission clause of the imperial 
act almost nugatory. 3. The want of adequate protection to the 
special magistrates against vexatious prosecutions, leaving them 
open to harassing and vindictive proceedings by which some, who 
did their duty fearlessly and faithfully, were worried beyond endur- 
ance, and in a few instances were really harassed to death by ma- 
lignant men, whose illegal doings they had visited with the penalties 
which the law prescribed. 4. The absence of any clause in the 
colonial law to regulate the; distribution of the time which the ap- 
prentices were compelled to give to their masters, and to prevent 
the withholding of the accustomed allowances and indulgences, and 
the abuses arising out of these serious defects in the local act. 
5. The corporeal punishment inflicted on female apprentices, and the 
barbarous practice of working females in chains, and in penal gangs. 
6. The defective state of the marriage laws, 7. The neglected 
condition of that part of the negro population who were under six 
years of age on the Ist of August, 1834, and were consequently 
made free, no provision whatever being made by the local govern- 
ment for the education of these children, although the subject, with 
the offer of pecuniary aid from the English government, had been 
repeatedly brought under the notice of the legislative authorities. 
The report was speedily followed by a publication of Messrs. 
Sturge, Harvey, Lloyd, and Scoble, members of the Society of 
Friends, who visited the West Indies for the purpose of investigat- 
ing on the spot the complaints which were made, and ascertaining 
for themselves the real condition of affairs in the several colonies. 
This publication contained such abundant and conclusive evidence 
of the illegalities and cruelties practiced there, that the British pub- 
lic, by whom it was exclusively read, became roused to an almost 
unparalleled state of excitement, because of the bad faith kept with 
them by the colonists. Public meetings were held through the 
country, large and numerous deputations were sent to London from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Downing-street and Westminster 
Hall were besieged, and petitions, signed "by more than a million of 
British subjects, imperatively demanded the abolition of the ap- 
prenticeship system, on the ground of a violation of contract on the 
part of the planters. A large portion of the London press, the re- 
ligious journals, and a great majority of the provincial papers, zeal- 
ously espoused the same cause. Larly in the year 1838 animated 
discussions on this subject took place in both houses of Parliament; 
and Lord Brougham, who had from the first opposed the apprentice- 
ship system in his place in the House of Peers, exhibited, in one of 
his most brilliant efforts, the evils attendant on its practical working 
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and its tendency to alienate the employed from their employers ; 
arguing in favor of its immediate abolition on the ground that the 
British public had already paid £20,000,000 sterling to compen- 
sate the planters for a loss which he contended was only imaginary, 
inasmuch as wherever the experiment of free negro labor was fairly 
tried, it proved more remunerative than slave labor. 

On the 30th of March Sir George Strickland moved in the House 
of Commons the immediate abolition of negro apprenticeship in the 
West Indies. ‘The ministry, unwilling to interfere with what they 
regarded as a solemn compact, entered into with the slave pro- 
prietors, opposed the motion; but such was the prevalent feeling on 
the subject, that the government could only command the small 
majority of sixty-four in a very full house. Seven weeks later, on 
the 22d of May, a motion of Sir Eardley Wilmot, for the immediate 
abolition of the apprenticeship, was actually carried in the Commons 
by a majority of three, the effect of which was neutralized by the 
interposition of the ministry, who succeeded in passing a subsequent 
resolution declaring it to be inexpedient to adopt any proceedings 
for the purpose of giving effect to the resolution of the 22d; where- 
upon, as it was evident something must be done to satisfy the 
nation, a bill was introduced and passed, remedying the defects of 
existing laws in the West Indies, and providing for the protection 
of the negroes in terms so plain and unequivocal as almost to defy 
misconstruction even by colonial legislatures or colonial magistrates. 

The legislatures of several of the islands, including Montserrat, 
Nevis, the Virgin Islands, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, early in 
1838, each spontaneously agreed to an act dispensing with the re- 
mainder of the term of apprenticeship, and providing for the final 
emancipation of the negroes in those islands on the ensuing first of 
August. Jamaica, and other colonies, held out for a time, chiefly 
with the hope of obtaining further compensation; but finding such 
hope delusive, they followed the example which these islands had 
set them, and determined upon bringing the “unnatural servitude” 
to an end, by giving freedom to the predial apprentices at the same 
time that the non-predial obtained their liberty. 

The first of August arrived, the second emancipation day, and the 
negroes of the British West Indies became unconditionally free, no 
legal disabilities being imposed which rendered their condition 
different from that of other subjects of the government. After the 
patience and forbearance which they had exhibited under the severe 
trials to which the apprenticeship system exposed them, there was 
no reason to fear that they would not, in this transition to entire 
freedom, manifest a conduct equally exemplary and satisfactory. 
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Many of the planters persisted in predicting general insubordina- 
tion, refusal to work for wages, and even riot and bloodshed, as the 
immediate and inevitable results of emancipation ; and they would, if 
not firmly withstood, have adopted measures calculated to bring 
about such results, by calling out the militia, and browbeating, 
bullying, and overawing the people. But these belligerent de- 
signs being thwarted by the firmness of the colonial governors, who 
had confidence in the peaceable disposition of the negroes, the great 
change was effected without the slightest difficulty or disturbance. 
Sir Lionel Smith, Governor of Jamaica, who had pledged himself 
to uphold the majesty of the law on this eventful occasion, says: 
“] have, not only without employing the militia, but without raising 
a policeman, or appealing to the support of a single soldier, amply 
fulfilled my promise. lt has been accomplished, no doubt, by 
means which they [the previous slaveholders] would utterly de- 
spise: the influence of the religious teachers of the people, the moral 
restraint under which that people consequently exist, and the loy- 
alty to their sovereign, and the confidence in the British govern- 
ment, which these very teachers, calumniated as they have been, 
have sedulously inculcated upon their flocks.”’* 

Thus it was that the failure of the apprenticeship system to an- 
swer the designs of the government, was owing chiefly to the abuses 
to which it was subjected in the several colonies. ‘That none but 
beneficial results would have followed unconditional emancipation, 
and that it would have been perfectly safe to adopt it in all the col- 
onies, may be justly inferred from the fact that in those two which 
refused to adopt the apprenticeship, and gave entire freedom to the 
slaves without any probationary term, the experiment was most suc- 
cessful; and that, although they shared in the general commercial 
depression to which all the colonies have been subjected from other 
causes, hereafter to be adverted to, they have continued to prosper 
from the time of the emancipation to the present day, and to afford 
satisfactory demonstration of the advantages to be derived from free 
labor over that which is compelled by the terror of the lash. But 
the liberal and benevolent purposes of the British government, to- 
ward the masters as well as the slaves, were utterly frustrated by 
the infatuation of the colonists, who, by perverting the humane pro- 
visions of the imperial act, or setting them at nought by direct 
breach of faith, and pursuing a system of injustice, and even ven- 
geance, in many instances, toward the apprentices, converted the 
new system into one of galling oppression, which might, but for the 
near prospect of its early cessation, have provoked resentment, and 

° Parlimentary Papers, 1839. 
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led to consequences most deplorable to all parties concerned. And 
there was too much reason to believe that, in some breasts, the de- 
liberate design was cherished of provoking the people to adopt such 
a line of conduct as would cloud the glory of emancipation, and 
give them an excuse for declaring that people of the African race 
are unfitted for aught but slavery. 

‘’he annexed table gives the population of the several colonies, 
the average market value of the slaves in each between 1822, and 
1830, and the distribution of the £20,000,000 of compensation 


money : 
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lt would be eae to arrive at anything like a correct con- 
clusion concerning the operation and results of emancipation, without 
taking into consideration the financial condition of the colonies when 
this great change was accomplished, as this constitutes one of the 
principal elements of the whole question. And here it is that much 
of the misapprehension has arisen that so largely prevails on a sub- 
ject which has an important bearing upon the destiny and happiness 
of millions held in bondage in other parts of the world. The fact 
that many of the planters have been unable to continue the cultiva- 
tion of their estates, and that many large plantations have been 
thrown up, and have gone out of cultivation altogether, is triumph- 
antly appealed to, as exhibiting the evil effects of emancipation, and 
showing that this great experiment of British justice and humanity 
has proved a failure. This is simply a mistake, based upon igno- 
rance of the sad and ruinous condition to which the colonies had been 
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reduced under the institution of slavery. It is capable of demon- 
stration that the ruin of many of the slave proprietors, and the con- 
sequent abandonment of their plantations, was brought about by 
causes apart from, and anterior to, the abolition of slavery. ‘These 
were, indeed, the results of the old system, not of the new; the effects 
of slavery, and not of emancipation. A very large majority of the 
West India planters were insolvent, and their property hopelessly 
mortgaged, long before any voice was lifted up in the British senate 
to advocate the emancipation of the slaves m the colonies. Jamaica, 
because it is the largest of the freed colonies, having possessed more 
than a third of the entire number of slaves in the British dominions, 
and because it has suffered greater commercial depression than any 
other colony, is the one most frequently pointed to as furnishing 
what are presumed to be the strongest arguments against the wisdom 
and the success of the emancipation scheme. It will therefore be 
only fair to look at the state of affairs in Jamaica as affording the 
best illustration of the condition to which the planters were reduced 
prior to and at the time of the abolition, by the influences, and 
through the operation, of slavery. 

This large and beautiful island had been long gradually declining, 
even before the commencement of the present century, and public 
and private bankruptcy threatened to engulf it in irremediable ruin ; 
but it was hoped that the princely sum given to the owners of slaves 
in the way of compensation, together with large advances made to 
the island by the British Government, on loan, at low rates of in- 
terest, would restore a more sound financial condition than had 
existed for upward of a century. ‘This expectation was, however, 
founded in ignorance of the extent of existing evils. ‘The circum- 
stances of the landholders had become, in many cases, too deeply 
embarrassed to admit of their being so retrieved. ‘They had long 
been playing a sort of desperate game, involving themselves deeper 
and deeper in debt and difficulty, until they found themselves, at 
the time that the emancipation act took effect, in the position of 
ruined gamblers. When the payment of their large share of com- 
pensation money came to be made, not to themselves, but to the 
merchants who had become the mortgagees of their estates, it neces- 
sarily caused a balance to be struck between them and their credit- 
ors, and revealed to them the full force of what they had long been 
declaring, perhaps without fully believing it, that their estates 
were mortgaged far beyond their value, and, consequently, that great 
part of them were irretrievably insolvent. 

This ruinous condition of affairs dates from a period not only 
prior to emancipation, but anterior to the time when the abolition of 
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the slave-carrying trade was first mooted by Granville Sharpe, Clark- 
son, and others, and was brought about by a process which could 
have no other result. Most of the proprietors were absentees, their 
large estates, lying in different parts of the island, being often in- 
trusted to the charge of a single agent, who could not possibly reside 
upon them, or even visit them frequently, having other agencies of 
a similar kind intrusted to him. ‘The superintendence, therefore, 
devolved upon the overseers, whose chief aim being to raise large 
and immediate profits, often forced the negroes to labor beyond what 
they were able to endure in such an exhausting climate, heedless of 
the waste of life they occasioned, and calculating upon a ready and 
continuous supply of slaves from the coast of Africa; while the 
absentee proprietors, who had judged of the condition of their planta- 
tions only by the large remittances sent them for a few years, and 
were ignorant of the losses sustained in their production, soon began 
to find their income largely abridged; and having themselves in- 
dulged beyond the bounds of economy, too often endeavored to extri- 
cate themselves from their difficulties by hopelessly exhausting their 
resources, either causing the slaves to be overworked, or purchasing 
others with funds advanced by the merchants to whom their produce 
was consigned, at exorbitant rates of interest, and secured by mort- 
gages on the plantations and the slaves. Long, one of the early his- 
torians of the West Indies, says: “The purchase of new negroes is 
the most chargeable article attending these estates, and the true 
source of the distresses under which their owners suffer; for they 
involve themselves so deeply in debt to make these inconsiderate 
purchases, and lose so many by disease, or other means, in the 
seasoning, that they become unable to make good their engagements, 
and are plunged in lawsuits and anxiety.” 

It was owing to this method of carrying on the culture of the 
estates that, long before the abolition of the African slave-carrying 
trade, which took place in 1808, insolvency and ruin largely prevailed 
among the planters in Jamaica, insomuch that the House of Assembly 
in 1792 made this statement in one of its official papers: “In the 
course of twenty years 177 estates in Jamaica have been sold 
for the payment of debts, 55 have been thrown up, and 92 are 
still in the hands of creditors; and it appears, from a return made 
by the provost-marshal, that 80,121 executions, amounting to 
£22,563,786 sterling, have been lodged in his office in the course of 
twenty years.” 

Another report, issued by the Jamaica Legislative Assembly in 
1804, and published by the British House of Commons in February 
1805, states: “ Every British merchant holding securities or reakestate 
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(in Jamaica) is filing bills in chancery to foreclose; although when 
he has obtained his decree he hesitates to enforce it, because he 
must himself become the proprietor of the plantation, of which, from 
fatal experience, he knows the consequences.” 

‘The same document proceeds to assert that “ Sheriff’s officers are 
everywhere selling property at less than half the original cost,” that 
“all kind of credit is at an end,” that “confidence has ceased,” and 
that ‘‘a faithful detail would have the appearance of a frightful 
caricature.” x 

In 1807 a West India Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons reported “that since the year 1792 there had taken place a 
progressive deterioration in the situation of the planters.” A report 
of the Jamaica House of Assembly, in the same year, declared that 
within the five or six previous years “sixty-five estates had been 
abandoned, thirty-two sold under decrees of chancery, and there 
were one hundred and fifteen more respecting which suits in chancery 
were pending, and many other bills preparing.” ‘They also stated 
that “the sugar estates lately brought to sale, and now in chancery 
in this island and in England, amount to about one fourth of the 
whole number in the colony; and the committee anticipated, very 
shortly, the bankruptcy of a much larger part of the community, and 
in the course of a few years that of the whole class of sugar planters, 
with few exceptions.” 

The unprofitable and ruinous tendency of the system of slavery, 
even under the most advantageous circumstances, must, from these 
extracts, be evident to the most skeptical; for, be it remembered, 
they refer to a period when the planters could command an unlimited 
supply of slaves to repair that waste of life continually resulting 
from the effort to extract from the soil all the profit it was capable 
of yielding; yet the colonial slaveholders could not ward off embar- 
rassment and ruin. For more than half a century their condition 
had been gradually deteriorating. And it is equally capable of 
demonstration, that after the termination of the slave-carrying trade, 
the possession of more than eight hundred thousand slaves did not 
enable the planters to cultivate sugar and coffee, and other produc- 
tions, either so extensively or so profitably as to pay them for the 
heavy expenditure with which compulsory labor must ever be at- 
tended. ‘hey continued to plunge deeper and deeper into distress 
and insolvency. 

In 1808 a committee of the House of Commons recommended 
the suspension of the use of grain in the distilleries of Great Britain 
for one year, in order “to save the West Indies from the disasters 
which awaited them in consequence of the depreciation in the price 
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of sugar, and the increased expense attendant on its cultivation, the 
value of the produce being barely equal to the charges of production, 
leaving no rent for land, and no interest for the large capital em- 
ployed on it.” (The price was about that time thirty-four shillings 
per cwt.) ‘The committee stated that “one hundred and fifteen 
sugar estates were then in the Court of Chancery,” that “fore- 
closures had become unusually frequent,” and that annuitants de- 
pendent on West India property for their provision, had in many 
instances been totally deprived of their income.’”* 

In 1812 a memorial from the Jamaica planters to the crown 
states: “The ruin of the original possessors of property has been 
completed ; exactions, debasement, and privations have been long and 
patiently endured by the proprietors; a large portion of them now 
see approaching the lowest state of human misery, absolute want to 
their families, and the horrors of a jail for themselves. Estate after 
estate has passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent 
from the island, until there are large districts, whole parishes, in 
which there is not a single proprietor of a sugar plantation resident.” 

In 1813 Mr. Marryatt, an eminent colonial agent, during a debate 
in Parliament on the sugar question, declared that “ there were 
comparatively few estates in the West Indies that had not during 
the last twenty years been sold, or given up to creditors.” 

In 1821 the Jamaica House of Assembly addressed the king “ on 
the distresses which afflicted the colony,” and complained of “ the 
pressure of unmitigated suffering.” And in 1822 another address 
was presented to the king by the House of Assembly, petitioning 
for “assistance to rescue the landholders and capitalists from ruin, 
and the laborers from absolute want.” 

In 1824 a somewhat similar memorial declared that property had 
“gradually depreciated to one half its value ;” and in 1825 the still 
increasing sufferings of the planters were dolefully set forth. 

In 1826 another memorial, laid before the throne, asserted that 
“commerce was gradually deserting the shores of Jamaica,” that 
“signs of prosperity were no longer perceptible ; one universal gloom 
lowered all around, and ruin in the most dreadful shape, and to all 
appearance inevitable, was advancing with rapid strides.” 

In 1831 Viscount Goderich, then colonial secretary, in a dispatch 
dated November 5, observed: “ ‘The existence of severe commer- 
cial distress among all classes of society connected with the West 
Indies is, unhappily, too evident. Without denying the concur- 
rence of many causes, it is obvious that the great and permanent 
source of distress which almost every page of the West Indies re- 

® Parliamentary Report, April 13, 1808. 
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cords is to be found in the institution of slavery. It is in vain to 
hope for long-continued prosperity in any country in which the 
people are not dependent on their own voluntary labor for support; 
in which labor is not prompted by legitimate motives, and does not 
earn its natural reward. I cannot but regard the system itself as 
the perennial spring of those distresses of which, not only at pres- 
ent, but during the whole of the last fifty years, the complaints have 
been so frequent and so just.” 

In 1832, eighteen months before the passing of the emancipation 
act by the British Legislature, the West India body in England 
petitioned Parliament, declaring that “the alarming and unpre- 
cedented state of distress in which the whole of the British West 
India interest is at this time involved, justifies them in imploring 
the Legislature to adopt prompt and effectual measures of relief, in 
order to preserve them from inevitable ruin.” 

It is thus evident, beyond all doubt, that the financial and com- 
mercial condition of the slave colonies had for nearly a century been 
declining from bad to worse, and that about the time of emancipa- 
tion they had well-nigh reached the last stage of prostration. It is 
altogether a fallacy to ascribe the ruin which came upon some of 
the planters to the abolition of slavery; as gross a perversion of 
truth as can well be conceived. ‘The system of slavery itself was, 
as Lord Goderich justly observes, “the perennial spring of all their 
distresses.” And it could not well be otherwise. Apart from those 
causes of expense and embarrassment which have been referred to 
as existing before Great Britain terminated the African slave-trade 
to the colonies, no landed property in the world could bear the bur- 
dens which were imposed upon the plantations in the West Indies, 
and the drain to which they were continually subjected. ‘The al- 
ready insolvent proprietors continued to the last to live in splendid 
style in England, or elsewhere, on money advanced, sometimes at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty per cent., by the merchants to whom 
their sugar, rum, and coffee were consigned; while the whole proper- 
ties, including lands, buildings, and slaves, were heavily mortgaged. 
Meanwhile this system of absenteeism, combined with slavery, ne- 
cessitated the maintenance of a perfect hierarchy of agencies, all 
salaried and sustained at the expense of the estates. Supposing a 
plantation to have upon it four hundred slaves, which an estate of 
five or six hundred acres would require, the supplies which were 
necessary for these slaves,’ and for the property generally, would be 
sent out by the merchant consignee at his own price. ‘I'o superin- 
tend these four hundred slaves the services of four or five white 
book-keepers, each possessing a horse, were required, one taking 
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charge of the boiling-housg, another of the still-house, another of 
the cattle, and one or more superintending the working gangs in 
the field; for the law required the employment of a given number of 
these white officials, in proportion to the number of slaves on the 
plantation, with the view of keeping up an effective militia force, in 
which all of them were enrolled, to check or put down insubordina- 
tion on the part of the negroes, of which the colonists stood in per- 
petual fear. In addition to these book-keepers there would be a 
head carpenter, a head mason, etc., etc., also white men, that they 
might be qualified for serving in the militia. Superior to all these 
was the overseer or manager, residing on the plantation, with his 
harem, and a large retinue of servants and horses, all maintained at 
the cost of the estate. Above the overseer was the attorney, so 
called from the legal instrument, or “ power of attorney,” by virtue 
of which he took the general management and direction as the rep- 
resentative of the proprietor; not, however, resident on the estate, 
but occupying the “ great house,” or mansion, whenever he thought 
fit to visit the plantation, and where, generally for his convenience, a 
mistress with another retinue of servants were maintained at the 
cost of the luckless proprietor, the attorney claiming and receiving 
his commissions on ail the produce of the estate for the trouble of 
acting as the proxy of the absentee. Last of all there was the mer- 
chant in England, holding mortgages on the plantation at high rates 
of interest, to whom all produce must be consigned, that he too 
might be entitled to charge his commissions for receiving and dis- 
posing of it. All that could go to the account of the proprietor 
was just the overplus after these several demands had been met, 
and the wear and tear of cattle and machinery supplied. Conse- 
quently, when through mismanagement or misfortune, such as fail- 
ure of crops, etc., the plantations failed to produce the amount 
necessary to cover all these expenses, and supply the extravagant 
demands of the proprietor to keep up his princely style of living, 
the merchants made further advances on mortgage, and the planta- 
tions generally became more hopelessly involved. 

What farms in Europe or America, we may ask, could bear the 
operation of a system like this, or endure such impositions, without 
bringing their owners to ruin? Yet this reckless system of ex- 
travagance was almost universal in the British West Indies down 
to the very day when emancipation took place, augmenting year by 
year the debts and difficulties of the landed proprietors, and produc- 
ing that general insolvency which we have shown was so loudly and 
justly complained of. 

Such was the financial condition of a large proportion of the West 
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Indies, and such the causes which produced it, when, in 1834, the 
absolute slavery of former years gave place to the apprenticeship 
system. Slavery, like the deadly upas, had spread a blighting in- 
fluence over all that it covered, and had brought all who were con- 
cerned with it to the verge of ruin. Bad as their affairs were, many 
of the proprietors might have been preserved from the fate which 
has come upon them, if they had acted with the discretion and 
promptitude which the urgency of their affairs demanded. If they 
had visited their properties, and taking advantage of the kindly dis- 
position which the negroes felt toward them personally, and of the 
grateful desire which they cherished of showing themselves, by their 
industry and good conduct, worthy of freedom, if they had established 
new and amicable relations with them, placing the estates under a 
more satisfactory system of management, and abolishing the cum- 
brous and expensive machinery which had been found necessary for 
the coercion of slave labor, but which was required no longer, the 
best results might have been obtained, and families now reduced to 
hopeless indigence, by an absolute adherence to that system of 
absenteeism and neglect which had already wrought so great an 
amount of evil, might have struggled through their difficulties, and 
now been living in comparative wealth and comfort, surrounded by 
an honest, laborious, and happy peasantry. 

Very few of the Jamaica planters took this prudent course. Loth 
to give up the attractions of European society, or possessed with exag- 
gerated fears of a tropical climate, most of them refrained from 
even a temporary visit to their plantations, and the overseers and the 
negroes were left to settle matters as best they could, under the nom- 
inal supervision of the planting attorneys; some of whom had them- 
selves become landholders, and their attention being naturally directed 
first to their own properties, they could seldom find time to do more 
for their constituents than to correspond officially with the actual 
managers, and assent, as a matter of course, to arrangements which 
imperatively demanded the active investigation of persons deeply 
interested in the welfare of the estate. Thus left to themselves, the 
overseers, notwithstanding the warnings of successive governors, and 
many of the more upright and conscientious of the special magis- 
trates, continued the cruel and ignominious treatment of the negroes 
which they had practiced up to the termination of the apprentice- 
ship, and pursued altogether a line of conduct which was most dis- 
astrous to thé estates and fatal to the interests of their employers. 
Mr. R. M. Martin, who visited several of the colonies to ascertain 
the actual condition of affairs, says, in his elaborate work on the col- 
onies, from which we have already quoted: 
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“ Deprived of the power of coercion by the whip, the overseer thought only of 
using it in another form, by the exaction of oppressive rents; and if these 
were not paid, the cattle were turned in on the provision grounds of the peo- 
ple, their few pigs, goats, and poultry shot, and the ties of old association which 
might, and (from the peculiar attachment cherished by the negro to the spot 
on which he was born) probably would have sufficed to attach them to the 
properties to which they had previously belonged, were thus rudely and forever 
severed. By impolitic harshness and neglect, a large number of people were 
compelled, in self-defense, to cease from being laborers on the sugar estates, 
and to beeome cottiers; the more so, because the high price of provisions ab- 
solutely necessitated that they should grow food for their families, who must 
otherwise have starved. Proprietors, or their agents, have therefore, to a 
great extent, themselves to blame for the diminution of labor which they expe- 
rienced, and which has tended to bring about a diminution of sugar and 
coffee.” 


Mr. Martin further says: 

“Under the most favorable circumstances, the want of capital would have 
been of necessity a serious bar to the employment of labor, but the conduct 
of many of the overseers, in withholding the promised wages upon frivolous 
and even false pretenses, greatly increased these difficulties. The provision 
grounds formerly allotted to the negroes, soon became a bone of contention ; 
for not only were the most exorbitant rents demanded and enforced by a 
petty-debt act, which afforded great facilities for the obtainment of fictitious 
or exaggerated claims, but the questions of rent and wages were willfully 
mixed up, so as to be a constant source of vexatious oppression to the negro, 
whose natural desire to obtain a freehold of his own, and thus become inde- 
pendent of such influence, was stimulated to the highest degree. Once mas- 
ter of that much coveted possession, the laborer could no longer be induced to 
relinquish its profitable cultivation, unless the wages offered him for toiling 
elsewhere were both remunerative and certain. This many overseers had it 
not in their power to offer; however willing, they could not furnish, on the 
Saturday evening, those weekly earnings which the laborer, all the world over, 
rightly values so much more when paid regularly, and in cash, than by red 
other system. ‘The consequence was a loud outery for more labor, whic 
there was not capital to employ.” 

That these statements are entirely true, especially of Jamaica, the 
writer of this article can bear witness, having been resident in that 
island at the time of the emancipation, and for fourteen years after it 
took place; and also standing in such a relation to the emancipated 
people as brought him to an intimate acquaintance with their affairs. 
Not unfrequently the planters, after the abolition of the appren- 
ticeship, when the people had become renters of the houses and allot- 
ments of land which they had previously occupied, extorted, or en- 
deavored to extort, from each of the several adult members of the 
family, in labor, the full amount of rent due for the whole premises 
which they collectively occupied ; thus actually compelling them to 
pay for the same cottage and land several times over. Resistance 
to this extortion caused much litigation in the petty law courts, and 
often led to the destruction of the laborers’ gardens and provision 
grounds, and their small live stock, by the vindictive overseer. In 
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numerous cases the wages of the people, for want of the necessary 
capital to carry on the culture of the plantation, were withheld by 
the overseers, or paid only in part, for many weeks together; and 
multitudes complained that under various pretexts they were de- 
frauded of a considerable part of the fruit of their toil; a complaint 
so well founded that a planting attorney, who had a large number 
of plantations and properties under his management, acknowledged 
to a friend of ours that he made them profitable by doing the people 
out of a portion of their wages. ‘The effect it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. ‘he prevalence of such practices as these produced much 
suffering, and gave rise to many heart-burnings among the laborers, 
and at length induced the missionaries, who had always been the 
steadfast friends of these oppressed children of Africa, to take up in 
convenient localities, and on their own personal responsibility, large. 
portions of land, which could be obtained cheaply, and divide them 
into allotments of greater or less extent. ‘I'o these the people re- 
moved, paying for the land by instalments obtained by their industry 
and the practice of a rigid economy. In this manner Jamaica, and 
some other islands where land was available for the purpose, became 
rapidly overspread with negro towns and villages; and the laborers, 
freed from the galling tyranny and endless annoyances to which 
they had been subjected, settled on their own freeholds, building 
comfortable cottages, in which, with their families, they could dwell 
in peace. So extensively did this system prevail, that in Jamaica 
alone many thousand small freeholds were registered in the island 
record office during the first ten years after the final emancipation 
of the negroes. 

Even under the discouraging circumstances we have described, 
the people generally continued to labor where they had anything 
like a reasonable prospect of obtaining the wages they earned. We 
have known them work for many weeks together on the plantations, 
receiving only part of their earnings, or only the promise of pay- 
ment, sustaining themselves meanwhile by the produce of their own 
grounds. Where there was the ability to pay reasonable wages, and 
to pay them regularly, the planters never found any lack of laborers. 
The railway between Kingston and Spanish ‘Town was constructed 
about 1845-6 entirely by negro labor; and although it is a more 
laborious kind of toil than the ordinary work of the sugar or coffee 
plantations, we were told by one of the principal managers of the 
works that they could always command labor to any extent they 
required, and that no people could work better than the negroes did. 
The reason he assigned was, that “their wages were paid in full, and 
without any vexatious disputes, or objections, every Saturday after- 
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noon.” In the West Indies, as elsewhere, the people will labor under 
the influence of those motives and inducements which in all parts of 
the world are necessary to make men submit to monotonous daily 
toil. Without such inducements they cannot reasonably be expected 
to labor; nor have they had such a training under the old dispensa- 
tion, from which they are now happily delivered, as was calculated 
to make them become enamored of unrequited toil. 

That under such a state of things as then existed many plan- 
tations and estates should either drag on very heavily, or fall out of 
cultivation altogether, was unavoidable. ‘lhe embarrassed proprie- 
tors, after the emancipation, became more and more encumbered 
with debts and difficulties, in consequence of their own supineness 
and neglect, and the infatuated conduct of their agents and represent- 
atives in the colonies. But that which brought to a crisis, in most 
cases, the ruin which we have shown slavery itself had wrought, was 
the free-trade policy adopted by Sir Robert Peel’s government in 
1846. rom the beginning of the sugar cultivation in the West In- 
dies, almost a perfect monopoly of the British market was secured 
to the West India interest, by the imposition of heavy protective 
duties on foreign produce, and this protection they enjoyed without 
interruption until 1846, when, among the other great fiscal changes of 
the period, it was determined to reduce the sugar duties, and finally 
to remove altogether the protection which had hitherto been given to 
West India produce. Being entirely unprepared for such a sweep- 
ing change, and having utterly neglected to adopt those improve- 
ments in the culture and manufacture of their produce which alone 
could enable them to enter upon a successful competition with the 
slave-grown produce of Cuba, Porto Rico, Brazil, etc., (for they have 
always been notoriously slow to adopt improvements of any kind 
whatever, ) the emancipated colonies were for a season prostrated by 
this unlooked-for blow. ‘The compensation money which accom- 
panied the act of emancipation had warded off for a while the ruin 
which impended over the great bulk of the proprietors; for although 
it did not go immediately into their hands, being claimed and taken 
up by the merchant mortgagees of the estates, yet it placed these 
mortgagees in a position to make further advances, and so enabled 
the planters to struggle on for a few years longer. Some, in Bar- 
badoes, Antigua, and St. Kitts, by the adoption of a well-timed econ- 
omy, and a kindly treatment of the laborers, and by turning their 
attention to practical improvements in raising and manufacturing 
their produce, struggled through their difficulties, saving themselves 
and their properties, and were able to survive the crisis of 1846. 
But with the larger number of those who held West India property 
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it was otherwise. ‘The equalization of the sugar duties caused that 
article to go down below fifty per cent. in the British market; the 
depreciation of West India property became very great, beyond all 
precedent; merchants and capitalists shrunk from making further 
investments in the colonies while so dark a cloud lowered over them; 
the already ruined planters came to a stand, and their properties, for 
want of capital, either fell into other hands by the foreclosure of 
mortgages, or else fell out of cultivation altogether. In British 
(iuiana, to use the words of the commissioners who were appointed 
in 1851 to inquire into the condition and prospects of the colony, 
“the sugar act of 1846 at once prostrated the whole landed inter- 
est of the country, and has been already, in 1850, the total ruin of 
many an opulent proprietor. Names, the highest and most influen- 
tial, have followed one another in the gazette with ominous rapidity ; 
and the estates of men formerly holding the highest positions in the 
colony, have been successively brought to the hammer, and their 
owners absolutely beggared.” 

In Trinidad, within three years after the passing of that bill, no 
less than fifty-six sugar estates were either wholly or in part aban- 
doned. Lord Harris, the governor, writing to the home government 
on the distress of the planters, says: “Since the passing of the 
sugar bill, equalizing the duties on free and slave sugar, and admit- 
ting slave-grown sugar on equal terms with our sugar into the home 
markets, nineteen planters have gone through the insolvent court; 
their liabilities amount to £370,000; the average dividend paid is 
three pence three farthings in the pound.” 

But in Jamaica the effect was still more fatal, for there the insolv- 
ency wrought by slavery and absenteeism was more general than in 
the other colonies. From a return published by the House of As- 
sembly, it was shown that, within four years after January 1, 1848, 
there were in that island 128 sugar plantations, 96 coffee properties, 
and 30 cattle- breeding estates, called pens, wholly abandoned; and 
71 sugar plantations, 66 coffee properties, and 22 cattle-breeding 
pens partially abandoned ; comprising altogether 391,187 acres, all 
of which had been continued in cultivation until the ruin of their 
embarrassed proprietors was finally consummated by the agricultural 
and commercial depression consequent upon the free-trade policy of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

It is necessary that these facts should thus be placed on record, 
that the West India question may be rightly understood, and that 
emancipation may not be held chargeable with consequences which 
have proceeded from other and widely different causes. ‘I'he apolo- 
gists and advocates of slavery point exultingly to the British West 
Fourty Serres, Vou. XIl.—4 
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Indies ; and directing attention to the financial ruin which has come 
upon the former slaveholders, and to those plantations and estates 
the cultivation of which the owners could not command capital to 
carry on, they denounce emancipation as a Quixotic act, injurious to 
both master and servant, detrimental to commercial interests, and 
therefore to be considered as a warning, rather than held forth as a 
lesson, for the guidance of other slaveholding states. But this 
they do in ignorance both of the past history and the present con- 
dition of those colonies, which, as hereafter will be shown, aré now 
rising, under the benign influence of freedom, from the prostration 
and the manifold evil to which they were subjected under the system 
of slavery, and for which, as results are making manifest, emancipa- 
tion was the appropriate and the only effective remedy. 

Admit that owners of West India property have been reduced to 
indigence, that once valuable properties of various kinds have ceased 
to be cultivated ; that their buildings are now dismantled, and that 
in several of the islands the exports of staple commodities are less 
than they were some years ago; the foregoing extracts clearly prove 
that these are but the natural and unavoidable results of causes 
which had been in active operation for many years before any propo- 
sition for the liberation of the slaves was submitted to the considera- 
tion of the British Parliament. As well might the disastrous effects 
of a conflagration which has ruined and desolated a whole neighbor- 
hood, be ascribed to the fire-engines and those efforts of the fire 
brigade by which the devouring element has been subdued and its 
destructive ravages arrested, as these results be attributed to eman- 
cipation. Slavery exhausted the resources of the planters, and the 
sudden withdrawal of the protection with which for many years they 
had been favored, at the cost of the nation, brought their ruined 
affairs to a crisis; and the colonies have not yet had sufficient time 
to recover fully from the blighting influence thus shed upon them. 
They are yet in a transition state, but the restorative process ini- 
tiated by emancipation is going on; and the indications, in all respects, 
are such as to assure us that the West Indies have yet, in a financial 
and commercial sense, to see their most prosperous days. Jamaica, 
stained with deeper blood-guiltiness under the old system than any 
of the other colonies, has felt the depression more, and is the last 
to rise in the scale of prosperity ; which may be partly owing to the 
fact that the estates and plantations there were generally on a larger 
scale than in the other islands, and therefore not so easily brought 
again under cultivation when once abandoned; but the causes which 
have operated in most of the smaller islands to raise them above 
all the difficulties and discouragements which the slave system 
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entailed upon them, is producing, more slowly, the same results in 
Jamaica, which possesses more abundant resources than any other 
of the British colonies. 

While the foregoing observations and extracts reveal the true 
causes and the long progress of West India declension, and vindicate 
the noble act of emancipation from all participation therein, they 
also exhibit, in an impressive point of view, the unprofitable charac- 
ter of slavery, and illustrate the tendency it has to bring ruin upon 
all who are concerned in it. When the slave-carrying trade was in 
full operation, sanctioned by the home government, and the planters, 
able to obtain an unlimited supply of human chattels from Africa, 
could act fully upon the maxim often quoted among them, “It is 
cheaper to buy than to breed;” when they enjoyed a monopoly of 
the sugar market, and the whole British nation were slumbering in 
insensibility or ignorance concerning the murderous system of op- 
pression prevailing in the colonies, so that none interfered with or 
called in question their right in their human property; even at that 
period declension, embarrassment, and insolvency were complained 
of as the only results to the proprietors. And so, after the African 
slave market was closed against them, with the sanction of British 
law, and under the protection of the British flag, they held eight 
hundred thousand human beings in absolute bondage, and drove and 
wrought them at their pleasure, extorting all that could be wrung 
out of the blood and bones and sinews of men and women by the 
terror of the cart-whip, the bilboes, and the dungeon; the effect was 
the same; the process of ruin went on, and they advanced without 
check to bankruptcy, beggary, and want. ‘The whole history of the 
British West India slave colonies is conclusive as to the fact that 
slavery involves an unnatural condition of society, which has rotten- 
ness at its very core, and justifies the strong and expressive language 
of the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, when he denounced it as “a system 
which is cursed at both ends, while the blast of God is on its middle.” 

In another paper it will be shown that those who seek to uphold 
slavery by representing the British colonies as ruined by emancipa- 
tion, are as much mistaken concerning their present condition and 
prospects, under the operation of freedom, as they are with regard 
to the circumstances of their past history. 
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Art. IV.—OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


So many difficulties beset the question of time and place of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, that Alford, in his critical Commentary, 
without attempting a solution of them, simply states the different 
views respecting the identity or otherwise of the sermon in Matthew 
with that given in Luke vi, 12-49, as follows: 


“ There is, I. The view that they are identical. This is generally taken by 
ordinary readers of Scripture, from their similarity in many points. It is 
also taken by most of the modern German commentators, who uniformly reject 
every attempt at harmonizing by supposing the same or similar words to have 
been twice uttered. This view is, however, beset by difficulties. For, (a,) 
the sermon in Luke is expressly said to have been delivered after the selection 
of the apostles, whereas that in the text is as expressly, by continual consecu- 
tive notes of time, extending to the call of Matthew, (before which the apostles 
cannot have been chosen,) placed before that event. And it is wholly unlikely 
that Matthew, assuming him the author of our Gospel, would have made a 
discourse, which he must have heard immediately after his call as an apostle, 
to take place before that call. Then, (b,) this discourse was spoken on a 
mountain ; that, after descending from a mountain, in the plain; for that is the 
only admissible sense of the words. And again, (g,) the two discourses are, 
though containing much common matter, widely different. Of one hundred 
and seven verses in Matthew, Luke contains only thirty ; his four beatitudes 
are balanced by as many woes; and in his text, parts of the sermon are intro- 
duced by sayings which do not precede them in Matthew, (for example, Luke 
vi, 39-45,) but which naturally connect with them. II. Luke epitomized 
this discourse, leaving out whatever was unsuitable for his Gentile readers ; for 
example, Matt. v, 17-42. But this is improbable; for Luke in several verses 
is fuller than Matthew, and the whole discourse, as related by him, is connected 
and consecutive. III. The two discourses are wholly distinct. This view 
is maintained by Greswell, and principally from the arguments abowe noticed. 
But it also is not without grave difficulties, especially if we suppose, as Gres- 
well does, that Luke had the Gospel of Matthew before him. That two dis- 
courses wholly distinct should contain so much in common, seems unlikely and 
unnatural. It is hardly credible that two great public special occasions should 
be selected by the Lord near the commencement of his ministry, and two dis- 
courses delivered to the same audience, not identical, which might have been 
very probable, and impressive from that very circumstance ; nor consecutive 
nor explanatory the one of the other, but only coinciding in fragments, and 
not even as two different reports at the distance of some years might be ex- 
pected to do. Add to this, that those parts of the discourses in which Luke 
and Matthew agree, occur in both in a the same order, and that the be- 
ginning and conclusion of both are the same. IV. Matthew gives a general 
compendium of the sayings of our Lord during this part of his ministry, of 
which Luke’s discourse formed a portion, or perhaps was another shorter com- 
pendium. But the last stated objection applies with still greater force to this 
hypothesis, and renders it indeed quite untenable. Besides, it labors under 
the chronological difficulty in all its bearings. And to one who has observed 
throughout the close contextual connection of the parts in this discourse, it 
will be quite incredible that they should be a mere collection of sayings set 
down at hazard. V. The apparent discrepancies are sometimes reconciled 
by remembering that there is no fixed time mentioned in any Evangelist for 
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the special ordination of the apostles, and that it is very doubtful whether 
they were at any set moment so ordained all together. Thus Matthew may 
have been a usual hearer of our Lord, and present with the whole of the 
apostles, as related in Luke, though not yet formally summoned as related in 
Matt. ix, 9. The introduction of the discourse in Luke by the words é)évero 
dé év raic juépacc tavtac, (which I maintain to be, on Luke vi, 12, not only 
possibly, but expressly indefinite, and to indicate that the event so introduced 
may have happened at any time during the current great period of our Lord’s 
ministry before, during, or after those last narrated,) allows us great latitude 
in assigning Luke’s discourse at any precise time. This, however, leaves the 
difficulties (above stated under I) in supposing the discourses identical, in 
force, except the chronological one. With regard to the many sayings of this 
sermon, which occur, dispersed up and down, in Luke, see notes in their 
respective places, which will explain my view as to their connection and 
original times of utterance in each several instance.” 

Let us bring all these different views under one stand-point by 
examining and answering the objections which are made against the 
identity of the two discourses in Matthew and Luke. ‘They can be 
summed up under three heads : 

1. Itis contended “that the variance between Matthew und Luke, 
if we assume them to report the same discourse, 7s so great as to 
be incompatible with their being inspired writers. Nor could the 
difference be satisfactorily explained by regarding Luke’s report as 
an epitome of Matthew, for while he passes over a large part of the 
discourse reported by Matthew, he adds much which the latter has 
omitted, and brings some of the sayings of our Lord into a different 
connection.”” 

The objection with regard to the inspired character of the docu- 
ment must indeed be an insuperable one to those who hold to verbal 
inspiration in the strictest sense, namely, that the Holy Ghost con- 
strained the evangelists at all times to report the events and the dis- 
courses to their full extent, and in every particular, and in the most 
exact order, just as they took place or were spoken. “This theory, 
however,” Alford remarks, “uniformly gives way before an accurate 
examination of the Scriptures; even by those who hold it, it is never 
carried fairly through, but in detail abandoned. Hardly a single 
instance of parallelism arises between the evangelists, where they 
do not relate the same thing indeed in substance, but expressed in 
terms which, if /itera//y taken, are incompatible with each other. 
To cite only one obvious instance. The title over the cross was 
written in Greek. According to the verbal inspiration theory each 
evangelist has recorded the exact words of the inscription, not the 
general sense, but the inscription itself, not a letter less or more. 
This is absolutely necessary to the theory. Its advocates,must not 
be allowed, with convenient inconsistency, to take refuge in a com- 
mon-sense view of the matter, wherever their theory fails them, and 
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still to uphold it in the main.” Dispensing with the theory of verbal, 
and holding to such plenary inspiration as prevented the evangelists 
from attributing to the Lord any words of their own imagination, 
and enabled them to record, in the freedom of the Holy Spirit, not 
in the bondage of the letter, the sayings of our Lord, we shall find 
no difficulty in accounting for their variance in their report of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Matthew as well as Luke give us our Lord’s discourse in an abbre- 
viated form, with this difference, that the former gives a much fuller 
epitome than the latter. ‘The evangelists wrote independently of 
each other. ‘The selection and arrangement of the subject matter 
was left to human agency under divine guidance, and corresponded 
with the special object which each evangelist had in view. ‘There 
is, moreover, this difference between the two evangelists. What 
the eye and ear witness Matthew has recorded, we may assume as 
having been more immediately presented to his mind by the prom- 
ised Spirit (John xiv, 26; xvi, 14) than the record of Luke; who 
was dependent on the authentic but human testimony of others, and 
who, in the preface to his Gospel, does not lay claim to a supernatu- 
ral revelation of what he records, but to the care and accuracy of a 
faithful and honest historian. In giving the result of his investiga- 
tion, and forming a connected whole out of the several parts, we may 
expect that his report of the discourse was not so exact and full, 
and received a different form from that of Matthew, while at the 
same time he was preserved by the Spirit of truth from imputing 
to the Lord anything he did not say. 

While we however concede freely so much to human agency in 
the inspired records, we must utterly reject the supposition of 
Matthew or Luke having collected into a systematic discourse many 
sayings of our Lord spoken on different occasions. Such a supposi- 
tion would be inconsistent not only with their inspiration but with 
their honesty; and apart from this consideration there are internal 
evidences against such a hypothesis as is conceded even by rational- 
istic writers, like Baur, who says “that the discourse, breathing 
throughout the spirit of vital polemic against the Pharisees, makes 
undoubtedly the impression of being original and immediate.” With 
regard to the objection “that many parts of the sermon, as recorded 
by Matthew, are found in Mark and Luke, connected with quite 
different occasions,” Stier remarks very properly: “ It was in every 
respect worthy of the Great Teacher, and in accordance with his divine 
wisdom agd human condescension, that our Lord chose to repeat his 
sententious sayings on different occasions, and,” he adds, “this cus- 
tom of our Lord should make some preachers blush, who are vain 
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enough to think it is incumbent upon them, whenever they speak in 
public, to say something new.” 

Il. The difference in the order of time, assigned by Matthew 
and Luke, is urged against the identity of the two discourses. 
According to Luke it follows the selection of the twelve apostles, 
while in Matthew it seems to have preceded it. How improbable, 
it is said, that Matthew should report this most important discourse 
prior to his own call to the apostleship, if indeed our Lord had deliv- 
ered the Sermon on the Mount after the selection of his apostles! 

In answer to this second objection we reply, it is a matter of fact, 
which cannot be refuted, that Matthew, for some reason or other, 
does not mention his call to the apostleship in the proper chrono- 
logical order, as Mark and Luke do. He does not in general bind 
himself to a precise chronological order, rather arranging his subject 
matter in groups, according to the nature of the subjects narrated, as, 
for instance, the group of parables shows. ‘That he should assign so 
early a place in his Gospel to that sermon in which our Lord for 
the first time fully developed the fundamental principles of his king- 
dom, need not surprise us. And that our Lord delivered this dis- 
course not before the middle of his ministry is indicated also by 
Matthew’s remark, (iv, 23-25,) and by the open manner in which 
Jesus attacks the Pharisees and declares himself to be the 
Messiah. 

III. Against the identity of the two discourses, there is further 
urged the difference of some local circumstances attending the de- 
livery of the discourse. According to Matthew’s report, Jesus went 
up into a mountain and was sitting in delivering his sermon; but 
Luke says he came down from the mountain and stood in the plain. 
These variances however may easily be reconciled. By “ mountain” 
we are most probably to understand one of the high plains so com- 
mon in Palestine; and the descending refers to a hill, overhanging 
this high plain, to which he had before ascended for solitary prayer, 
a circumstance not mentioned by Matthew. As regards the position 
of Jesus while delivering his discourse, the standing may have 
occurred a few moments before he commenced his regular discourse, 
while the multitude was pressing around him. Even if we had not 
the statement of Matthew respecting our Lord’s sitting down to 
teach, we would have to complete the statement of Luke by suppos- 
ing that Jesus, standing at the beginning, soon after sat down, because 
the Jewish teachers usually delivered their instructions sitting. 

From the difference of the above-mentioned local circumstances, 
Lange draws the following inference: That Matthew reports a dis- 
course which Jesus held on the top of a mountain, in the secluded 
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circle of his proper disciples; and that Luke gives a succeeding dis- 
course, delivered on a declivity of the same mount, to the multitude 
which had followed him. ‘To corroborate this supposition, he re- 
marks that Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, spoken before the 
masses at that time, would have greatly endangered the work of 
Christ; that the presentation of the fundamental doctrines of his 
kingdom, as we find them in Matthew, was adapted only to his real 
followers; the discourse in Luke, on the contrary, being condensed, 
lively, figurative, and concrete, had all the characteristics of popular 
address. 

The objections against Lange’s supposition are, 1. Matthew 
must have understood by the term “disciples” (v, 1,) more than 
the small circle of the twelve, for he says, (vii, 28,) “when 
Jesus had ended these sayings the people were astonished at his 
doctrine.” 2. That our Lord should have delivered in imme- 
diate succession two sermons with such identical conclusion, is 
improbable in the highest degree. ‘lhe other remark of Lange needs 
no formal refutation. 

Having seen that all the objections that can be brought against 
the assumption that Matthew: and Luke report the same sermon, 
can be removed, we come to the conclusion that their identity is 
sufficiently proved, 1. By the striking resemblance of the whole dis- 
course, and especially by the almost identical exordium and con- 
clusion; 2. By the fact, that according to both evangelists the same 
events follow the discourse, namely, our Lord’s entering Capernaum 
and healing the centurion’s servant; 3. The selection of the apos- 
tles immediately preceding this discourse, according to Luke, gave 
our Lord the most appropriate occasion to make that open and full 
declaration respecting the nature of his kingdom, and the terms of 
admission which characterizes the Sermon on the Mount, as we find 
it in Matthew, and although that evangelist does not connect it with 
the choice of the apostles, we nevertheless find several passages 
(v, 13, 14; vii, 6) evidently referring to persons previously called 
to the ministry. 

Having gained this stand-point, let us proceed to the peculiar 
character of the Sermon on the Mount. Following upon the selec- 
tion of the apostles, it is an inaugural address both to the disciples 
and to the people at large. Ebrard remarks: “Our Lord had cured 
the sick, raised the dead, and in enigmatical words and allegories 
he had spoken of the kingdom of God which he was going to estab- 
lish. The ears of the people were open; all had, with more or less 
confidence, conceived the hope that Jesus was the promised Messiah ; 
they followed him, and were willing to take a part in his kingdom. 


. 
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The time was now come that he should fully enlighten these unde- 
cided, perplexed masses respecting the nature of his kingdom and 
its requirements.’” With the greatest propriety the Sermon on the 
Mount has been called the Magna Charta of the kingdom of God; 
it is a practical commentary of the repentance which the Baptist 
preached, (Matt. iii, 8,) and presents to all the disciples the un- 
changeable principles from which the new life of faith must proceed. 
Neander says on this point: “There runs through the whole dis- 
course, implied where it is not directly expressed, a rebuke of the 
carnal tendency of the Jewish mind, as displayed in its notions of 
the Messianic kingdom, and of the requisites for participating therein, 
the latter, indeed, depending entirely upon the former. It was 
most important to convince men that meetness for the kingdom of 
God depended not upon alliance to the Jewish stem, but upon al- 
liance of the heart to God. ‘Their mode of thinking had to be modi- 
fied accordingly. A direct attack upon the usual conceptions of the 
nature and manifestation of the kingdom would have been repelled 
by those who were unprepared for it; but to show what dispositions 
of heart it required was to strike at the root of error.” 

But what relation does the Sermon on the Mount bear to the 
evangelical doctrine of salvation by grace through faith? The So- 
cinians and Rationalists very confidently appeal to the Sermon on 
the Mount as sustaining their position that our Lord did not incul- 
cate the belief of mysterious doctrines, that he insisted only upon 
the practice of the great moral duties. Alas! the vail is upon them. 
They do not perceive that the practice of these great moral duties 
is only required as the fruits of the grace so kindly offered in the 
exordium ; that the preacher on the mount is the personification of 
that grace, though not fully manifested before the work of redemp- 
tion had been completed; that he indirectly refers to this redemp- 
tion as to the instrumental cause of the righteousness required by 
him, when he promised to the poor in spirit the kingdom of heaven, 
and to those who hunger after righteousness, full satisfaction. What 
else is + but that by faith in him there shall be given the power 
to fulfill that righteousness which he demands, and which exceeds 
that of the Pharisees? How could the Messiah have justified the 
hopes of his people if by his advent he only had raised the require- 
ments without imparting a higher power? ‘That the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel are not expressly mentioned in this’ discourse 
is certainly not surprising. As yet our Lord’s hearers were not 
able to understand these truths; even the apostles themselves, be- 
fore the resurrection of their Master, had no true conception of the 
atonement, justification, and regeneration. These fundamental 
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articles of the Christian faith refer to the great facts of the incarna- 
tion, the sufferings and death, the resurrection and ascension of our 
Lord, and could not be fully taught before the completion of the 
plan of salvation. ‘That, however, which these doctrines presup- 
pose, that is, the doctrine of the depravity of the human heart, and 
the necessity of regeneration arising from it, our Lord sets forth and 
inculeates in his Sermon on the Mount in the clearest and most 
forcible manner. ‘The more so as he speaks not so much as a teacher 
of the law, as the king of his kingdom and only lawgiver, con- 
demning those who oppose his reign and reject his salvation. He 
presents his laws in their bearing on the future and eternal condition 
of men, on which condition he throws more light than Moses, Solo- 
mon, or all the prophets. We see then that Christ, in accordance 
with his triple office as prophet, priest, and king, declares himself in 
the Sermon on the Mount to be the true expounder or teacher of 
the law, the fulfiller of the same, and the only lawgiver. 

The connection between the different parts of the sermon, as re- 
corded by Matthew, has been very differently apprehended. Stzer 
discovers in its progress from the gracious invitation of the exordi- 
um, where the kingdom of heaven opens wide for the poorest, to the 
terrible threatenings at the close, where the strait gate is firmly 
closed against the transgressors, that progress which every sermon 
ought to have, from promise to requirement,and hence to warning, 
and from this stand-point he devides the sermon into three parts : 
The first part he makes to close with the twentieth verse, and traces 
in this portion again the same progress; first promises (3-12;) 
then requirements on the ground of the promises, (13-16;) 
then a reference to final judgment, implying warning, (17-20.) 
Nevertheless the whole portion has the predominant characteristic 
of the word of promise: “I am come to fulfill.” The second part 
then reaches from v, 21 to vii, 14; and Stier conceives that our Lord 
represented to his disciples the righteousness he requires, in three 
great contrasts, not like the Pharisees, (v, 21; vi, 18,) not like the 
Gentiles, (vi, 19-34,) not like unsound disciples, (vii, 1-14.) In 
the third part, (vii, 15-27,) though predominantly warning and 
threatening, Stier observes again the above mentioned progress; 
first a repetition of promise in what is said about the planting of the 
good tree, (15-20,) then the repeated enjoinment of the divine requi- 
sitions, (21-23,) upon which follows the sublime and terrific con- 
trast which the great fall of the house built upon the sand makes to 
the unlimited full invitation, with which the discourse begins. In. 
genious as Stier’s analysis is, the common reader may desire a 
division somewhat plainer, and more conveniently adapted to prac- 
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tical purposes of reference. The following analysis is constructed 
on the basis of Tholuck’s, but departs from his in several particu- 
lars, especially in the seventh chapter: 

I. Exordium; the fundamental conditions of membership in the 
kingdom of heaven, (v, 3-16.) 

(a.) Character of those who seek the kingdom of heaven in the 
proper manner, (3-6,) who show the fruits of its righteousness, 
(7-9,) and bear the persecutions connected, (10-12.) 

(b.) The work of the true disciples, (13-16.) 

Il. The theme of the whole discourse; the righteousness required 
in the old covenant shall be brought to perfection in the king- 
dom of Christ, (17-20.) 

Il. The full and genuine fulfillment of the law in contradiction to 
‘Pharisaic fulfillment, (21-48,) illustrated by examples re- 
ferring, 

(a.) The passion of anger, (21-26.) 

(b.) Adultery and divorce, (27-32.) 

(c.) Swearing, (33-37.) 

(d.) Retaliation, (38—42.) 

(e.) Love of our enemies, (42-47.) 

IV. The true motive in good works (vi, 1-18) applied, 

(a.) To hypocritical and selfish acts of beneficence, (2-4.) 

(b.) To hypocritical and improper prayer, (5-15.) 

(c.) To hypocritical fasting, (16-18.) 

V. The righteousness of the kingdom of God, the chief good and 
object of life, to the pursuit of which everything else must be 
subordinated, (19-34:) 

Vi. A warning against uncharitable judgment and imprudent 
charity, directed especially to the disciples, (vii, 1-6.) 

VII. Various closing exhortations, (7-28.) 

(a.) Exhortation to prayer, (7-11.) 

(b.) The infallible rule of conduct to our neighbors, (12.) 

(c.) The difficulty of the way to heaven, (13, 14.) 

(d.) Warning against deception by ourselves or others, (15-23. ) 

(e.) Warning against building on the sand, (24-27.) 

We will close our investigation with some general remarks on the 

benedictions, and on the theme of the whole sermon, (Mat. v, 17.) 
Before we contemplate the benedictions in the light in which they 
appear to the Christian reader, who possesses the perfected revela- 
tion of the New ‘Testament; and is filled with the Spirit of Christ, a 
sound and thorough exegesis will lead us first to inquire into the 
circumstances and stand-point of those who heard the discourses of 
Christ, so that we may ascertain their primary bearing upon them. 
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An application of this exegetical rule will throw much light upon 
the exordium of our Lord’s Sermon. Tholuck remarks: “ From 
Josephus, as well as from the New Testament, we learn that the 
Jews, in the time when Jesus appeared publicly, were anxiously 
waiting for the blessings of the promised Messiah. ‘The people in 
general, however, understood the prophecies of Isaiah (xl, 1; 1xi, 1; 
Ixiii, 4,6) on this subject to mean nothing else than a political 
deliverance and a divine vengeance upon their temporal oppressors. 
The more spiritual Israelites, like Zacharias and John the Baptist, 
expected the Messiah to establish a spiritual kingdom, a reign of 
righteousness; nevertheless they connected with it the idea that he 
would literally sit on David’s throne and subject to his scepter the 
Gentile nations.” If we take into consideration this state of mind 
among the hearers, how perfectly adapted to it appear the benedic- 
tions with which our Lord commenced his discourse! “ Glancing 
at the poor,” says Neander, “ who probably comprised most of his 
congregation,” Christ says: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven.’ Happy are they who feel the 
spiritual wretchedness of the theocratic nation; who long after the 
true riches of Messiah’s kingdom; who have not stifled the higher 
cravings of their souls by worldly delights, by confidence in their 
Jewish descent, by the pride of Pharisaic righteousness and wisdom; 
but are conscious of their spiritual poverty, of their lack of the true 
riches of the Spirit and the kingdom. Such are they to whom the 
kingdom of God belongs. Christ then describes the concomitants 
of that poverty of spirit, and promises dominion over the world to 
that disposition of heart which is most averse to it; a contrast 
which serves to point out the peculiar kind of world-dominion prom- 
ised, as distinguished from the prevailing Jewish ideas on the 
subject.” 

After this preliminary remark, let us consider the consecutive 
order of the benedictions and their intimate mutual connection. 
They exhibit the sum total of Christian graces, all the characteris- 
tics of the true Christian in their gradual development, yet so that 
in each succeeding grace the former one presents itself in a new 
form, and each succeeding grace preserves inviolate all the pre- 
viously received ones. No step on this ladder may be leaped over, 
no link in this chain must be lacking; and yet we must guard, on the 
other hand, from separating the benedictions by an abstract, mechan- 
ical succession of time. Origen compares them “ with a cluster of 
grapes, of which the one having first ripened remains while the last 
one is ripening.” No single one of the spiritual states here de- 
scribed, as, for instance, the first one, is to be considered a mere 
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transition state; each one remains a fundamental feature of the 
Christian character, an essential ingredient of the righteousness 
which Christ requires and imparts. 

The first condition of salvation is the consciousness of spiritual 
poverty. Every following condition is required only because the 
reception of the preceding grace has enabled us to fulfill it. So 
soon as the kingdom of heaven, which is offered to us as a free gift, 
begins to be established in the soul which has been fully awakened 
to a sincere consciousness of her poverty before God, so soon the 
germ of all that the kingdom of heaven implies is planted. Man 
never mourns spiritually before the Spirit of grace has convicted 
him of his poverty. From the mental conviction of poverty springs 
the painful feeling of guilt as the cause of that poverty, and from 
this godly sorrow springs meekness of spirit, which we think refers 
here to our relation to God, (not to man,) and denotes that meek 
submission to the will of God, and to his terms of salvation, with 
which St. James exhorts us to receive the word of God; that sub- 
missiveness, docility, and ductility which is the very opposite to 
the obstinate self-will of the natural man. It is only when the con- 
viction of spiritual poverty has properly influenced our affections 
and volitions, that the soul in the full sense of the word hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness. ‘lhe righteousness which satisfies 
this hunger and thirst will beget the exercise of mercy to the souls 
and bodies of our fellow-men, and accordingly as the Christian exer- 
cises mercy he will purify himself, even as He is pure; he will be- 
come perfect as his Father in heaven is perfect; and again the more 
his heart is purified, the more will he become a peacemaker in the 
highest sense of this word, the more successful will he be in com- 
municating the peace of God to others, in beseeching the world to 
become reconciled to God; it is significant that the highest fuaction 
of the Christian is made dependent upon the purity of his heart. We 
aré reminded of the passage in James: “'l'he wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable,” etc. But even these peace- 
makers shall meet with persecution. 

‘The first four benedictions may be said to represent the strait 
gate, or the seeker of salvation ; the succeeding four the narrow way, 
or those who, having obtained mercy, perfect holiness in the fear of 
God. ‘Io each state of mind upon which the Saviour pronounces a 
benediction, there is promised a corresponding blessing; with this 
difference, that in the first four benedictions the conditions of the 
promised blessings are spiritual wants, and the promised blessings 
are the supply of those wants. In the succeeding benedictions the 
promised blessings are gracious rewards for the faithful use of 
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former blessings. The merciful have obtained mercy before they 
begin to exercise that mercy; but only if they continue to exercise 
it shall they obtain mercy in the day of judgment. ‘The pure in 
heart were purified when they first believed, and have thereby at- 
tained already to a spiritual knowledge of and communion with God; 
but only if they retain and perfect that purity shall they see God 
in glory. ‘lhe peacemakers are already children of God; but only 
if they execute their high mission, and remain faithful to their holy 
calling, shall they be fully acknowledged to be the children of the 
Most High before the assembled universe of created intelligences. 

We inquire, lastly, into the sense in which we have to understand 
the words of our Saviour: “Think not that | am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
Alford remarks on this passage: “It is a question whether our 
Lord includes the prophecies, properly so called, in his meaning here. 
I think not, for no person professing himself to be the Messiah 
would be thought to contradict the prophecies, but to fulfill them. 
Neither, it appears, does he here allude to the sacrificial and typical 
parts of the law, but to the moral parts of both the law and the 
prophets, which, indeed, he proceeds to cite and particularize.” Wat- 
son takes the same view of this passage; but a closer examination 
of the emphatic words which our Lord uses, may convince us that 
this interpretation is untenable. 

The objection that no one could have charged Christ with having 
destroyed, that is, contradicted the prophets is not well grounded ; 
for the offense that Christ gave to the Jews consisted principally in 
his not realizing their carnal interpretation of the Messianic proph- 
ecies. As to the sacrificial and typical parts of the law, his abol- 
ishing them was identical with his fulfilling them. They were not 
abolished before that which they had typically represented was act- 
ually fulfilled by the antitype ; their substance was, therefore, by no 
means destroyed or abolished; the shadow or figure only gave way 
to the substance. Again, if by the law, in contradistinction to the 
prophets, we understand the moral law, the term “the law and the 
prophets ” represents the whole revelation of God, given in the old 
covenant, as that revelation had reference either to commandments 
or to promises. Both contained the revealed will of God not yet 
fulfilled. The Jaw had not found the corresponding obedience, and 
the promises were unfulfilled prophecies. In this sense the fulfill- 
ment of the law and of the prophecies contained in the Old Testa- 
ment constitutes the New Testament, or, in other words, the 
New ‘Testament is nothing else than the realization of the Old; the 
Old disappears in the New, as the germ in the fruit. 
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Because the law and the prophets were essentially one, the Lord 
said with deep significancy: “'Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets,” that is, neither the one nor the other. 

eBy using this disjunctive, our Lord further meets the charge, as if 

he would in any way abrogate the moral law. “No more than lL 
can think of contradicting the prophets, do I intend to abrogate the 
law. If you imagine the Messiah predicted by the prophets would 
abrogate the law, you do not understand your prophets. If I did 
not fulfill the law neither would the prophets be fulfilled.” Here 
Christ strikes at the very root of the perverse conceptions which 
the Jews had formed of theif Messiah. he Pharisees made the 
commandment of God of none effect by their traditions. This also 
explains to us why Christ, though he speaks in the seventeenth 
verse of the whole Old Testament revelation, in the progress of his 
discourse confines himself to the exposition of the moral law, re- 
quiring of his disciples a righteousness far exceeding the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, who were then considered the 
highest patterns of fulfilling the law. 

But in what sense did our Lord himself fulfill the moral law ? 
The word “ fulfill,” according to the original, signifies to practice, to 
confirm, and to fill up or complete. Christ, in the first place, con- 
firmed it in its full extent and for all future time ; he also filled it 
up or completed it by explaining its full meaning, its purity and 
spirituality ; and he fulfilled it in a still higher sense by meeting in 
his own person ail the claims the moral law had on human na- 
ture; and by doing so he fulfilled at the same time the ceremonial 
law, for in his active and passive obedience he became the all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the sin of the world. When he said, “I am come 
to fulfill,’ he had not yet fulfilled it. It was not fulfilled before he 
exclaimed on the cross, “It is finished.” After his resurrection 
he said to his disciples: ‘“‘ These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while [ was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and 
in the psalms concerning me.” 

But what was fulfilled by him for us, must also be fulfilled through 
himin us. “ For the law is not to be made void through faith; God 
forbid; it is to be established thereby.” “For what the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
son in the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh by a 
sin-offering, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but aftéF the Spirit.” 
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Art. V.—BUDDHISM. 
[Srconp ArrIcie. ] 


Eastern Monachism: An Account of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Unity, 
Mysterious Rites, Religious Ceremonies, and Present Circumstances of the Order of 
Mendicants founded by Gorama Buppua, (compiled from Singhalese MSS. and 
other Original Sources of Information,) with comparative Notices of the Usages 
and Institution of the Western Ascetics,and a Review of the Monastic System. By 
R. Spence Harpy, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the R. A.S. London: 1850. 

A Manual of Buddhism, in its Modern Develdpment. Translated from Singhalese 
MSS. By R. Spence Harpy. London: 1853. 

Die Religion des Buddha und thre Entstehung. Von Cart Friepertcu Koeppen. 
Berlin: 1857. 


WE have in a former paper presented a general view of the rise and 
outspread of the primal apostasy. From the stand-point thus gained 
we are the better prepared to appreciate the character of the entire 
system, as it appears in its historic development, and to estimate 
the value of the works before us. 

The author of the first two of these books, Rev. R. Spence Hardy, 
arrived in Ceylon, as missionary from the Wesleyan Society of England, 
in September, 1825. As soon as he had gained sufficient knowledge 
of the language he addressed himself, and evidently with much zeal 
and assiduity, to “the study of the native authors,” in order, he says, 
“that I might ascertain from authentic sources the character of the 
religion | was attempting to displace.” Of the result of this labor 
of acquisition, he says with becomitig assurance, further on: “A 
residence of twenty years in Ceylon, and several thousands of hours 
spent with the palm-leaf in my hand, and the ex-priest of Buddha 
by my side to assist me in cases of difficulty, entitle me to claim 
attention to my translations as a faithful transcript of the original 
documents.” 

The mine in which Mr. Hardy set himself so patiently to delve 
was comparatively new and of surpassing richness; for, next to the 
Pali, which is the ancient sacred language of the Buddhists, the 
Singhalese contains the most ample historic resources. Not finding 
time for the acquisition of the ancient language, he availed himself 
of the labors of a fellow-missionary, the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, who, he 
says, “has been pronounced by competent authority to be the best 
Pali scholar in existence.” Besides this author, and the late Hon. 
George-T'urnour, to whom We acknowledges himself under obligation, 
he says he “has not received much assistance from any European 
author.” Much labor has been bestowed by European scholars on 
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Indian Philosophy and Antiquities and History, and on Brahmaism ; 
but the modern phases of Buddhism, as a sect, had been compara- 
tively little studied, and but imperfectly reproduced in the literature 
of the West. With such resources, and in a field so little cultivated, 
a man of the perseverance and fidelity of Mr. Hardy could not fail 
to bring a valuable contribution to the history of Philosophy and the 
religious idea. And it is precisely in its historic character that the 
great merit of his work consists. He indulges little in speculation, 
or even criticism, but seeks for the most part to give us a faithful 
reproduction of the Singhalese documents, either in the form of a 
systematized abstract of their contents, or a strict translation. A 
good evidence of the great value of his labors is the fact that Mr. 
Koeppen, a few years later, very frequently cites him as a reliable 
authority wherever they touch upon a common topic. ‘To many 
minds, indeed, such indorsement from “fatherland” is the highest 
testimonial an English production can receive. 

The work of Koeppen is somewhat different in its scope, and 
exhibits the wide research, the patient labor, and the defective logic 
characteristic of German scholarship. In the first division of his 
work he discusses “The religious development of the Indians to the 
time of the appearing of the Buddha;” meaning the latest incarna- 
tion, distinguished commonly as Gotama Buddha. The second part 
gives the “ Life of the Buddha, and the first period of the Buddhistic 
Church History to the time of the Council of Pataliputtra.” His 
third part, and occupying the larger portion of the book, (pp. 211-614, ) 
presents Buddhism in its modern phases of doctrines, dogmas, and 
form. Buddhism he takes as a development out of the earlier 
Brahminical religion; and Brahminism, a similar development out 
of an earlier religion, and the earliest religion of India, to be a native 
product of the speculative spirit of man, and no way indebted to 
tradition—an assumption we everywhere protest against. The tradi- 
tions which Moses puts on record must have been for all earliest 
peoples an unforfeited inheritance; the idea of a God, and a God 
as world-creator, must have been a very positive thing. And to 
ignore this great fact, in attempting to give a history of the religious 
idea; to involve the world in moral night till Reason untagged and 
cautiously withdrew the curtains of the dawn; to paint the first man, 
with his inferior parts still buried in the moist earth, struggling to 
deliver himself from chaos, “‘ womb of ancient night ”’—all this, which 
is the view so commonly found in the books, is, we take it, both false 
to the fact and totally unphilosophic. Buddhism proper he dates from 
the Buddhaship of Gotama, whom, therefore, he makes a founder in 
the same sense as Jesus and Mohammed. Consistently with this 
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theory, he discredits the traditions of the series of earlier Buddhas, 
reaching back to antiquity, and with equal consistency admits the 
doubt of the existence of even this founder, whose system he ex- 
pounds, (p. 316.) His theory, then, of the origin and the ground idea 


.of Buddhism, we need not say, we hold to be false; and failing to 


reach the idea which alone harmonizes the facts, he has room to 
push his skepticism beyond the bounds of a due circumspection; 
and then, to make for himself a ground for his theory, he is com- 
pelled to an illogical assumption. 

One other exception we make, though on quite a minor point. All 
the world knows Gotama just as it knows Confucius and Zoroaster and 
Cicero. Ifnow one should write a history of the transition times of the 
Roman Republic, and make no mention of Cicero, but only of Tully, it 
would look affected ; yet we could tolerate this, for it was the fashion 
once in England. But if in the same history we saw no Ceesar, but 
only July, we should have to hunt our man and put on his old coat 
before we could recognize him; yet even this we could tolerate, for 
it is quite within the range of common learning that Cicero and 
Czesar were only cognomens, while the family names were Tullius 
and Julius. Now we look in Koeppen for our Buddha, whom every- 
body calls Gotama, (or Gautama,) and, lo! there comes in his stead 
one Mr. Cakjamuni. He tells us, indeed, in one place, parenthetically, 
and, as it were, stealthily, “that it was only after he had assumed the 
yellow robe and entered the order of Ascetics, that the founder bore 
the ghostly name of Gotama, as a name of his monastic profession,” 
(p. $5;) elsewhere, however, he writes almost uniformly Cakjamuni. 
We call this a little more than bad taste. If one was his family name, 
and the other his ghostly name, it must be remembered that he was 
Buddha only by virtue of his ghostly office. But passing these 
points, when we come to the great question of what modern Buddhism 
is in India, as a power of molding the character of so many millions 
of people, we have in this book an invaluable storehouse of fact. 

Buddhism, as every great system that has a history, bears with it 
two currents of opinions: the one speculative, the other dogmatic 
and practical. The former has been delivered over by historians to 
the category of philosophy, as distinguished from religion; the latter 
embraces the doctrines essential to faith, and the laws of morality. 
These two, though clearly distinguishable, are yet so interwoven 
that they reciprocally interpret each other, or in an important degree 
throw light on passages otherwise obscure. Hence the author of 
the “Manual of Buddhism” has first exhibited, in great detail and 
completeness, the Indian cosmology. He describes in the first two 
chapters “the various worlds of the universe, their cycles of decay 
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and renovation, their terrene continents, their abodes celestial, their 
places of torment, and the men, the divinities, the demons, and the 
other orders of being by whom they are severally inhabited.” And 
forbidding as this array at the opening of the book may appear to 
those who have some notion of the intricacies and obscurities, the 
profundities and puerilities of Indian philosophy, the author properly 
adds: “It is necessary to understand these matters, or the sequel 
will be an impenetrable mystery.” He reserves to the ninth, and 
next to the last chapter, that which is properly the complement of 
these two, entitled, “ ‘I'he Ontology of Buddhism.” 

It does not lie in our way to attempt an exhibit of all the crude 
notions in the philosophy of this people. ‘To do so would involve 
such an array of barbarous terms as to require a glossary to make 
it intelligible. One general feature only, with certain of its related 
doctrines, we shall notice briefly, to wit: They seem to have lost from 
their philosophy all idea of the Absolute. By consequence, sucha 
philosophy can have no conception of the Infinite and the uncon- 
ditioned; it sees only the phenomenal, the passing, the “ ever-flow- 
ing” of the ancient Greeks; it recognizes everywhere only secondary 
causes, and nowhere an original first cause. Buddhism, then, with 
all its multitude of Buddhas, arriving in succession to the rank of 
“ Supreme God,” with its thousands of temples, and its multiplied 
thousands of priests, and its ceaseless array of worship, has fallen 
into a hopeless atheism. It has arrived at the same result to which 
the Grecian school had come before the advent of Christianity, and 
which the French school of the last century, starting from the sensa- 
tionalism of Locke, and by legitimate process, accepted as the last 
development of philosophy. ‘Thus Hardy, (East. Mon., p. 5:) 
“ According to Buddhism there is no Creator, no being that is self- 
existent and eternal. All sentient beings are homogeneous. The 
difference between one being and another is only temporary, and 
results from the difference in their degrees of merit. Any being 
whatever may be a candidate for the Buddhaship.” “'The power 
that controls the universe is Karma, literally, action.” 

This Karma he explains more fully in another place, (Man. Bud., 
p. 394,) and together with Upadana, which is the agency or vis insitu 
by which “a new existence is produced,” is much the same, so far 
as the occidental and the oriental conceptions correspond. to each 
other, as our modern freethinkers would call the “laws of nature.” 
The office of the Upadana is limited to. the act of reproduction; the 
Karma controls both the operations of the Upadana and the entire 
existence of whatever is produced, whether sentient or inanimate. 
So far as it is a moral law, it is “ the aggregate result of all previous 
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acts, in unbroken succession, from the commencement of existence, 
in the births innumerable that have been received in past ages.” 
Further on (Id., p. 399) he says: “ Inasmuch as Buddhism declares 
Karma to be the supreme controlling power of the universe, it is an 
atheistic system. St ignores the existence of an intelligent and 
personal deity. It acknowledges that there is a moral government 
of the world; but it honors the statute-book instead of the lawgiver, 
and adores the scepter instead of the king.” 

Koeppen (Die Relig. d. Bud. p. 228) says: “Buddhism knows 
no world-creator and no creation, no original cause, no world-soul, 
no eternal matter, in a word, neither a personal nor non-personal, 
supramundane nor antemundane world-principle of any kind 
whatever.” 

This conclusion, however repugnant to the ancient faith, and how- 
ever abhorrent, as we must believe, to the popular faith, which, in 
spite of creeds, clings to the convictions of the heart, is the formula 
which their imperfect reasonings imperatively dictate—is the ex- 
pression of that despair to which reflective minds have ever been 
driven under such a system. Having their stand-point in a sensa- 
tional philosophy, and aided only by the inductive process, and that 
without the light which the genius of a Bacon has shed upon it, they 
can rise no higher than the phenomenal. ‘They seem indeed to 
have been haunted sometimes with a vague suspicion that there 
might be “more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of 
in their philosophy,” but sadly resigned themselves to the impo- 
tent conclusions of their narrow sphere of vision. ‘Thus they utter : 
“ Buddha alone knows how the universe at first was brought into 
being; we mortals only know the proximate cause of a thing, and 
again the cause of that cause, and so on; in short, we comprehend 
only the succession of phenomena.” (Koeppen, p. 266.) 

The sum of their reasoning on this subject is an application of 
the law of their experience in matters of sense, to the problems 
which lie beyond sense. Thus: “ We plant a seed; from the seed 
arises a tree; the tree bears fruit; the fruit incloses a seed; from 
the seed again springs a tree, etc.; or a bird lays an egg; from the 
egg is produced a bird; this bird again lays an egg; from this egg 
again is produced a bird, and so on. So is it also with the worlds.” 
“ Ask a Buddhist therefore, Whence the world? the answer is: 
‘From a former world which has perished.’ ‘And whence that 
former world that has perished?’ ‘From another still antecedent,’ 
and so on, in endless series. Thousands and thousands of worlds 
are continually rising into existence and passing on to destruction, 
and yet s» that the former ever bears in itself the germ of that which 
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succeeds it; that in the destruction it lays the ground for a renova- 
tion, as in the egg the germ of the bird, and in the bird the germ 
of the egg. So has it ever been and so will it ever be.” (Koeppen 
pp. 266, 267.) 

This is to us, truly enough, very lame reasoning. But where has 
a sensational philosophy, unless guided by the light of revealed 
truth, and stimulated by the hopes which such revelation alone 
affords, and we may say, without the assurance of the antecedent 
conviction, ever been able to rise from secondary causes to the con- 
ception of a great first cause, or, as we fondly repeat, 


“Travel through nature up to nature’s God ?” 


To illustrate more fully how completely characteristic of the Budd- 
histic mode of thought is this short-cut induction, we give another 
specimen of the kind with which their works abound. “ We see 
beings, whether animal or vegetable, come into the world one after 
another in the natural order of generation, (nacheinander zur Welt 
kommen, die einen aus einer Gebaermutter, die andern aus einer 
Knospe;) thence it follows that there is a succession of causes,” ° 
(Aufeinanderfolge von Ursachen.) “There is, therefore, no God, 
no spirit, no eternal matter as an antecedent condition of the 
world. Only world-revolution, only the fact of motion and change, 
is without beginning, is eternal; but matter, every existence, every 
thing which is involved in this continual mixture of rise and decay, 
is not eternal, has a beginning. In other words, there is only an 
eternal becoming, no eternal being.* Worlds and their inhabitants 
roll on from eternity, are destroyed and reproduced again, and yet 
ever so that the destruction bears in itself the germ of the renova- 
tion.” (Koeppen, pp. 229, 230.) 

To such sad conclusions have they sunk, dragging down the 
ancient faith, obscuring the ancient traditions, and involving all, when 
they attempt to reason, in the darkness of universal despair. 

The same general feature, the lack, namely, of the idea of the ab- 
solute, we see in their notions of space. ‘They endeavor to illustrate 
their notion of the unmeasured breadth of space in a manner which 
we cart hardly fail to pronounce puerile. They say: “ There are in- 
numerable systems of worlds, each system having its own earth 
sun, moon, etc. ‘The space to which the light of one sun or moon 


* The German Werden and Seyn, happily express, like the Greek yevéo@a: and 
elvat, the philosophic distinction of the phenomenal and the absolute—a distinction 
clearly recognized in the Greek of the Septuagint and the New Testament, but 
which the English often fails to represent, as in the answer of the Saviour in 
John viii, 58: “ Before Abraham was I am,” zpiv ’AGpadu yevécbat, éyO sige. 
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extends is called a sakwala. Each sakwaia includes an earth with 
its continents, islands, and oceans, and a mountain in the center, 
called muha meru, as well as a series of hells and heavens. . 
Were a high wall to be erected around the space occupied by a 
hundred thousand kelas of sakwalas (each kela being ten millions) 
reaching to the highest of the heavens, and the whole space filled with 
mustard seeds, a rishi might take these seeds, and, looking toward 
any of the cardinal points, throw a single seed toward each sakwala, 
until the whole of the seeds were exhausted, but though there would 
be no more seeds, there would still be more sakwalas in the same 
direction, to which no seed had been thrown, without reckoning the 
sakwalas in the three other points.” (Man. Bud.,p.2.) Here, then 
is an entire absence of any idea of space as an a priorz conception, 
but only repeated additions of definite sections of space, till the 
mind is overwhelmed with the unmeasured vastness of the extent; 
but at the last they can only predicate unmeasured, or at most im- 
measurable, and in no wise infinite or unlimited. 

In respect of time, their thought labors in the same shackles. ‘T'o 


‘ their greatest conception of duration they still fix limits. The 


great cycle of the mundane revolutions, they call a maha-kalpa, 
and they seek to express its measure thus. They first have a cycle 
called asankya, which term means properly indefinite. They give 
the following characteristic of its greatness: ‘“‘ Were all the mold 
of which the great earthis composed to be counted in molecules the 
size of the seed called tibbatu, or all the water of the four great 
oceans, in portions as diminutive as the rain-drop, the result would 
be a number of vast extent; but even this great accumulation would 
be utterly inadequate to set forth the years of an asankya.” But 
this indefinite they notwithstanding define as consisting of the num- 
ber of years expressed by a unit and one hundred and forty 
cyphers. Next they have the antah-kalpu, which is defined by 
“the time that the age of man increases from ten years to an asan- 
kya, and decreases from an asankya to ten years,” the increments 
and decrements being imperceptible from one generation to another. 
Then eighty antah-kalpas make a maha-kalpa, the duration of 
which they labor to express by saying: “ Were a man to take a 
piece of cloth” (referring to a particular kind of cloth fabricated at 
Benares, of unrivaled delicacy and untold price) “of the most 
delicate texture, and therewith to touch in the slightest possible 
manner, once in a hundred years, a solid rock, free from earth, six- 
teen miles high and as many broad, the time would come when it 
would be worn down by this imperceptible trituration to the size of 
a mung or undu seed. This period would be immense in its dura- 
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tion, but it has been declared by Buddha, that it would not equal a 
maha-kalpa.” (Man. Bud., pp. 1, 2, 6, 7.) 

They do not call this eternity, nor say that duration here finds 
its limit; but if it continues it returns into the same cycle, and is 
composed of such measurements. Such comparisons we call pue- 
rile; and even when a boy, and delighting in all things boyish, 
similar attempts, which we sometimes heard from the pulpit to il- 
iustrate and impress the great idea of eternity, never failed in us to 
revolt the imagination and belittle the idea it sought to enlarge. 
And so ever the attempt to measure the infinite by the finite of 
necessity limits it, and destroys the idea of the absolute. 

We notice one other application of this general feature. We have 
already seen that it denies to the world a creative God, by necessity 
of denying the possibility of a first cause. Yet they name a “Su- 
preme God.” Buddha is to them the highest conception of a 
perfect being. If he cannot be Creator, what of his other attributes ? 
When one inquires after his wisdom, “Does Buddha know all 
things?” the answer is, “ Yes, he knows all things.” And after 
some arguing pro and con, this universal yea comes down to this 
level: “The power of thought in Buddha is exceedingly quick and 
subtle. 1 will explain to you how it is, but 1 can only do it in a very 
inadequate manner. ‘hus, in one gela, or load of rice, there are 
63,660,000 grains ; each of these grains can be separately considered 
by Buddha in a moment of time.” (Man. Bud., p. 386.) Such is 
their measure of omniscience. 

Leaving these vagaries, we contemplate their system of morals 
with a profounder interest. What men may speculate on questions 
that lie beyond the sphere of human action is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, is nothing, compared with that irrevocable law which binds 
the moral destiny of the race. And if that law be a law of justice 
and no mercy, a law of works and no grace, a law of self-redemption 
and no divine redeemer, and in a world where the variant elements, 
cold with heat, light with darkness, good with evil, love with hate, 
joy with sorrow, life with death, mingle in perpetual strife; to see 
a human soul thrust forward into such a world, and instantly find 
in himself a law in his members warring against the law of his mind, 
and then, abandoned of all higher powers, to wrestle with his fate 
under the inexorable decrees of such a law, has ever seemed to us 
one of the sublimest pictures the imagination could draw. And it 
is precisely in such a world, and under such relations, the contem- 
plative. Buddhist finds himself. Without an atonement, he is left 
to “work out his own salvation with fear and trembling.” And 
just in proportion to his merit or demerit does he rise out of this 
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moral commotion toward a heaven of rest, or sink into a hell of 
deeper abasement and viler labors. And the ultimate gaol to which 
he hopes to arrive, if possibly the balance of added merits, through 
the vicissitudes of many generations, may at length qualify him 
therefor, is the eternal repose of annihilation. 

But systems of morals, though they may attract now and then an 
earnest man toward the standard they fix, have little power, apart 
from divine grace, to bring up the level of the mass. And the 
practical result here is, that the populations of India and Eastern 
Asia have sunk to a depth of corruption which outvies, in the enor- 
mity of its revolting details, the description attempted by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans, and makes the picture there drawn 
by the sacred pencil one of faint colors compared with the reality. 
Vice is systematized by their institutions, and most in those forms 
which are most destructive of all that is holy in the family relation, 
institutions handed down in form and manner from ancient Baby- 
lon, just as delineated by “the father of history” in his day. No 
maiden, for example, can have place or respect in society. Her 
condition disqualifies her. The Roman youth at the proper age 
was, with public solemnities, invested with the manly gown, and 
charged with the responsibilities of citizen; from member of the 
family he became member of the state. ‘The Indian maiden, in like 
manner, in the midst of the solemnities and hilarities of their great 
annual festival, in the precincts of their most venerable temples, is 
invested with a new moral condition. She is thus withdrawn from 
the sacred seélusion of the family and constituted a part of society.* 

But a religion has not only doctrines, it has also form. Doctrines 
are imposed by authority of revelation or reason; rites and cere- 
monies are for the most part of human growth ‘The true religion 
has had indeed certain ceremonies prescribed by divine authority, 
corresponding to the ideas it wished to inculcate; but ever as error 
has obscured or supplanted the truth, superadded ceremonies have 
varied still in accordance with the prevalent idea of the system. 
And it is probable that the same ideas, planted in the soil of our 
common humanity, and having similar facilities of growth, would 

© Herodotus describes the custom in detail (i, 199) precisely as it flourishes 
at the present day; and the author of the Book of Baruch, (vi, 42, 43,) written 
probably at Babylon, has daguerreotyped the same picture, and that with an 
expression which reveals the heart of the times. The one, he says, who has al- 
ready received “the challenge in the name of the goddess,” and is thus enabled 
to return from her dedication, saying with Rhenie in Theocritus: 
mapOévog tvOa BéBnxa, yuvyy & ei¢ olxov adépru, 
“Reproacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, nor 
her cord broken.” 
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ever clothe themselves in similar forms, and develop similar insti- 
tutions, modified only in their non-essential features by local cir- 
cumstances. With this law for our guide, what a field is opened 
here for the study of the “comparative anatomy” of institutions! 
We turn to this first book of Mr. Hardy’s; the title strikes us as 
sounding quite Christianly, at least Romish; it is on Monachism. 
We open to the table of contents, and note the titles to some of the 
chapters. We have The Laws and Regulations of the Priesthood ; 
Names and Titles, (that is, of the Priests;) The Noviciate; Celib- 
acy; Poverty; Mendicancy; The Diet; Sleep; The ‘Tonsure; The 
Habit; The Residence; Obedience; The Exercise of Discipline ; 
The Order of Nuns; Modes of Worship, Ceremonies, and Festivals ; 
Meditation; Ascetic Rites and Supernatural Powers, etc. Koeppen 
has a chapter entitled “Das Moenchthum und die Regel,” with a 
similar array of topics. A framework here, lo! which might re- 
ceive Romanism bodily for its filling up and garniture, and find it 
perfectly fitting. 

So complete, indeed, is the correspondence, even in the detail 
of ceremonies and customs, that, when the Romish missionaries 
penetrated the East, the multitudes there accepted with facility the 
religion they taught as only a form of Buddhism, differing in 
nowise in its essential features, but made attractive, perhaps, by some 
few novelties and higher exhibitions of art. The missionaries 
equally recognized the resemblance, and lifting up their hands in 
holy amazement, the pious fathers saw no way to account for the 
strange phenomenon but to suppose that the devil, of pure malice 
and mockery, had taught his children to imitate and caricature the 
forms of the true faith. It would be interesting to trace out this 
parallelism in detail, but our present limits forbid. 

One other point we notice. When shall this grand drama end? 
When shall this awful pall, that has enveloped the world so long in 
the blackness of darkness, be_lifted and let in the light of truth? 
What hope out of these ages of despair? Faith in the divine 
oracles gives assurance that this kingdom of error shall cease; that 
the cry of the voice which John heard: “ Babylon the Great is fallen, 
is fallen,” shall be realized to the world. We have also a profane 
prophecy to place by the side of the sacred, which cannot fail to 
interest us, whatever may be its value. These profane prophecies 
and sibylline oracles have been the puzzle of the ages, and, if 
authentic, are certainly some of them marvelous phenomena. But 
while in some cases, as of the Aztecs and Sandwich Islanders, we 
may doubt the authenticity of the alleged predictions, may doubt 
the correctness of the reports which bring from their traditions a 
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popular expectation of a new religion to be introduced just at the 
time it so happened, yet here is a case well ascertained and un- 
ambiguous. It has been among the traditions of the Buddhists, and 
on record probably from the time of Gotama, if not earlier, that 
Buddhism shall expire in five thousand years from its origin.* Mr. 
Hardy, dating from the era of Gotama, indulges the earnest hope 
that long before that period shall be completed, the Lord will “ cut 
short the work in righteousness.” But carry up the history of the 
system to the date we have assigned it, and we are startled with the 
agreement of the prediction with the present prospect. ‘That date is 
in the near neighborhood of three thousand years before Christ, 
a little more or less. We are now, therefore, rapidly approaching 
the point which, according to its own claims, rounds the allotted 
period of this huge system of iniquity, and what do we see? Within 
the last few months the decisive blow has been struck in the East 
which unseats this “ mother of harlots and abominations of the earth” 
from her ancient throne. With the cession of her prerogatives, now 
acconiplished, it only remains for the Church to enter in and possess 
the gates of the enemy. ‘The waters of the Jordan are now stayed ; 
the armies of Israel are beginning to enter; the faithful Joshuas are 
beginning to lead the solemn march around the Jerichos ; and we may 
hope that before another century shall elapse the mighty sound of 
the blast of the rams’ horns, and the confusion of tumbling walls, 
and the shout of victory, shall resound through the four quarters of 
the globe. 





Art. VI.—MYSTICISM. 


Le Philosophe Inconnu. Reflexions sur les Idees de Louis Claude de Saint Martin, 
le Theosophe suivies de Fragments d’une Correspondence inedite entre Saint 
Martin et Kirchberger. Par L. Moreau.” Paris: Lecoffre & Co. 

Du Mysticisme au xviii. Seicle. Essai sur la Vie et la Doctrine de Saint Martin, le 
Philosophe Inconnu. Par E. Caro, Professeur agrige de Philosophie au Lycée 
de Rennes. Paris: L. Hachette. 


THE title of the last named brochure will most probably excite some 

astonishment in the minds of our readers. ‘“ What!” they will ex- 

claim, “ Mysticism in the eighteenth century? and in France too? 

Mysticism in a country where the historians of philosophy had 

led us to expect naught but dry analysis, sensationalism, and athe- 

ism—in fact, the very antipodes of that aspiration after the infinite, 
© Hardy, Man. Bud., p. 430; Koeppen, p. 327. 
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which is the characteristic of true Mysticism?” Yes, so itis; strong 
as the current rolled which carried along a whole society down the 
vortex of moral destruction, the reaction was almost as powerful; 
and if the names of Voltaire, Dupuis, Diderot, and Boullange sounded 
“as familiar as household words” to the young France of 1789, 
there were not a few more sober individuals who learned better doc- 
trines from M. de Bonald, M. de Maistre, and the illustrious man 
whom we would now introduce to the friends of metaphysical specu- 
lation, Louis Claude Saint Martin, le philosophe inconnu. We 
have just said better doctrines; but from the remarks which, in a 
former number of this journal, we were led to offer on the author of 
les sotrees de Saint Petersbourg, it will appear quite evident that 
we are not prepared to indorse the whole system of philosophy he 
constructed, including his denunciations of Lord Bacon and his advo- 
cacy of ultramontanism; the sequel of the present article will show 
no less clearly, we hope, that the theories of M. de Saint Martin are 
open to objections of the strongest character; at the same time some 
of the truths of Christianity these men undoubtedly held, and they 
claim the great merit of having entered a protest in favor of spirit- 
ualist doctrines at a time when such a course was neither popular 
nor even safe. 

In opening his biography of M. de Saint Martin, M. Caro remarks, 
with much truth, that a revival of Mysticism was quite in the order 
of things toward the end of the eighteenth century. “Superstition 
is the last creed of an unbelieving age. . . . It seems that in virtue 
of a fatal law man only shakes off the yoke of belief to fall under the 
sway of illusions.” When Plotinus proposed his dreamy metaphysics 
to the Grecian world, the popular faith had long ago lost all the hold 
it ever had on the mind of the community, while the dogmatism of the 
great schools of moral philosophy had expired under the subtle criti- 
cism of Carneades and Aunesidemus. It was in a precisely similar 
juncture that Saint Martin appeared and preached to the followers 
of Baron d’Holbach the essential doctrines of man’s fall and of the 
necessity of a Divine expiation. No age that ever boasted of its 
intellectual progress was so much taken up with all the extrava- 
gances of false prophets and the quackeries of designing knaves. 
Swedenborg, Cagliostro, Mesmer, the Count de Saint Germain were 
committing themselves by impostures which rendered miracles (if 
the adepts might be believed) a matter of every-day occurrence; 
illuminism, under various forms, seemed to be throwing down deep 
roots in Germany, Switzerland, and England. The books of Jacob 
Boehm had long been supplyingan unwholesome food to minds over- 
excited by the events which agitated the political world; M. 
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d’Eckartshaiisen, Kirchberger, Baader on the other side of the Rhine, 
Lavater at Zurich, Dutoit-Membrini at Lausanne, and a host more 
besides, were busy explaining the symbolism of numbers; while the 
Berlin aufkldrer, headed by Weishaupt, professor of canon law at 
Ingoldstadt, entertained designs of a far more ambitious nature ; their 
aim being the regeneration of Europe and the destruction of Chris- 
tianity, which they considered only as a last form of idolatrous 
worship. These aufklare, we see, were in fact the allies of the 
Encyclopedists, as far as the work of destruction went ; but the creed 
they wished to erect on the ruins of Christianity was a modified form 
of Neo-platonism, while the analytical formulas of the Condillac 
school ended in the deification of matter. M. Caro has sketched 
this extraordinary ebullition of Mysticism so completely in the first 
chapter of his work, that the readers should study it with the utmost 
care; at the same time he has done it so forcibly, that we rise from 
the perusal of his remarks with the sensation of a man who has been 
witnessing the mighty throes which precede some awful convulsion 
of nature. , 

The wisest of all modern Mystics, Louis Claude de Saint Martin, 
was born January 18, 1743, at Amboise, in Touraine. The particu- 
lars of his life are not of that exciting character which render the 
biography of a man like Voltaire, Calvin, or Byron more interesting 
than the best constructed novel. Instead of mixing with the outward 
world, he spent most of his time in meditating upon the great prob- 
lem of man’s connection with the unseen; his voluminous corre- 
spondence was chiefly on points of psychology or of recondite illum- 
inism ; and, in short, the history of his career is more valuable as a 
psychological study than a detail of facts and events; but that it is 
interesting no one will deny, and it forms an important part in the 
development of modern philosophy. The first book which had some 
influence on his mind was Abadie’s Art de se Connoitre Soi-méme, 
a work still esteemed as one of the best manuals of devotion ever 
written. He read it with the greatest care, commented it, almost 
learned it by heart; and he has acknowledged himself that his first 
acquaintance with the Protestant divine marked in his own existence 
the decisive hour which revealed to him his aspirations, his destiny, 
and the nature of his vocation. After having finished his college 
education, and prepared himself by the study of the law for the vari- 
ous posts at that time open to the ambition of young noblemen, 
Saint Martin, then twenty-two years old, all of a sudden manifested 
a desire to enter the army. His parents had destined him for the 
bar, but the squabbles of the law-courts were not congenial to his 
imagination, full of dreams of harmony and general good-will, and 
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he never could overcome the disgust which he felt at the mere idea 
of some of those long-lived cases upon which barristers rejoice, and 
which have ended in these latter days with the “ever memorable 
Jandyce v. Jandyce.” At first sight the military profession does 
not seem much more favorable to quiet meditation and to philo- 
sophical studies; but we must bear in mind that the life of a young 
officer was at that time chiefly spent in garrison duty; and where 
active service is only the exception, the somewhat erratic life of a 
soldier is perhaps the most convenient to study men and to analyze 
character. Vauvenargues and Descartes were both soldiers, nor do 
we find that the nature of their occupations prevented them from 
pursuing those metaphysical researches for which they are both so 
justly celebrated. The protecfion of the Duke de Choiseul had 
secured to M. de Saint Martin a commission in the regiment of 
Foix, then quartered at Bordeaux. It was in that city that our 
young Mystic made the acquaintance of the Portuguese Jew, Martines 
Pasqualis, whose whimsical exploits in cabalistic and theurgic lore had 
obtained for him a high reputation among the illuminati. But M. de 
Saint Martin never felt any sympathy for that sort of Mysticism 
which finds its expression in tricks of legerdemain and feats similar 
to those recorded by Philostratus in his life of Appolonius ‘T'yaneus. 
“Ts all this necessary,” said he to Pasqualis, “if we wish to know 
God?” ‘The idea that the- knowledge of the Infinite can only be 
reached through means which are, after all, only impediments in the 
way—that idea struck him as contrary to the intention of God him- 
self; he therefore gradually shook off the influence of Martines 
Pasqualis, although we perceive that, especially in his earlier works, 
he still retains some traces of the teaching which he derived from 
the Jew, his first master. For the same reason we can easily under- 
stand that M. de Saint Martin always declined having any idea in 
common either with Mesmer or Cagliostro; he dreaded nothing so 
much as manifestations which appeal to the senses; it was his mind, 
his soul, that he wished to bring under the influence of truth, not his 
eyes nor his ears. Swedenborg, even, whose system he studied with 
the utmost care, seemed to him deficient in his appeals to the intel- 
lectual part of our nature. During a stay of several years at Lyons 
he gave lectures on the views of modified Mysticism which he had 
been led to entertain, and he wrote the book entitled Des Erreurs 
et de la Veérité, one of his best works. 

We must notice that although opposed to all the outward signs 
which the generality of i//uminati made use of to symbolize their 
doctrines, M. de Saint Martin had already, at that early stage, formed, 
respecting the mystical meaning of numbers, some strange concep- 
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tions borrowed from Pythagoras, Proclus, and Jamblichus. Anxious 
to devote himself altogether to his beloved pursuits, and to spend 
his life entirely in the search of truth, he threw up his commission 
and came to settle in Paris. That period of his life is marked by 
his intercourse with the celebrated mathematician Lalande, whom he 
had wished to see on some point connected with the philosophy of 
numbers. The interview must have been a singular one. Let our 
readers fancy a scientific conversation between two men, the one of 
whom adopted as his starting point the most exalted Mysticism, 
while the other reduced life to a mathematical formula from which 
God was completely eliminated. “ Lalande, with the most presump- 
tuous levity,” says Saint Martin, “refused to consider even for a 
moment the first mystical theorem*on the revelation of numbers.” 
There could be no sympathy on the part of the cold-hearted alge- 
braist for a man whose whole powers, so to say, were concentrated 
in his affections. 

Marshal Richelieu had promised to introduce M. de Saint Martin 
to Voltaire, that incarnation of the eighteenth century ; but the phi- 
losopher of Ferney died within a fortnight of the intended visit. . 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was a man with whom our Mystic had many 
points incommon. We find constant references to him in M. de 
Saint Martin’s works, both published and unpublished, and these 
references contain very just appreciations of that gifted but often 
most mistaken writer. 

We have not yet alluded to the event which may be said to have 
stamped the Mysticism of M. De Saint Martin with its distinguish- 
ing features. The doctrines of our philosophe inconnu were char- 
acterized by no peculiarity strong enough to separate them from 
all the numerous systems of philosophy traceable to Neo-platonism 
or illuminism up to the year 1791, after an excursion in England, in 
Italy, in Germany, where he became acquainted with the celebrated 
William Law, and with the Prince Galitzin, who was also entirely 
wrapped up in metaphysical studies. M. de Saint Martin had visited 
Strasburgh, and was still pursuing his theosophic education, so he 
calls it, when a friend of his, Madame Boechlin, translated before 
him a page from the writings of Jacob Bohn. This served at once 
to drive his thoughts into a new channel; Boehm became for him 
the great guide to the spiritual life, the prophet, the wise man, the 
teacher, par excellence ; and in order to make himself master of all 
the riches (!) contained in the works of the Gorlitz shoemaker, behold 
M. de Saint Martin, at the age of fifty, sitting down to learn German! 
Soon after another circumstance added to his happiness in giving 
him a bosom friend, who altogether sharing his views and his aspira- 
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tions, kept up with him during seven years a correspondence, in which 
the abstrusest problems of Mysticism are discussed, though, we must 
add, not often solved. Kirchberger, Baron Liebisdorf, was quite a 
man of Saint Martin’s own stamp, and his voluminous epistolary 
communications with the philosophe inconnu are so much the more 
precious, because when Mystics address themselves to the common 
herd of mortals, they never, if we may so say, go beyond the 
threshold of the sanctuary. If we would understand fully the 
meaning of this system; if we would know their esoteric doctrines, 
we must study, when we can obtain them, documents such as the 
one we are now alluding to, letters only intended for their intimate 
friends, and the motto of which might be most appropriately “Procul 
este, profant.” 

How strange a contrast! The outward world is rent by the con- 
vulsions of war; empires, dynasties, creeds, are all swept away to 
the wind by the torrent of a mighty revolution; the reign of terror is 
inaugurated, the strains of La Marsellaise are driving to the frontier 
the whole population of France; and yet M. de Saint Martin can 
forget all this, and go on quietly studying Jacob Boehm’s Signatura 
Rerum, or with long disquisitions to his friend Kirchberger on the 
subject of the ternary, the quaternary, and the various hierarchies 
of angels. Not without danger, notwithstanding, at a time when 
every person conspicuous by merit of any kind, was placed on the 
list of suspected individuals. M. de Saint Martin could hardly 
escape notice, and a warrant even, it seems, was actually issued 
against him; fortunately no commissaire de police ever put it into 
execution. On several occasions his letters to Kirchberger, and 
those of Kirchberger to him, had been stopped by the comité de 
suretée générale, as containing sentences of doubtful meaning, and, 
therefore, of an anti-revolutionary character. Such was the con- 
struction given to mystical lore by the sans-culottes of 1793, and 
yet M. de Saint Martin had sent in his adhesion to the new govern- 
ment. Although a noble by birth, he had not emigrated; he had 
mounted guard at the prison of the Temple, where was detained 
the unfortunate dauphin, son of Louis XVI, and, three years before, 
his name had been placed by the National Assembly on the list of 
candidates for the post of tutor to that young prince. The same 
list included Berquin, Sieyés, Condorcet, and Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre; a curious combination, forsooth, and one which strikes us by 
the contrast of character which it suggests. When M. de Saint Martin 
heard that his own name figured among the candidates, he said, “ The 
idea of such a choice can have proceeded only from a person who 
does not know how perfectly unqualified I am for the situation.” 
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We now come to one of the most important events in the life of 
M. de Saint Martin. ‘I'he Convention, after the death of Robespierre, 
seemed anxious to illustrate, by some beneficial institution, a name 
which had become a terror to the country. The Normal schools, 
established in Paris for the purpose of training an efficient band of 
teachers in the various branches of literature and science, were a 
result of that thought. The decree of Brumaire 3d, year LII of 
liberty, a decree subsequently modified and improved by Napoleon, re- 
constituted throughout France the whole system of public instruction. 
Each district was to name one pupil, who, after having been sent to 
the metropolis with the view of undergoing a course of regular and 
systematic training, would return home sufficiently qualified to im- 
part to others the principles and the doctrines sanctioned by govern- 
ment as being the most adapted to the intellectual wants of the 
country. M. de Saint Martin was selected as a pupil by the district 
of Amboise; he went to Paris, and there engaged with the idéologue 
Garat that celebrated discussion in which he exposed and refuted 
so brilliantly, so completely, the sensationalism which had been the 
only acknowledged system of philosophy professed in France since 
Condillac. Some persons claim for M. de Bonald, some for M. 
Royer Collard, the honor of having first shaken and thrown off the 
yoke imposed by Condillac. It is to M. de Saint Martin that this 
merit belongs; he entered the earliest protest against the degrading 
doctrines of the Encyclopedic school, and the revival of spiritualism 
in France may be properly said to have began at the Ecole Normale, 
Paris, on the 9th Ventose, year III, when le philosophe inconnu, 
before two thousand persons assembled, rose to refute the professor 
whose lessons he came to attend. ‘ 

“The course of lectures delivered by Garat,” says M. Moreau,* 
‘was nothing else than a perpetual hymn in honor of Condillac, an 
ingenious paraphrase of the Tyaité des Sensations. It is difficult 
to meet with a disciple more submissive, more disinterested than 
Garat; he goes so far in his reference that he never brings forward 
a thought which might be called his own; the shadow of an original 
idea frightens him. I read on every page conventional phrases on 
the liberty of inquiry on the state of reason, happily freed from the 
yoke of tradition and authority; but it seems as if the lecturer 
asserts that independence only for the purpose of sacrificing it to 
one individual, a voluntary victim; he crowns himself with all the 
flowers of an elegant rhetoric, to commit intellectual suicide on the 
altar of the master.” Unfortunately, it very often happens that the 
best causes are compromised by the foolishness of the persons who 

© Réflexions sur les idées, pp. 41, 49. 
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profess to defend them, and our worst enemies are not unfrequently 
those who are really the most anxious to serve us. ‘hus it was 
with Condillac and Garat. The professor had taken as his motto 
Bacon’s words: “Etenim illuminationis puritas et arbitrii libertas 
sumul inciperunt, simul corruerunt, neque datur in universitate 
rerum, tam intima sympathia quam ila veri et boni.” In the 
first place, it was rather thoughtless, to say the least, in a man like 
Garat to select by way of a text a passage like the above, for it does 
not require much critical acumen to find in the English metaphysi- 
cian’s expression this series of facts implied, which, although united 
in man, are, nevertheless, essentially distinct from one another : first, 
the facts proceeding from the intellect; second, the facts proceeding 
from the will. As a matter of course, we have set two distinct 
branches of study to preserve that of the intellectual man, and that 
of the moral or responsible agent. The fault of Garat is evident; 
forgetting his text, he sees in man nothing but the intellect, and in 
the intellect nothing but sensation. Young men, even among those 
unaccustomed to discussion, and full of confidence in the superior 
wisdom of their teacher, such young men, we say, would have found . 
no great trouble in noting all the difficulties, the impossibilities, the 
contradictions, the absurdities, involved in Condillac’s system. How 
much easier must such a task have been for an assembly in which 
were gathered together a large number of hearers already ripened 
by experience and accustomed to intellectual skirmishes? Objections 
arose on all sides, and many letters were addressed to Garat, asking 
him to speak straightforwardly, and to select between materialism 
and spiritualism. ‘lhis was placing the worthy lecturer in a really 
awkward predicament, for, at that time, to profess the most ele- 
mentary spiritualist views was to incur the charge of either stupidity 
or hypocrisy; while, on the other hand, no one dare to avow in 
plain words that man was nothing else but a chef-d’euvre of cun- 
ningly contrived clockwork, or piece of mechanism. -In one of the 
letters sent to M. Garat was the following sentence: “The immor- 
tality of the soul, that principle solemnly witnessed to by all nations, 
that principle which should be the basis of morality, is likewise in- 
dissolubly united to spiritualist doctrines.” Garat, by a regular 
maneuver, endeavored to enlist some of the fathers of the Church 
themselves (!) on the side of materialism. “'The human soul,” says 
he, “or the power of feeling, being, according to Tertullian, a modi- 
fication or a combination of the elements of matter, since matter is 
imperishable, the soul might be both material and imperishable at 
the same time. The dogma of our immortality, that dogma so 
beautiful, so consoling, is not exclusively bound to any particular 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XIl.—6 
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system ; it is connected with all, and this it is which renders it more 
solid, more irrefutable.” Garat’s sophism must strike our readers 
aS ingenious, but it is nothing else. The professor does not admit 
that the spirituality of the soul is a condition of its immortality, and 
he does not consider immortality as the basis of morality; in other 
terms, he is quite inclined to deny both. 

M. de Saint Martin’s refutation of Garat, begun in the sitting of 
Pluviose 23, was resumed and concluded during the next meeting, 
Ventdse 9. It is a complete refutation both of the professor’s own 
teaching, and of the sensational philosophy in general. he philos- 
ophe inconnu opens fire by showing the fundamental error of reducing 
all our faculties to the intellect alone. The arbitrit libertas, men- 
tioned by Lord Bacon, is quite distinct from the ¢llwminationis purt- 
tas ; for if they were both identical with one another, then the intima 
sympathia of the English philosopher would have no meaning what- 
ever. No sympathy can exist where there are not at least two 
definite and separate objects. After having proved the necessity of 
the moral sense in man, M. de Saint Martin goes on to demonstrate 
the divine origin of language, against the opinion maintained by 
Condillac, and exposing the contradictions which the illogical Garat 
indulges in. He concludes by showing that matter cannot have the 
power of thought. It was, of course, impossible for the professor 
of ideology to allow his opponent’s refutation to pass unnoticed ; 
he made a long reply, which, however, is scarcely anything else but 
a new development of the theory of sensation reproduced with 
increased zeal. ‘This elicited in its turn a counter reply, which closed 
the controversy for the present. Garat, our readers will remember, 
had declined for himself the epithet materialist, while, at the same 
time, he professed a complete antagonism to spiritualist doctrines. 
“Tf”? said Saint Martin, “you repudiate both matter and spirit, 
you must at all events let us know to what principle you commit 
the government of our thought, for such a principle must necessarily 
exist.” 

“As for me, I could not be satisfied with so equivocal a position, 
and therefore I shall be bold enough to lay your own mind open be- 
fore you. You have thoroughly studied neither of the conflicting 
systems, and at the first glance you have felt yourself estranged 
from both; from materialism, because you could not find there any 
demonstration sufficiently solid to satisfy your judgment; from 
spiritualism, because the sacerdotal robes and all the obscurities 
which surround them formed a sort of obstacle in your way, and 
stopped you in your search after truth.” 

The whole of the final reply opposed by the philosophe inconnu 
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to the materialist reveries of Garat is conducted in the spirit of per- 
fect good temper, which is apparent in the above extracts; but it is, 
we repeat, a most searching critique of the favorite metaphysical 
doctrine of the eighteenth century, and Saint Martin has the great 
merit of having, before Royer Collard and M. de Bonald, rehabili- 
tated in France the nobler tenets of spiritualist philosophy. 

The bataille Garat, as it was called, is almost the only occasion 
on which M. de Saint Martin mixed himself with the strife and 
contention of public life. When the institute, founded by article 298 
of the constitution of the year III, proposed for the subject of the 
metaphysical prize the question of the influence which signs have 
on the formation of ideas, the philosophe inconnu once more entered 
the lists, and most triumphantly too, against the disciples of Con- 
dillac. With these two exceptions he spent his time in the quiet 
and solitary studies he was so fond of, and although the system he 
propounded is essentially erroneous in more than one respect, it is 
nevertheless certain that a great many subjects discussed by him 
have very seldom been examined with the same power. M. de 
Saint Martin died at Aubray, near Paris, October 13, 1803, (22 Ven- 
demiaire, year XII.) 

It would be quite useless to examine in detail hére all the works 
published by M. de Saint Martin. Supposing, besides, time and 
space allowed of our undertaking this critique, we are not quite 
sure whether our readers would have patience enough to venture, 
under our guidance, throughout all the obscurities of a Mysticism 
in which the Kabbala, the fancies of Plotinus or Jamblichus, and 
the Ars Magna of-Raymond Lull are combined and quintessentiated. 
We shall therefore merely name as our author’s best works Le Min- 
istere de  Homme-esprit, (Paris, an. xi, 8vo. ;) ’ Homme de Desir, 
(1st edition, Lyons, 1790; last edition, Metz, 1802, 2 volumes 
12mo.;) L’ Esprit des Choses, (Paris, an. viii, 2 volumes 8vo.) 
L’Homme de Desir, as M. Caro remarks, is written in a sort of 
Oriental style, and seems sometimes as an imitation of the book of 
Revelation; but many parts of it are extremely remarkable, and 
breathe the spirit of genuine piety. The Ministere and the Esprit 
des Choses display on the part of the author extraordinary powers 
of imagination ; they are, if we may so say, the epics of the infinite. 
Besides his printed works, M. de Saint Martin left behind him a 
mass of papers, including a species of autobiography, entitled Mon 
Portrait Philosophique et Littéraire, a copy of which is in the hands 
of the author of the present article. It has been long contemplated 
to publish in a couple of small volumes a selection from the writings 
of the philosophe inconnu ; a work of that kind, carefully prepared, 
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and containing nearly the whole of the portrait above mentioned, 
would be very acceptabie, as giving us the most remarkable pas- 
sages in the production of a man who, although a giant in intellect, 
is perfectly unreadable, taken continuously. For the analysis of 
his system, no better study can be recommended than that of the 
two works whose titles are prefixed to our own humble résumé, and 
we shall borrow from them, without any scruple, the few concluding 
remarks we have to offer. 

In appreciating a metaphysician the very first thing we should do 
is to inquire into his method. M. de Saint Martin more than once 
insists upon the fact that experience and demonstration are the two 
principles from which he starts, but it is quite clear that such is not 
the case; all Mystics are more or less liable to mistake speculation 
for certainty, and hypothesis for truth; M. de Saint Martin did 
the same. He observed, it is true, but with the help of his own 
preconceived ideas; and he connected together the most eccentric 
analogies as so many facts logically deduced from one another, and 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. The soundest part in his 
theory is perhaps his description of men. He proves the duality of 
our nature, and from the very opposition which exists between the 
senses and the goul, he deduces, very logically, the Christian doctrine 
of the fall. ‘To all this part of the philosopher’s ontological system 
we must give unqualified praise. Whenever he refutes materialism, 
he is excellent, and his discussion is characterized by frankness, 
energy, and good temper. Unfortunately, the explanation which M. 
de Saint Martin proposes of creating in general is a first step in 
the wrong direction. Emanation, in all the force of the Neo-pla- 
tonic term, is the system he adopts, and we know where emanation 
leads. “The soul of man,” says Saint Martin, “is a thought of the 
God of creation.” Elsewhere he adds that when we think, speak, 
or act according to the law of our being, we are “ God-thought, God- 
spoken, God-acted.” Spinosa never clothed pantheism in stronger 
language. Man being the thought of God imprisoned in a portion 
of matter, it follows that man is the résumé, the compendium both 
of the Creator and of creation; he is the microcosm. Here we fall 
into all the follies of illuminism and of hermetic philosophy. The 
analogies between the head and salt, the chest and sulphur, the 
abdomen and quicksilver are explained to us, and the modern 
Paracelsus tells us that if anatomy has not discovered these anal- 
ogies, it is because it has strayed from the right path. 

If we now approach the question bearing upon natural religion 
and theology, properly so called, we find M. de Saint Martin busy 
with them all, discussing them, solving them, as he thinks, and as 
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usual, mixing together error and truth in the most extraordinary 
manner. His demonstration of the existence of God is a master- 
piece, and will seem the more remarkable if we think for a moment 
of the circumstances amid which it was propounded. At the time 
when the Esprit des Choses and the Ministere de Il’ Homme-esprit 
were published, the & posteriori proofs were the only argument ad- 
mitted. Fénélon, Clarke, and Benardin de Saint Pierre had 
rendered them popular through the astonishing beauty of their style ; 
and Voltaire himself, the very genius of sarcasm, professed to 
be a cause-finalier, as he said. Kant alone, with M. de Saint 
Martin, discarded this demonstration. Arguments d posteriori 
are insufficient to make us believe in God, because they cannot 
lead us to understand him. The naturalist may prove from them 
the eternity of nature quite as easily as the spiritualist can demon- 
strate the existence of God. What an egregious tissue of contra- 
dictions we put up with. In order to prove the existence of a 
being who is certainty itself, the essence of love, liberty, knowledge, 
and life, we take as our arguments substances which are mere phe- 
nomena, impassible, captive, unintelligent, and whose end is death. 
After all our demonstrations we have only proved the existence of 
an abstract cause; we shall then be required to show that this cause 
is the supreme perfection, the goodness, the life. The proofs @ pos- 
teriori, in short, can only serve to establish the existence of an in- 
determinate force far different from the God whom we adore. 

M. de. Saint Martin’s doctrines on cosmology are tainted with 
pantheism quite as much as his psychology. When required to 
state what is the essence of matter, for instance, he spiritualizes it 
so as to remind us very forcibly of Berkeley’s ultra-idealism ; phys- 
ical nature, according to his opinion, is only a vain illusion, 
which conceals to us the real being, the world of pure essences. ‘The 
philosophe inconnu thus goes on to deny the existence of matter ; 
the principle of resistance is the only one which he admits in con- 
nection with it, and resolving the idea of bodies into some indescrib- 
able substance, invisible, immaterial, he ends in confounding the 
physical laws with those which rule the spiritual world. We need 
not stay to prove that here, as elsewhere, extremes meet; the Mystic, 
who repudiates the existence of matter, helps on the materialist 
in his work of destruction; for as long as we attempt to prove, as 
long as we believe that there is no difference between the substances 
which produce the phenomena of thought and those from which the 
phenomena of extent derive, it signifies very little whether we call 
it matter-spirit or spirtt-matter ; the equation remains absolutely 
the same. 
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Contemplation, quietism, the endeavor after a complete absorp- 
tion by, or identification with God—such is the résumé of M. de 
Saint Martin’s code of ethics, a code which he holds in common 
with all the Mystics. As a consequence of his doctrine that the 
nature of man is exclusively and entirely spiritual, he considers the 
body as being, so to say, foreign from ourselves, and something quite 
distinct, quite independent, but to which we are fettered for a time. 
“ Death!” exclaims the philosopher, “is there such a thing as death? 
Has not death been destroyed? ‘The fight has been fought, the 
victory won; we have now only to receive the conqueror’s laurel- 
branch from the hands of the last enemy, Death! Is it the death 
of the body which the wise man reckons as something? But this is 
only an occurrence in time. What relation can there be between 
an occurrence which takes place in time and the man created for 
eternity?” This is a noble thought nobly expressed; but here 
again M. de Saint Martin soon splits against the rock; the worship 
of the present life is the folly of materialism; we may say, on the 
other hand, that an undue contempt for it is the fault of Mystic 
metaphysicians. ‘They not only despise riches, dignities, honors, all 
the vanities which Christians are taught to consider as little worth ; 
they also trample under foot the noblest effusions of the heart, 
and by sacrificing them to their fond dream of a transfusion of them- 
selves into the Supreme Being, they create a kind of stoicism which, 
although not devoid of grandeur, is, at the same time, fraught with 
dangerous consequences. 

We come to M. de St. Martin’s sociology, to his doctrines on 
government and on politics. We might expect to find them resolv- 
ing themselves into a system of theocracy, founded upon the great 
substratum upon which he erects the whole of his theory, namely, 
the emanation of the creature from the Creator, constituting the at- 
oneness of the one with the other. Count Joseph de Maistre, we 
have already seen elsewhere, had also dreamed of the regenerating of 
modern society by means of a theocratic government; but between 
the systems developed by the two thinkers there are many differ- 
ences which must strike even the casual observer. 

The publicists of the eighteenth century had endeavored to sub- 
stitute for the account given in the book of Genesis a sort of ro- 
mance, according to which mankind lived in a state of nature an- 
terior to the organization of society. They framed fanciful accounts 
of a wild man wandering amid primeval forests, then associating 
with another individual as wild as himself. How will society spring 
from this association? Shall we say, with Hobbes, that it resulted 
from the subjection of the weak to the strong? Is violence, is phys- 
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ical force the principle of society? But what force has produced 
force can also destroy, and the system falls immediately to the 
ground. Or rather do we admit, with Rosseau, the mutual compact 
as the primary law of society? ‘Then, in the first place, the volun- 
tary association agreed upon by a whole nation is an impossibility, 
because there can be no unanimity in the manner of considering the 
motives and conditions of the new compact. It is perfectly absurd 
to expect to find something fixed in a world where everything is tran- 
sitory. In the next place, let us suppose that 2 unanimous consent 
can be arrived at, we would ask whether man is at liberty, whether 
he has a right to make such a compact? Decidedly not; he cannot 
dispose of his rights. His rights, did we say? They are not his, 
since there is not one of them which he can alter at his will. If, 
therefore, he makes over to another man a right which he has not, 
namely, that of disposing of himself, he frames a compact which is 
void, and which binds neither chiefs nor subjects. 

From what we have just been saying, it follows that M. de Saint 
Martin will have nothing to do with a republican government; the 
sovereignty of the people, the authority of a law proceeding from 
the vote of an assembly, the delegation of the national will to a few 
individuals—all these several points he firmly repudiates. As re- 
ligion is the principle of all society, so pure theocracy, according to 
the philosophe inconnu, is the exclusive form of true government. 
The Word is the only true legislator. In Him is the basis of every 
species of property, the sanction of every law. Every government 
which does not bear the sign of the Word is illegitimate and false. 
An hereditary monarchy, consequently, is quite as unsound as a re- 
public, because if the latter is derived from the idea of a compact, 
the former proceeds from that of physical force, of compulsion., 
Founded upon the idea of man’s return to a state of absolute holi- 
ness, M. de St. Martin’s government scheme is 2 complete chimera 
as applied to the politics of this sublunary world; but it contains, 
nevertheless, many just ideas; and certainly when the Saviour 
comes to be recognized as “King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
theocracy will then be the only possible form of government. So 
far then are the most striking analogies between the political sys- 
tems of Count de Maistre and of M. de Saint Martin; but here the 
similarity ceases. The Mystic gives shape to a dream which cannot 
be realized; the Ultramontanist finds God’s representative in the 
pope—the supreme type of sovereignty, the sole power from whom 
all powers on earth are derived. M. de Saint Martin’s eve roupavog 
is at the same time both a priest and a king. M. de Maistre places. 
the king under the direct dependence of the Vatican, and establishes 
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between the temporal and the spiritual powers that relation which 
Pope Gregory VII. longed to inaugurate. Our readers can see now 
how deeply tinged with Mysticism was Count de Maistre; let them ex- 
amine successively the Considerations sur la Révolution Francaise 
by the same author, and our philosopher’s Lettre sur la Révolution, 
they will then be convinced, we trust, that if M. de Saint Martin 
has not obtained, as a writer and a thinker, the world-wide reputation 
which the author of the Sotreés de St. Petersbourg still enjoys, it 
is only because there is about his systems a want of practicability 
which prevents them from being applied to the actual state of 
society. 

In the remarks we have now brought to a conclusion, it has not 
been our object either to rehabilitate Mysticism or to write a pane- 
gyric of M. de Saint Martin; but it often happens that philosoph- 
ical theories containing large portions of error have also an element 
of truth, which ought to be impartially stated whenever we meet it. 
Such is the case, we firmly believe, with that excellent man, le phi- 
losophe inconnu. ‘There is nothing to astonish us in the fact that, in 
an age like ours, when the Christian religion seems to be passing 
through one of the severest ordeals it has ever been tried with; there 
is nothing extraordinary, we say, in the fact that some sensitive 
minds, weary with logomachies and endless discussions, are once 
more attracted by the tenets of Mysticism. But for this very 
reason it is imperative upon us to let those persons know what 
Mysticism really is. Compared with the words of unerring wisdom, 
how unsatisfactory are the theories of illuminism and the dreams 


of theosophy! — 





Art. VII—EXPOSITION OF ISAIAH LH, 13-LIIL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tuk Prophet Isaiah holds a very prominent place among the 
writers of the Old Testament. By the Jews he was counted one 
of the greatest of the prophets, and the estimation in which he was 
held by the immediate disciples of Jesus Christ is shown by their 
frequent quotations from his prophecies. 

All through the history of the Christian Chureh this prophet has 
been viewed as most clearly announcing the Messiah in the form 
and under the circumstances in which he appeared, and as declaring 
the great doctrine of an atonement through vicarious suffering. 
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Augustine* tells us, that when after his conversion he applied to 
Ambrose to know which of the sacred books he should read in pre- 
ferance to all others, Ambrose replied Isaiah, because it was he 
who had more openly declared the Gospel and the calling of the 
Gentiles. And in his City of God, speaking of Isaiah, he says: 
“In his precepts against sin, and his prophecies of tribulation for 
offending, he forgets not to proclaim Christ and his Church more 
fully than any other, so that some call him an evangelist rather than 
@ prophet.” 

The Hebrew name of the prophet (*m»w) denotes the help or 
salvation of Jehovah, a name suggestive of the comforting words he 
uttered, and the glorious visions he saw in the future of the Church 
of God. 

We know but little of the times in which this prophet lived, except 
what we can gather from his own writings. The title of his prophe- 
cies speaks of him as the son of Amoz, and he tells us that he saw his 
prophetic visions in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah. He lived during a most eventful period of 
his nation’s history, and seems at times to have acted a prominent 
part in the direction of public affairs. He probably held the pro- 
phetic office for a term of more than sixty years. 

The book of Isaiah is divided by critics into different sections. 
In the first six chapters we have an account of the prophet’s minis- 
try under Uzziah and Jotham. ‘That portion from the seventh 
chapter to the fourth verse of the tenth belongs to the time of Ahaz. 
During the reign of this ungodly king Isaiah was the bold denouncer 
of sin, although his reproofs and warnings were unheeded. From 
the tenth chapter to the close of the thirty-fifth, the prophecies 
relate to the Assyrian invasion in the time of Hezekiah. During 
the reign of the good Hezekiah the prophet was treated with great 
respect, and took an important part in directing public counsels. 

The section from the thirty-sixth chapter to the thirty-ninth, is a 
narrative of the Assyrian invasion. In this the prophet gives an 
account of the destruction of the Assyrian army and the death of 
Sennacherib. Here too the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah are told. 

The prophecies which commence at the fortieth chapter are to be 
regarded as the most interesting and important in the Old Testa- 
ment. The section commencing with this and closing with the 
sixty-sixth constitutes the second part of the book. 

In this section we have the most full and satisfactory references 
to the promised Messiah, sometimes described in his humiliation, 
and again as crowned with the glory of his spiritual kingdom. So 

? Aug. Con. ix, 16. ft De Civitate Dei,’ xvii, 29. 
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fully are many of the circumstances in the life and death of Christ 
foretold in this portion of the prophecy, that rationalistic criticism 
has attempted to disprove its genuineness. * 

Lowth thinks this was written in the latter part of the reign of 
Hezekiah. We are more inclined to agree with Hengstenberg, that 
it was written in the reign of the wicked Manasseh. At that time 
Isaiah, far advanced in life and taking no part in public affairs, see- 
ing his country almost wholly given over to idolatry, in his inspired 
vision is told both of a temporal and spiritual deliverance. And he 
passes from the local and temporary things that affect his own 
nation and times to such as are to pertain to the whole race. The 
promised Deliverer is not alone for the Jew, but the kings of the 
nations are to do him reverence. He is to be the deliverer of the 
race from the bondage of sin. 

This is the proper Messianic portion of Isaiah. ‘True, in several 
of the preceding chapters there are predictions of a coming Messiah. 
but nearly all that is related in the first thirty-nine chapters has 
reference to the times in which the prophet lived. 

In our exposition of the passage we have placed at the head of 
this article, it is our design to give the results of the latest criticism, 
though we shall probably notice the views of some of the earlier 
commentators. 

This passage is almost complete in itself. We have set before 
us the humiliation and the exaltation of the servant of God. In 
chapter lii, 13-15, the prophet represents Jehovah as_ speaking; 
and these verses form a brief outline of what is more fully ex- 
pressed in the next chapter. 


EXPOSITION. 


LII, 13. Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall be 
exalted and extolled, and be very high. 

S*px,the imperfect Hiphil of 52», is rendered by Hengstenberg 
very much the same as in our version. He says this form always 
means, to act wisely, never to be successful. But Gesenius gives 
the latter meaning. Compare its use in Joshua, i, 7,8; 2 Kings, 
xviii, 7; Jer. x, 21; Prov. xvii, 8. Lowth renders it, shall pros 
per. The parallelism, which is in the form of a climax, sustains his 
translation. 


14. As many were astonied at thee, (his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men.) 
The primary idea of py is that of silence. Hence, tobe struck 
© This point is fully discussed by Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. 2. 
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dumb, to be amazed, Hengstenberg translates the expression by 
were shocked at thee. 

view, The preposition ya, which is here in combination with the 
noun, is constantly used in Hebrew to denote the comparative degree. 
Hengstenberg says it serves to designate the distance “from 
man,” “from the sons of men,” so that the servant of God is 
no more a man. He illustrates his view by the third verse of the 
following chapter, and by Psalm xxii, 7: “I am a worm and no 
man.” We think the more common rendering preferable. The 
verse is to be taken in connection with the following: the clause, 
“his countenance was so much more disfigured than any man’s,” is 
parenthetical, and gives the reason for the astonishment. now, 
properly defacement, is here used the abstract term for the concrete. 
It seems to refer not alone to the bodily appearance of the servant 
of God, but also suggests the travail of his soul; for the mar- 
ring of his visage we may consider as caused by that bitter 
agony which he endured, and which forced him to exclaim: “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 


15. So shall he sprinkle many nations. The kings shall 
shut their mouths at him: for that which had not been told them 
shall they see: and that which they had not heard shall they 
consider. 

\2 is used as the correlative of “2x2 in the preceding verse; so 
that the two clauses would mean, As many would be shocked at his 
appearance, amazed at his sorrows, so would many be sprinkled by 
him ; as many would look upon him as the most abject of men, so, 
on the other hand, would kings in reverence keep their mouths 
closed before him. 35, which is the Hiphil of my, is variously 
rendered by the different versions and commentators. The Septua- 
gint translates it by Savuacovrat, shall express admiration at him. 
Gesenius renders the passage, so shall he cause many nations to 
rejoice in himself. He says the sense of to sprinkle, that is, to 
make expiation for, does not so well accord with the parallel verb 
pnw. The Vulgate has it asperget. The Syriac and Luther’s 
version also correspond with the English translation. 

There can be no doubt that the verb mz is often used in the sense 
of to sprinkle, especially with the blood of atonement and the water 
of purification. The passage, we think, means my servant, the Mes- 
siah, shall make expiation for many nations. How suggestive of the 
priesthood of the Son of God is this expression: “He shall sprinkle 
many nations.” ‘The priest before the Jewish altar sprinkled water 
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and blood as typical of a purification that could be secured only 
through Christ. 

Kings shall shut their mouths before him; "29 might better be 
rendered on account of him. The whole expression occurs elsewhere 
as a sign of reverence and submission. For that which had not 
been told them shall they see, and that which they had not heard 
shall they consider. Here is given the reason for the reverence 
which kings shall pay him. Paul quotes this passage in Rom. xv, 
21, to justify his preaching the Gospel where it was before unknown. 

These few verses form a brief outline of what is more fully ex- 
pressed in the following chapter : 


Chapter liii, 1. Who hath believed our report? and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed? 

The word my is properly a feminine form of the passive par- 
ticiple, meaning, what is heard. Hengstenberg translates the clause, 
Who believes that which we hear, and connects it with the last 
verse of the preceding chapter, thus: “Those understand what 
they formerly did not hear; Israel, on the contrary, does not believe 
that which they have heard,” 

The expression nin yin, arm of Jehovah, is often used as a 
symbol of strength ; thus, in Psa. x, 15: “ Break thou the arm of the 
wicked;” and Psa. xeviii, 1: “His holy arm hath gotten him the 
victory.” Evidently in this place the manifestation of the power of 
Jehovah in the person of his Son is referred to. In Romans i, 16, 
the Gospel is called duvayic Oeov, the power of God. 

In this verse the almost universal unbelief of the Jews is 
intimated. 

Those who are reluctant to explain this passage as referring to 
Christ, are compelled to give it a very forced construction. Thus 
Rosenmuller considers the heathen to be here represented as saying, 
“Had we merely heard and not seen, no one of us would have 
believed ;” and in the expression, “To whom is the arm of Jehovah 
revealed?” he supplies what he deems an ellipsis, and then para- 
phrases the passage so as to make it mean, “To whom was ever 
such a manifestation of Jehovah’s power made known as we now see 
in this wonderful change in the affairs of the Hebrew nation ?” 


2. For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of dry ground : he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 

The subject of the proposition is taken from the preceding chap- 
ter, the servant of God, who shall grow up before him p:‘"> as a 
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sprout. The figure suggests the origin of the Messiah from a 
family once noble but now decayed. Here the Messiah, in his 
humiliation, is compared to the hardly noticed shoot, to the root 
out of dry ground, that can have no strength or beauty. On the 
other hand, in Ezekiel xvii, 23, the Messiah in his exaltation is 
described as “the highest branch of the high cedar,” which God will 
plant, and which becomes a goodly cedar “in the shadow of whose 
branches dwell all fowl of every wing.” 


3. He is despised and rejected of men; aman of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our faces from 
him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

bn, rendered in our version “ rejected,” is more properly for- 
saken. Hengstenberg translates the clause, “Despised and most 
unworthy among men.” 

“Sm vat, and acquainted with grief, is literally acquainted 
with disease. The passive participle which is here employed im- 
plies intimate knowledge. ‘I'his may refer not only to Christ’s own 
sufferings, (for "bn may mean pain as well as disease,) but also to 
his acquaintance with every form of disease in his ministry of love 
here on earth. 

“mon is the Hiphil participle. The clause may be rendered, as 
one covering his face from us. Others translate it, as one from 
whom men hide their faces. 

With the first rendering there is a very clear reference to the 
leper; thus, in Lev. xiii, 45, it is said that the one on whom is the 
plague of leprosy shall have his mouth and beard covered. There 
is a passage in the ‘l'almud where the Messiah is described as sit- 
ting before the gates of Rome among the sick and leprous. And 
when the question is asked, What shall the Messiah be called? the 
answer is, ‘I'he leper. 

How forcibly this clause suggests the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment; for by the law the leper was considered the living embodi- 


ment of sin. 


4. Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrow: : 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

These sufferings were endured, not on account of his own sins, but 
for ours. How clearly in this verse the vicarious sufferings of the 
servant of God are pointed out. In the Septuagint "27bn is ren- 
dered by duapriac. In Matt. viii, 17, the passage is evidently 
quoted, but the reading is do0eveiac. Alford, after alluding to the 
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views of those who make the passage refer merely to the healing of 
bodily infirmities, or to the exhaustion which our Lord felt on ac- 
count of these cures being long protracted into the evening, says: 
‘But I believe the true relevancy of the prophecy is to be sought 
by regarding the miracles generally to have been, as we know so 
many of them were, lesser and typical outshowings of the great work 
of bearing the sin of the world which he came to accomplish; just 
as diseases themselves, on which those miracles operated, are all so 
many testimonies to the existence and types of the effect of sin. 
Moreover, in these his deeds of mercy, he was touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. Witness his tears at the grave of Lazarus, 
and his sighing over the deaf and dumb man, Mark vii, 34. The 
very act of compassion (as the name imports) is a suffering with its 
object; and if this be true between man and man, how much more 
strictly so in His case who had taken upon him the whole burden of 
the sin of the world, with all its sad train of sorrow and suffering.”’* 

pix) is the passive participle, and denotes smitten, as with some 
blow or plague from God. ‘Thus in Psa. Ixxiii, 14: “ For all the day 
long have I been plagued.” And in 2 Kings, xv, 5, it is said of Uz- 
ziah, who was smitten on account of his sin, “The Lord smote the 
king so that he was a leper unto the day of his death.” The leprosy, 
which was considered to be sent from God upon the subject as a 
punishment, was termed »3;, And in this verse y12) is translated 
by Jerome by leprosus. Some of the Jews inferred from this pas- 
sage that the Messiah would be a leper. 

In the expression pvri>x 313, smitten of God, the genitive denotes 
the efficient cause. ‘he ellipsis to be supplied to complete the 
sense is on account of his own sins. 


. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
ves our iniquiltes ; ; the chastisement of our peace was upon ham ; 
and with his str upes we are healed. 

The word }5ir is the passive participle of 55n, to pierce. The 
Syriac renders the passage, he was slain on account of our sins. 
There is no need of departing from the primary meaning of the 
word, so that he may read the passage, he was pierced on account 
of our transgressions. 

The term 159 122550 “9%, literally, the chastisement of our peace 
upon him, means, the punishment by which our peace is secured 
was inflicted upon him. Some have translated the expression by 
instruction of our peace was upon him, which takes away the idea 
of the vicarious sufferings of Christ. 

*See Alford’s New Testament, in loco, 
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mb-nb3), Literally, it is healed to us. By his wounds we are 
healed. As disease was employed for sin, healing is used to denote 
deliverance from sin. 


6. All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all. 

In this confession of sin the prophet gives the reason why the 
servant of God took upon himself the burden of human sorrows, and 
the penalty of human guilt. We all, as sheep without a shepherd, 
had gone astray. A: very appropriate figure, often employed to 
denote the desolateness of the soul without God’s protecting care. 
Thus, in 1 Kings xxii, 17: “I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, 
as sheep that have not a shepherd.” 

The verb »3, which in Kal means to strike against, is used in 
the Hiphil, the form here employed, to denote to cause to fall upon 
any one. 53 in this passage, as in others, means the punishment 
due to sin. The meaning is not that the servant of God became a 
sinner, but he endured the penalty of sin. 


7. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers ts dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 

The prophet in this vexse describes the manner in which the serv- 
ant of God bore his sufferings. ‘The first clause is variously ren- 
dered. Lowth translates: Jt was exacted, and he was made an- 
swerable ; and he opened not his mouth. Hengstenberg: He was 
oppressed, and when he was plagued he does not open his mouth. 
The Septuagint: And he, on account of his affliction, opened not 
his mouth. 

The expression, he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, seems 
to point out the servant of God as the true paschal lamb. The 
Baptist calls him, in John i, 29, “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” And in 1 Peter, i, 17, we are said to 
be redeemed §‘ with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot.” The second comparison, as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, most forcibly portrays Christ’s 
patience under his sufferings. 


8. He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of the land of 
the living: for the transgression of my people was he stricken. 
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The different expositions of this verse are worth noticing. The 
general idea is apparent, namely, that the Servant of God meets 
with a violent death as the termination of his sufferings for the sins 
of the people. Hengstenberg renders the first clause: “ From op- 
pression and from judgment he was taken, and his generation who 
ean think it out.” Lowth has it: “ By an oppressive judgment he 
was taken off, and his manner of life who would declare?’ Nord- 
heimer translates it: ‘ For the sake of oppression and condemna- 
tion he was seized, and who considered his race?” The Septuagint 
reads: “In his humiliation his judgment was taken away, and who 
shall declare his generation?” 

In this passage it is a matter of some difficulty to decide upon 
the meaning of s55. Our version has it generation, in which sense 
it is generally used. Gesenius translates it here by zeitgenossen, 
cotemporaries. Lowth, to sustain his translation of it, manner of 
life, quotes from the Mishna and Gemara of Babylon, where it is 
said that before any one among the Jews was punished for a capital 
crime, it was proclaimed, “ Whoever knows anything about this 
man’s innocence, let him come and make it known.” 

Some have thought that by =‘, his posterity, the number of his 
spiritual descendants was meant. Others that the humanity of the 
Messiah and his miraculous conception were referred to. 

We think the whole clause may be freely rendered: For the sake 
of a judicial condemnation he was seized, and who considered his 
manner of life? 

Sd day May yw, for the transgression of my people the stroke 
was upon him. ‘nh consists of the preposition and the plural suffix, 
though it is sometimes employed as a singular; so it is here ren- 
ered i in the Syriac version also by Jerome. Hengstenberg concedes 
that it has a plural meaning, but renders the whole clause so as to 
save it from a rationalistic interpretation: “For the transgression 
of my people whose the punishment ;” that is, upon whom the pun- 
ishment would have fallen. 

* The Septuagint reads as though from a MS. which had ny2> in- 
stead of 415, and there the passage reads, For the transgression of 
my people he was led to death. This is the reading adopted by 
Lowth and many others. ‘The only argument by. which it is 
defended is, that Origen so quoted the passage in controversy 
with a Jew, and from that it is inferred that this was the read- 
ing of the Hebrew text in his day, which is not a necessary con- 
clusion. We prefer to translate the passage as it is in our version. 
Enough passages to prove the use of 45 in the singular might 
be cited. 
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9. He made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
death ; because he had done no violence, neither was any deceit 
tn his mouth. 

in" is here used either impersonally, as we often find the Hebrew 
verb, or a subject, as “ay, may be supplied. Hengstenberg says the 
meaning of the passage is: “Men fixed for him the ignominious 
grave with criminals; by the providence of God he recéived the 
honorable grave with the rich, and that for the sake of his innocent 
suffering.” 

We learn from Josephus that criminals were not only ignomini- 
ously executed, but an honorable burial was not allowed them. 
Thus in Antiq., b. iv, ch. 8, sec. 6, we read : ‘‘ He who has blasphemed 
God shall, after having been stoned, be hung up for a day, and be buried 
quietly and ignominiously.” Maimonides also says: “Those who 
have been executed in accordance with the decree of the court are 
not buried in the graves of their ancestors ; but there are two graves 
appointed for them: one for the stoned and burned, the other for the 
beheaded and strangled.” 

The different expositions of this verse require notice. Lowth 
translates the first clause : 

“ And his grave was appointed with the wicked ; 

But with the rich man was his tomb.” 
This reading views 1r22, which our version renders in his death, 
as a plural noun with the pronominal suffix. Whereas our version 
considers it composed of the preposition 2, with the noun nv and 
the suffix. Gesenius considers it as the plural of m2, a sepulchral 
mound, like the Greek Bwydc. 

~sy Gesenius makes to mean the ungodly, and thus the clause 
forms a more perfect parallelism than either Lowth’s translation or 
our version. Martini translates it: “They prepared for him a 
sepulcher with the wicked, a sepulchral mound with the violent.” 
Hengstenberg gives it: “And they gave him his grave with the 
wicked, and with a rich man in his death.” But he considers zn his 
death equivalent to ‘after he had died; and to sustain his view 
quotes 1 Kings xiii, 31: “In my death you shall bury me in the 


sepulcher.”’ 
yd should be rendered although, and not because, as in our version. 


10. Yet it pleased the.Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. 

FourtH Serizs, Vou. XI1.—7 
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As the copula and suffix are both wanting in *bnn, it is hardly in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom to translate the first clause as 
our version has it. Gesenius in his translation makes it: “It 
pleased Jehovah to grievously wound him.” Hengstenberg says : 
“The Lord was pleased paletey to crush him.” 

Our version renders 72 Pi pdx pim-ps, “when thou shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin.’ Now nvm can be made either in the 
third singular feminine, or in second singular masculine of the im- 
perfect. If we make it third singular feminine the clause would 
read, “when his soul hath given restitution,” which answers better 
to the context. Our Lord says, in John x, 12: 6 mony 6 kadoc 
THY poyjy dvrov TiOnow itep TOY meOBdTwY ; and in Matt. xx, 28, 
dovvar tiv wey avrod Avteov dvti toAA@Y—expressions which 
seem to have this very passage in view. 

He shall see his seed. nx here refers to the followers of the 
Messiah. ‘Thus, in Matt. ix, 2, Christ addresses the paralytic by 
réxvov; and in John xiii, 33, his disciples as texvia. The apostles 
counted those who had been converted through their ministry as 
their spiritual children. “The thought,” says Hengstenberg, “is 
this: That in the sacrificial death of the servant of God there 
will be an animating power; that just thereby he will found his 
Church.” 

He shall prolong his days, is to be taken, not as referring 
directly to long life, but to that life which is imparted to his spiritual 
children. ‘‘ Because | live,” says Christ, “ ye shall live also.” 

The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. ypn in the 
last clause corresponds to ypn in the first. As it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him for the salvation of sinners, so it is his pleasure that 
sinners should be justified through his vicarious sufferings, and this 
salvation shall go on successfully under his dominion. 


i. He shall see the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied : 
by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; for 
he shall bear thetr iniquities. 

The va in day denotes the cause, and the passage may be 
rendered, On account of the suffering of his soul, he shall see, 
he shall be satisfied. There is an ellipsis of the object after the 
verbs, which may be readily supplied. +2 is here used very much 
as dia in Heb. ii, 9: ‘We see Jesus crowned with glory and 
honor, dia 76 7é0qua tov Yavdrov, on account of his suffering 


death.”’* 


? See Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews, in loco. 
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By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many. 
jmy7a means by their knowledge of him, the suffix 4 being an object- 
ive genitive. For he shall bear their iniquities. pmiiy is rather to 
be rendered by the punishment due to their iniquities. 


12. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong: because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death: and he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors. 

The expression p"252 id~p>mx Gesenius translates by “I will 
assign him a portion among the great.” Hengstenberg renders it: 
“| will give him a portion in the many.” Lowth’s is nearly the 
same: “I will distribute to him the many for his portion.” 

This first clause has reference to the ultimate triumph of the serv- 
ant of God. 

Because he hath poured out his soul unto death, »>93 the Hiphil. 
The expression implies that he gave himself up voluntarily to death. 

And he was numbered with transgressors. In Luke xxii, 37, 
our Lord, referring to this passage, says: “This that is written 
must yet be accomplished in me: And he was reckoned among the 
transgressors.” And in Matt. xxvi, 56, after reproaching those who 
came to seize him, for coming with swords and staves, he says: “ But 
all this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be ful- 
filled.” 

And he bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. Here Christ is represented as the offering for sin, and as 
interceding for transgressors not by prayer alone, but also by his 
atoning sacrifice. ‘His vicarious suffering,” says Hengstenberg, 
“is pointed out as the ground of his intercession.” What was 
foreshadowed under the old dispensation by the high priest, who 
went in with blood to make intercession for the sins of the people, 
was fulfilled in Christ. In Heb. ix, 24-26, Christ is represented as 
having entered heaven to appear before God for us, to remove the 
punishment due to our sins by the sacrifice of himself. Soin Rom, 
viii, 34, it is said: “It is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” 
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TRANSLATION : 





Behold my servant shall prosper, 

He shall be exalted and magnified and 
raised very high. 

As many were shocked at thee— 


For his countenance was more disfigured 
than any man’s, 


And his form more than the sons of men— 
So shall he sprinkle many nations. 


Kings shall keep silence before him ; 
For what had not been told them they see, 
And what they had never heard they per- 


ceive. 
Who hath believed what we hear ? 


And the arm of Jehovah, to whom hath it 
been revealed? 


For he grew up before him as a sprout, 


As a shoot out of a thirsty soil. 
He had no form nor comeliness ; 


And when we saw him, there was no 
beauty that we should desire him. 


Despised and forsaken of men, 

A man of suffering and acquainted with 
disease ; 

As one that covered his face from us 

We despised him and esteemed him not. 

Yet for us he endured grief, 

And for us he bore sorrow. 

But we regarded him smitten, 

Stricken of God, and afflicted. 

He was pierced for our transgressions, 

Crushed for our iniquities ; 

The punishment for our peace was upon 

And by his wounds we are healed. 

We all like sheep have gone astray ; 

We have turned, every one to his own way. 


But Jehovah cast on him the iniquity of 
us all. 








Exposition of Isaiah lii, 13-liii. 
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He was oppressed and he was afflicted, 


Yet he opened not his mouth. 
As a lamb that is brought to the slaughter, 


And as a sheep that is dumb before her 
shearers, 


He opened not his mouth. 


For oppression and condemnation he was 
seized. 


And who considered his life ? 
He was cut off from the land of the living, 


For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. 

They appointed for him his grave with 
A : 


he wicked; 


With the ungodly his sepulcher ; 
Though he had done ho wrong, 


Nor was there any guile in his mouth. 


Yet it pleased Jehovah grievously to 
wound him. 

When his soul hath made an offering for 
sin 

He shall see his seed, he shall prolong 
their days, 

And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper 
through him. 

Because of the travail of his soul he shall 
see and be satisfied. 

My servant, the righteous, shall justify 
many, through their knowledge of him, 

For the pokes of their iniquities 
shall he bear 

Therefore the many will I give him for his 
portion ; 


And the mighty shall he share for his spoil. 


Because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death, 


And with the transgressors was numbered, 
And atoned for the sins of many, 


And shall make intercession for trans- 
gressors. 

























Rome vs. Liberty. 


Art. VIIL—ROME vs. LIBERTY. 


Historical Outlines of Political Romanism. London: Chapman & Hall. 
Delineation of Roman Catholicism. By Ruy. Cuartes Extiorr, D.D. New York: 


Carlton & Porter. 


Our free institutions, the unbounded liberty enjoyed by us, the 
liberal tone of public opinion, the ease with which the Americans, 
as a people, are dazzled by splendor and mystery, however tawdry 
may be the first, or empty the last, and above all, and more than all, 
the continual struggle of party for power, regardless of principle, 
which is going on in our midst, and in which both sides are but too 
ready to pander to the prejudices, or further the ambitious designs 
of any clique or set in order to “gain votes”—all these considera- 
tions offer facilities to Rome for the advancement of her prosperity, 
which she has not been slow to see or backward to take advantage of. 
Of course she does all in the most innocent manner. She has no 
desire for aggrandizement. She is not ambitious. She desires 
only the advancement of the glory of God. She has designs, to be 
sure; but all her designs are said to be in accordance with the im- 
mutable laws ofthe Church. That is to say, while Rome in her liberal 
moments declares that all the old oppressive and superstitious laws 
are mere dead letters upon her code, they are actually revived so 
soon as the power for their execution is attained. It becomes there- 
fore a matter of interest to discover what laws Rome really has upon 
her code, so conveniently to be revivified, and how these laws affect 
those republican institutions which it becomes us all to defend and 
preserve. . 

What has Rome attempted and in part accomplished within this 
half century? In Spain she has struggled hard within eighteen years 
to revive the bloody horrors of the Inquisition, and this consumma- 
tion has been hindered solely by the cautious fears of the govern- 
ment. In Germany, encouraged by the quarrels between people 
and rulers, she has nearly succeeded in reviving the long obsolete 
laws prohibiting “mixed marriages,” a regulation of the Romish 
Church, forbidding, under ban of excommunication, the marriage of 


. Catholics with Protestants, and shrewdly holding such marriage, 


when performed by Protestant ministers or by the civil law, invalid 
in the Church. In Austria, by the terms of the new Concordat, 
she has obtained enlarged temporal and spiritual power for her priest- 
hood, agreeing in return to become the spy and agent of an oppress- 
ive and illiberal government. In France, though, under Louis 
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Philippe, the Jesuits, caught in an intrigue to obtain the mastery of 
the educational system, were banished, Louis Napoleon has found sub- 
servient tools in that priesthood, whom he has flattered ad nauseam. 
In Tuscany and stupid and priestridden Naples she has revived the 
noisesome dungeons of the Inquisition, and has tortured men and 
women for daring to read the Bible. In Rome itself she robbed a 
poor persecuted Jew of his child, on the puerile excuse that it, when 
an infant in arms, was clandestinely baptized by a treacherous serv- 
ant maid, and thus converted to the true faith. In Mexico her 
priests, finding themselves a real political power, have persistently 
overthrown every liberal and wise government which has been estab- 
lished, for fear of a curtailment of their vast temporal possessions 
and privileges; and they have now reduced that country to a con- 
dition of anarchy which is hopeless unless it ends in the entire ex- 
pulsion of the priesthood. And in the United States, at present 
evidently the scene of her most vigorous efforts, she has steadily but 
subtilely battled for extension of power, by demanding the central- 
ization of church property in the hands of her bishops (mostly 
aliens;) a division of the state school funds, (for which the talk 
about exclusion of the Bible from the public schools is only an in- 
genious blind;) for the elimination, in several instances, of “ ob- 
jectionable passages in school /vstories ;” for authority for the 
Roman Catholic bishops to annul marriage contracts existing 
between members of their Church, independently of the civil law, 
which properly reserves such right to itself,* and for divers other 
special privileges, seemingly slight, but really the groundwork for 
greater demands. 

The Church of Rome has a special and, by its rulers, acknowledged 
code, called the Canon Law. This lies before the world 4n open 
book, and we are able therefore to lay its provisions before our 
readers, without fear that the adherents of Rome will deny either 
their authenticity or authority. In addition, however, to the Canons, 
the Romish Church rejoices in a never-failing source of law. Its 
head, the pope, speaks as an infallible lawgiver enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit; and his commands, decrees, and decisions, given not 
only in ages past, but even in our own degenerate days, are and 
must be binding upon all “true believers.” That they are received 
at this day with as implicit faith as was accorded to them centuries 
ago, is abundantly proven by the avidity with which the compara- 
tively recent decision of the “Sovereign Pontiff,” concerning the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, has been heralded abroad 


© Such a demand was brought before a San Francisco court in 1855, and very 


properly hooted out. 
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through Europe and America, and the readiness and respect with 
which that ridiculous farce has been received by “the faithful.” 
The Pope’s words are oracular. When he speaks, infallibilis e 
cathedra docens, his promulgations are binding as law upon the 
adherents of “the Church.” “Roma locuta est, res disjudicata 
est,’ says a worthy eminent in the Church. And the Romish 
priests of our days only repeat his injunction: “ If Rome has spoken 
the matter is decided.” 

The additions made to the law code of the Church of Rome by 
means of this papal oracle are, as may be imagined, not few. ‘The 
canon law is itself quite voluminous, but the decrees added to this 
original law book by the bulls, letters, and allocutions issued in 
later times from the papal chair, are quite as numerous. It is to the 
canon law, and the papal bulls, allocutions, etc., then, that we must 
refer to obtain an insight into the laws and doctrines which govern 
the Romish Church, and on which she can, when occasion serves, con- 
veniently fall back. For easier and more systematic reference, we 
will take first such of the laws and tenets of the Church of Rome 
as, having a general application, may be said to be the foundation 
upon which all her vast assumptions of temporal power and authority 
are built up. 

1. All men are, by divine command, placed in subjection to the 
pope. 

This principle of the Church of Rome, from which, as from a 
center, radiates the entire mass of papal commands and laws, is dis- 
tinctly set forth in the canonical code, Extrav. Comm., L. 1, Tit. 8, 
Cap. 1, containing the celebrated bull of Pope Boniface VIIL., dated 
1302, ((/nam Sanctam.) At the close of this document it is said : 
“We declare and determine it a principle absolutely necessary to 
salvation, that all human beings are subject to the pope.” ‘That the 
power here assumed by the popes over mankind in general is, accord- 
ing to the canons, a divine right, or one granted from the Lord, is 
asserted in many places. We will only mention two: In chap- 
ter 13, X, de Judic., it is said: “ We (the pope) rely not upon a 
mundane but a divine order, (constitutio,) because our power is not 
of man but of God.” And in the before-mentioned bull, Unam 
Sanctam, we read: “ This (papal) power is not human, or of man, 
but rather divine, because given by the Lord to Peter, and settled 
upon him and his successors when the Saviour said to Peter: ‘And 
[ will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt bind,’ etc. Therefore, whosoever opposes this 
power, ordained of God, opposes the will of God.” ‘That the divine 
origin and force of this power is still maintained by the pope, and 
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by the prelates of the Church, and believed in by all read Catholics, 
we might cite innumerable passages to prove. But this quotation 
from Brownson’s Review for January, 1854, which had at that time 
the sanction of His Eminence + John of New York, will suffice here. 
It is there said: “All history fails to show an instance in which the 
pope, in deposing a temporal sovereign, professes to do it by the 
authority vested in him by the pious belief of the faithful, generally 
received maxims, the opinion of the age, the concession of sovereigns, 
or the civil constitution and public laws of Catholic states. On the 
contrary, he always claims to do it by the authority committed to 
him as the successor of the prince of the apostles, by the authority 
of his apostolic ministry, by the authority committed to him of 
binding and loosing, by the authority of Almighty God, of Jesus 
Christ, King of kings, Lord of lords, whose minister, though un- 
worthy, he asserts that he is, or some such formula which sol- 
emnly and expressly sets forth that his authority is held by divine 
right, by virtue of his ministry, and exercised solely in his character 
of vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. To this we believe there is not . 
a single exception. Wherever the popes cite their titles, they never, 
so far as we can find, cite a human title, but always a divine title. 
Whence is this? Did the popes cite a false title? Were they igno- 
rant of their own titles?” Mr. Brownson says in another place in 
his Review, (January, 1855:) “There is in our judgment but one 
valid defense of the popes in their exercise of temporal authority in 
the middle ages over sovereigns; and that is, that they possess it by 
divine right, or that the pope holds that authority by virtue of his 
commission from Jesus Christ, as the successor of Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, and visible head of the Church. Any defense of 
them on a lower ground must, in our judgment, fail to meet the real 
points in the case, and is rather an evasion than a fair, honest, direct, 
and satisfactory reply. ‘To defend their power as an extraordinary 
power, or as an accident in Church history, growing out of the 
peculiar circumstances, civil constitution, and laws of the times, now 
passed away, perhaps forever, may be regarded as less likely to dis- 
please non-Catholics, and to offend the sensibilities of power, than 
to defend it on the ground of divine right, and as inherent in the 
divine constitution of the Church; but even on the low ground of 
policy we do not think it the wisest in the long run.” | Is not this 
plain enough ? 

2. The canons of the Church are of BQUAL AUTHORITY with the 
Holy Scriptures. 

This we learn from the Can. Violatores, Caus. xxv, qu. 1, where 
we read: “He who voluntarily and consciously trangresses against 
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the canon laws is accursed of the Holy Ghost, at whose inspiration 
they were dictated. A transgression of this kind is plainly a species 
of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” And in a letter of Pope 
Nicholas I. to the French bishops, he decided for them, and the 
Church in general, that “thé papal decrees are of equal authority 
with the canon laws.” 

8. Lhe pope sits in judgment upon all, but cannot himself be 
brought to judgment. : : 

This principle of the Church of Rome is also found in the bull 
Unam Sanctam, where we read: “ ‘The highest ecclesiastical power 
is hot amenable to human Jaws or human judgment. Even should 
he swerve (deviat) from the right; which is said by the apostle, 
1 Cor. ii, 15: ‘But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 
himself is judged of no man.’” And, Distinct. 40, Can. si Papa, it 
is expressly said: “Let no mortal dare to accuse or arraign the 
pope, for he judgeth all mankind, yet cannot himself be judged by 
man.” 

4. What is ordained or decreed by the pope may not be disputed 
or rejected. 

This law, closely analogous to the last mentioned, is asserted in 
the papal law code, Can. Patet, Caus. ix, qu. 3, where we read: “It 
is clearly impossible that any one dare object to or contradict the 
decrees of the pope.” And also, Can. Nulli, Caus. xxv, qu. 2, 
where it is said: “If any one slight or disparage the dogmas, com- 
mands, prohibitions, appointments, or decrees of the apostolic chair, 
let him be accursed.” And, Can. Nulli, Caus., xxv, qu. 1: “Itis not 
allowed to any one to transgress the decrees of the papal chair.” 

5. The ecclesiastical law is superior to the civil law. 

This is that most important canon of the Church of Rome which 
has, in all ages, and particularly in our times, occasioned so many quar- 
rels between Church and State. For in all cases of collision between 
the papal law and the civil law, Roman Catholics have grounded 
their opposition to the fatter in that their conscience would not per- 
mit them to prefer the laws of the land to those of the Church, 
because the latter are divine in their nature and origin. The law 
asserting this principle is found in the canons, Distinct x, Can. Lege 
Imperatorum, where it is said: “The imperial laws must not be 
brought in use in matters of Church litigation, and particularly 
when the two laws are at variance. For the imperial law is not 
above the ecclesiastical, but the ecclesiastical is above the imperial. 
The right of the Church cannot be canceled or revoked by a decision 
of the civil law.” That this law is still in force is proved abundantly 
by the facility with which the Roman Catholic bishops in this 
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country refer their disputes with the civil law to Rome, and the 
haste with which they cry out for “liberty of conscience” when any 
one of their assumed rights is disallowed by the law, or by public 
opinion. An instance in point is the agitation and dispute concern- 
ing the management of Church property, which troubled New York 
some years ago, and was made a matter of “conscience” by the 
bishops, although nothing concerning Church property is found in 
the Scriptures whereon to rest their consciences. 

6. Dissimulation and mental reservation are, under certain cir- 
cumstances, useful and allowable. 

In Caputilem, Caus. xxii, qu. 2, it is attempted to be proved, from 
the Old Testament examples of Jehu and David, that the true 
Christian may, without sin, on occasions, dissimulate; and from that 
is deduced the doctrine that “it need occasion no surprise, if 
righteous men dissimulate or deceive, for the advantage of others, or 
for their own.” And this precious piece of morality is blasphe- 
mously attempted to be bolstered up, in the same chapter, as follows ; 
“Even our Lord and Saviour, who could be capable of no sin, dis- 
simulated, by taking upon him the semblance of sinful man, (simu- 
lationem pécatricis carnis,) in order to redeem us from sin.” 
To the question, whether this rule is yet in force in the Church of 
Rome, the history of our age seems to say, Yes. For to this law 
may be traced the readiness with which the papal power denies in 
one country what it assumes in another; the ease with which it breaks 
its own laws and acts contrary to its own principles to gain an ad- 
vantage. Is it possible for priests, the consecrated teachers of men 
and youth, professing a doctrine such as this, to be honest and faith- 
ful citizens ? 

7. Concessions made from the force of necessity, or for the sake 
of an advantage, cease to be valid as soon as this necessity ceases. 

This dictum, which has been found most convenient for the Church 
in all ages, even to the present year, which enables her consistently 
to be all things to all men, for a time, and for a purpose, is treated 
of in Can. Quoniam quicquid can., and Tali qu. 7, Caus. 1; Can. 
necessaria, ibid.; and in Can. Quod pro remedio, ibid.; in which 
last occurs this significant passage: “ Whatever has been enacted 
or permitted from the force of necessity, must, when that necessity 
ceases, also cease. For the lawful regulations are something entirely 
distinct from those forced upon the Church by the assumptions 
(usurpatio) of the times.” ‘That is to say, if in our degenerate age 
the Church has power no longer to burn and torture heretics, she 
yet reserves this among the “concessions made from the force of 
necessity.” Nevertheless, it must be owned that where she has any 
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substantial part of power remaining, the “mother” Church does her 
duty yet in the way of imprisoning, torturing, robbing, and repression 
and oppression generally. However humble, “from the force of 
necessity,” or “for the sake of advantage,” she may be in these 
United States, she is haughty and grasping enough in our 
neighbor state of Mexico. However liberal and humane necessity 
or advantage make her here, the dungeons of Naples, the stupid 
bigotry and unfeeling robbery of Rome, the Madiai and Mortara 
cases which come before the public year by year, (how many are 
safely buried within the inquisitorial walls of Rome?) prove suffi- 
ciently that where she has power she has w// in abundance to combat 
all damnable heresies with stake, and dungeon, and torture. 

The above mentioned laws or canons of the Romish Church form 
the groundwork of all her assumptions. Out of these grow many 
minor regulations, all of like authority and consistency. A few of 
these, which conflict most strongly with all true liberty of state and 
individual, we shall now proceed to cite, beginning with, 

I. Laws oF THE RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH WHICH CONFLICT 
WITH THE AUTHORITY OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. The civil power ts subordinate to the papacy. 

The law or ordinance of the Roman Catholic Church in which 
this is asserted, is found in Cap. solite x, De majoritate et obed., in 
which Innocent III., addressing himself to the Greek emperor, 
recapitulates that part of Genesis i, in which it is stated that the 
Lord created two great lights, the larger to rule the day, the lesser 
to rule the night; and then likens the papal power to the sun, far 
overshadowing by his power and glory the weaker moon, which 
stands for royalty or civil power. And Boniface, in his celebrated 
Letter, Deum teone, directed at King Philip of France, says: 
“ We desire that thou shouldst know that thou art subject to us (the 
pope) in ecclesiastical and worldly matters.” The same pope says 
in his bull of December 5, 1303, directed to the same king (Philip 
of France:) ‘“ God has set us over kings and countries to tear down 
and destroy, spoil and scatter, build up and plant. Let no one 
persuade thee that thou art not subject to the greatest hierarchy, 
the government of the Church. For he who thinks so is foolish, and 
he who obstinately maintains such doctrines is a convicted infidel.” 
And, resting his assumption upon the canon law, though deprived 
of all civil power even in his own states, Pope Pius VII. said in his 
bull of June 10, 1809, directed to “all princes and potentates,” 
“they will some time experience the fact that, according to the law 
of Christ, they and their powers are subject to the dominion of the 
papal throne.” 
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2. Heretical rulers or princes shall be deprived of their do- 
mains and governments. 

This law we find in numerous decrees of the canon code, and in 
many papal bulls. It is found set out at full length in Can. Cum 
ex Apostolatus, de hereticis in7, in which, after premising that the 
pope is “vicegerent of God and Christ, and therefore set in full 
power over people and governments, and not amenable to the judg- 
ment of any man,” it is said that “all emperors, kings, dukes, or mar- 
graves, who shall be convicted of heresy, or falling into any schism, 
shall be forever deprived of their honor and authority.” And in 
order to do away with any doubt as to the present force of this law 
in the Romish Church, we need only mention that it is declared in 
the same place as valid forever, (hac nostra in perpetuum valitura 
constitutione. ) 

3. The pope may absolve the citizen from his oath of allegiance 
to the state. 

This is determined in the canon Aluzs item, Caus. xv, qu. 7, where 
it is said: “The pope absolved all the Franks from the oath of 
fealty which they had rendered to their king. And this is often 
done by the Holy Church in virtue of her absolute power.” History 
informs us how often and on what various pretenses this “ power” 
has been used. ‘That it was brought into use no longer ago than in 
1809, against the Emperor Napoleon, is sufficient to assure us that 
this is one of those laws of the Church which she yet retains in re- 
serve, as being entirely just in its nature; for surely a law which was 
executed so late as 1809 by one who is declared “ znfallible,” “the 
vicegerent of God and Christ,” will not in 1859 be declared obsolete. 

4. A government or prince placed under bann by the pope, has 
no claim to the fidelity or obedience of its citizens or subjects. 

This law, which stands in close connection with the foregoing, is 
pronounced, ibid., Can. Nos sanctorum, where Gregory VII. says: 
“ Following the precedents of our holy predecessors, we absolve from 
their oath of fealty all the subjects (or citizens) of governments 
which are placed under bann.” And in zbid., Can. juratos, it is 
said: “ Soldiers, bound by their oaths of fealty to their lords, are 
absolved from these oaths so long as their masters are under bann 
And let such as have scruples concerning such oaths remember that 
the service of God (the pope likens himself here to God) comes 
before the service due to men. For they cannot be forced by any 
power or oath to render obedience to a Christian prince who stands 
in opposition to God and his holy ones, (the pope and his priests, ) 
or who tramples their decrees under foot.” The same law is con- 
tained in cap. gravem x, De penis. 
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5. The clergy may defend themselves against the civil powers 
with the weapons of the Church. 

This is declared in Can. Dilecto, de sententta excommunicationis 
in 6, where permission is given to any ecclesiastic, threatened or 
oppressed by laymen or by the civil power, to turn against his op- 
pressors the ecclesiastical sword of the interdict. Several Roman 
Catholic congregations in various parts of the United States have 
experienced the present inconvenience of the power of excommuni- 
cation which is given to their priesthood. It is clear that the 
attempt which was so persistently made some years ago, (and 
will be revived in some shape or other ere long,) by the Romish 
priesthood, to have all Roman Catholic Church property deeded to 
their bishops, and to take its management out of the hands of the 
representatives of the congregations, and place it exclusively in the 
hands of the priesthood, would, if successful, place the congregations 
entirely in the power of the priests, and enable them to crush out, by 
their “ecclesiastical weapons,” any spirit of free opposition which 
may show itself. 

6. The civil authority must not oppose the Inquisition. 

It was easily supposable that attempts would be made by many 
civil governments, under whose jurisdiction and by whose sanction 
this ecclesiastical court was established, to restrict its powers, and to 
protect the subjects of such powers against its severities. ‘To prevent 
any such interference for purposes of humanity, we find various laws 
enacted by tome. ‘T'o save room here we take one as a sample of the 
rest. Can. Ut inquisitionis de hereticis in 6, it is written that to 
further the labors of the Holy Inquisition in exterminating the crime 
of heresy, all temporal or civil powers are required to aid in the 
search, seizure, imprisonment, etc., of “ those pestilential characters,” 
the heretics. “And should any temporal power undertake to with- 
draw heretics from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition, to place them 
at the bar of a civil court, with the purpose of opposing the Inqui- 
sition, they shall be pierced by the dagger of excommunication.” 
We find no enactments abrogating or restricting any of these laws, 
and have therefore to thank, not the moderation of Rome, but the 
goodness of God, and an enlightened public opinion, for the fact 
that the Inquisition, that most formidable weapon of the greatest 
tyranny the earth ever saw, is not found in force at the present day 
in any country except in Rome itself. Even in priest-ridden Spain, 
although the efforts of Pius VII. were backed by his most promising 
pupil, King Ferdinand VIII., it could be maintained but for a short 
time after its re-establishment. 
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7. Force of arms may be used to exterminate heretics. 

Waging war upon heretics (as she calls all Christians who differ 
from her in opinion,) was an early, as it has remained a favorite 
measure with the Church of Rome. We find this measure pre- 
scribed in Can. Sicut excellentiam, Caus xxiii, qu.4. There is no 
law abrogating this command. On the contrary, in a document giving 
instructions from the pope to the papal nuncio at Vienna, in 1814, 
concerning the actions of that government in regard to the secular- 
ization of Church property in Germany, the pope confirms the 
law absolutos xvi. De hereticis, according to which it is lawful to 
“deprive heretical princes of their domains,” or governments. In 
the same instrument the pope complains bitterly that “on account 
of the present unfortunate times,” (in tempi cosi calamitosi,) and 
the present humiliation of “the Bride of Christ,” he is unable to 
enforce these “most holy principles,’ (sanctissime massime.) 
From these we can only infer that if for these “ unfortunate times,” 
could only be substituted the happy days of the Middle Ages, the pope 
and the Romish Church would be but too happy to enforce the “ most 
holy principle” of waging war of extermination upon heretics. 

8. An ecclesiastic who takes an oath of fidelity to certain persons, 
may, to further the interests of his Church, act contrary to his oath. 

This piece of duplicity is distinctly taught in Can. petitio x. De jure 
jurando, in which it is related that in 1222 certain of the ecclesias- 
tics of Antioch, having been obliged by the ruler of that country to 
take an oath, obliging themselves not in any way to act against him, 
questioned Pope Honorius III. whether their oaths must be kept. 
They received for answer that “in circumstances when their own 
advantage or that of the Church was concerned, they were privileged 
to break them.” 

9. An oath which is contrary to the canon law, and injurious 
to the liberties of the Church, is invalid. 

The preceding law applies only to ecclesiastics, and, although 
shamefully immoral in its tendencies, evidently did not grant lati- 
tude enough to this species of immorality. It is therefore explicitly 
written, Can. Si diligent x. de fori competi: “ An oath must not be 
kept when its purport is contrary to the canonical decrees.” 
Gregory XIII. speaks yet plainer, in Can. Inter apostolicas, de jura- 
mentis in'7. He there forbids not only bishops and other ecclesias- 
tics, but czvz/ functionaries of all kinds, under pains of excommuni- 
cation, to take any oath which shall bind such person to the per- 
formance of anything not permitted, or impossible, or standing in 
opposition to the /zberties of the Church, or the resolves or decrees of 
the Council of Trent, and makes such oaths when taken null and void. 
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10. It ts allowed or permitted to all to appeal to the pope, or 
refer to his judgment. 

By this law the right is given to every individual Roman Catho- 
lic to refer matters in dispute to the decision of the “ Holy Father.” 
We find this stated in Can. Quicunque, Caus. xi, qu 1, c. omnes, c. 
volumnus, ibid., where it is written: ‘‘ Whosoever may have a suit at 
law, let him be either plaintiff (pedztor) or defendant, may avail him- 
self at any time, either during the continuance of the suit in the 
civil courts, or at its termination there, of the decision of the pope; 
and all such cases, even should the opposing party be unwilling to 
refer the dispute in this manner, are to be at once taken under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop.” [t was in part for the purpose of pro- 
nouncing judgment in such cases, when final reference was made to 
the decisions of the the pope, that papal nuncios formerly resided 
constantly at all the principal European courts; and though this is 
no longer the case, the popes fail not to dispatch special envoys, 
nuncios, or legates to settle disputes in different portions of the 
world, which may be referred to him; as witness the journey of the 
papal nuncio Bedini through the United States in 1853, under 
authority of this very law, and avowedly for the purpose of settling 
disputes between various congregations and their pastors relative to 
the disposal of Church property. Had he been successful in his 
attempt to force these rebellious congregations to acknowledge his 
supreme authority in the premises, as a delegate of the pope, he 
would have taken this dispute at once out of tlie civil courts, where 
it was afterward decided, in one case at least, in favor of the congre- 
gation, and against Bedini. 

11. The civil power is not allowed to investigate the offenses 
or private concerns of bishops. 

It is the aim of Rome throughout the entire canon law to estab- 
lish the principle that her ecclesiastics are exempt from the control 
or authority of any civil power, and amenable to the pope only. 
This principle is maintained in Can. Si episcoporum, Caus xxii, 
qu. 1, where bishops and other ecclesiastics are forbidden to lay 
their disputes before the civil tribunal; and those who do so, in place of 
referring them to the pope, are pronounced “ accursed.” It is on this 
law that a prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, in Prussia, in 
1852, grounded his refusal to submit himself to the judgment of the 
civil law, to which his acts had made him amenable. Does justice 
demand of us to grant to the Roman Catholic priesthood the liberty 
to live up to this law? 

The foregoing are some of the principal of the laws of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which conflict with the rights of civil authorities. 
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They are not by any means all that do so, but we have not room 
here for more. All tend to establish the doctrine that the authority 
of the pope is superior to that of the civil government; that the 
canon law is superior to the civil law. That the doctrines inculcated 
and maintained in these canon laws are pernicious in the extreme, 
and that the laws themselves, if enforced, would be subversive of all 
recognized principles of civil government, and productive of naught 
but confusion and anarchy, no impartial mind can deny. It is clear 
that no man whose conscience is bound by them can be a safe citi- 
zen or trustworthy officer of this republic. His oaths of office or of 
fealty to the state only bind him so long as they do not interfere 
with his Church. His duty to the state is secondary to his duty 
to the pope, or his representative, the bishop. In all that he prom- 
ises to perform for his country there is a mental reservation; and 
however worthy the man may appear, in times and places when the 
state most requires faithful servants there is no dependence at all 
to be placed upon him. 

We come now, in conclusion, to a few laws of the Church of Rome 
affecting the personal liberties of citizens : 

1. Heretics are to be exterminated by the labors of the Holy In- 
quisition. 

By the term “Holy Inquisition,” is understood an ecclesiastical 
court, established and retained by the popes of Rome for the ex- 
termination of heresies and heretics. ‘The foundation for such an 
institution was laid in 1209, by Innocent III. by his command to 
the sovereigns of Europe to proceed, arms in hand, to expel the 
Albigenses from their dominions. Clement LV. confirmed the in- 
quisitorial powers granted to a certain body of priests by Innocent 
1V. According to this charter none of the individual members were 
to be held responsible or amenable to the law for their conduct, 
without the consent of their colleagues. They were to receive, over 
and above their regular salaries, one-third part of the goods and 
moneys confiscated as the property of heretics and their abettors. 
They were authorized to demand the aid of the inhabitants of any 
locality in apprehending heretics and searching their houses. Ban- 
ishment was made the punishment for offering any hinderance to the 
labors of the inquisitors. Houses to which the inquisitors were refused 
admittance were razed to the ground. The property found in such 
houses was to be treated as though the property of heretics. The civil 
authorities were bound to torture individuals apprehended as heretics 
by the Inquisitions in the same manner as robbers and murderers, 
“without however maiming or killing them,” (“c7tra membri diminu- 
tionem, et morti periculum,”) to make them confess their errors, and 
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reveal their companions in iniquity. All houses in which heretics were 
found were to be leveled with the ground, never to be rebuilt. Who- 
soever gave aid or advice to a heretic was rendered infamous from 
that hour, and ineligible to any public office, or to bearing witness in 
any court of justice, or to making testamentary provision for his heirs. 
The children and grandchildren of heretics were also declared ineligi- 
ble toany public office. This is a synopsis of the powers granted to the 
first body of inquisitors by the bull of Clement IV. When, at a 
later period, the doctrines of the Reformation spread and found ad- 
herents in all parts of Europe, Paul III., by his bull, Licet ab initio, 
dated July 21, 1542, established a General Court of the Inquisition, 
constituting its members a permanent body. What monstrous 
cruelties, what wholesale murders and tortures were committed by 
this body, under the cloak of religion, and upon Christians whose 
only crime was that they differed in opinion on religious subjects 
from their persecutors, history tells us in part; and even the most 
zealous papists cannot gainsay this history. It is maintained, that 
as the Inquisition does not now exist in this country, nor anywhere 
in fact except at Rome, these laws should be regarded as virtually 
repealed. But whose fault is it that the Inquisition no longer 
flourishes? In what country has the pope voluntarily abolished it, 
canceled its powers, or even mitigated its severities? In Spain and 
Rome, its great strongholds, it was driven out by the victorious 
French, under the reign of Napoleon; and no sooner had the heretics 
of England succeeded in expelling the French armies, and re-estab- 
lishing the legitimate sovereigns upon the thrones of these countries, 
than the attempt was made to re-establish the Inquisition in all its 
glories. It needs only a perusal of the General Edict of the Grand 
Inquisitor Acarnani, dated 14th May, 1829, (only thirty years 
ago,) to satisfy any one that the horribly cruel inquisitorial law code 
is neither abolished nor mitigated. For in that writing all the dif- 
ferent tortures and other punishments devised for heretics, and to 
be found upon the “Holy Canons, Decrees, Constitutions, and Bulls 
of the popes” were declared of full force and authority; and it was 
made the duty of Romish ecclesiastics diligently to study this part 
of the law code of the Church. And, to bring the matter yet closer 
down to our days, it was only in 1837—not more than twenty-two 
years ago—that the Tyrolese, at the instigation of the priests, en- 
forced the bull of Innocent IIL., the originator of the Inquisition, by 
forcibly expelling the Protestant portion of their fellow-citizens from 
their country. Have we not, in one of our western states, a colony 
of refugees from the Island of Madeira, whose only crime to merit 
expulsion from the home of their fathers was, that they were Pro- 
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testants? Is aught farther necessary to prove that the inquisitorial 
laws are not a dead letter upon the code of papal Rome, and that 
they are only not enforced in these United States, because Rome 
lacks the power over the public conscience which is necessary to 
compel obedience to her laws ? 

2. The property of heretics is justly confiscate. 

This doctrine we find promulgated in Can. Cums ecundum de ha- 
reticus in 6, where it is thus defended: “As the wife of a robber 
could not justly lay claim to the property stolen by her husband and 
his companions, so the property of heretics, who commit a much 
more heinous crime than robbery, is justly taken from them and 
their heirs and confiscated.” To prove that this law is still upon 
the code, and of force, we have the words of Pius VII., in his in- 
structions to the nuncio at Vienna, in 1804: “The Church has 
established, as a punishment for the crime of heresy, the consfica- 
tion of all property possessed by heretics,” (/a conjfisca e perdita 
det bent dagli eretist posseduti.) 

3. To kill heretics through zeal for the Church is not murder. 

This law, whose like is only to be found in the Koran, was pro- 
mulgated by Pope Urban IL. and is found, Caus. xxiii, qu. 6, Excom- 
municatorum, as follows: “We do not hold those for murderers 
who, animated by zeal for the Catholic Mother (Church) have killed 
several heretics.” It may be said that the Romish Church has not 
power to enforce this law—that the civil law does not recognize 
such enactments, or pay the slightest attention to them. ‘True, but 
the law is there on the sacred law code of Rome, and as such exer- 
cises a controlling influence over the consciences of all true Roman 
Catholics, dissolving the bond of brotherhood which should exist 
between them and their fellow-citizens, and creating a spirit of 
bigotry which sets at defiance all the laws enacted in civilized nations 
for the preservation of life and property. Have we seen and felt 
no indications of the effect of such a law in our community? 

4. Heretics may be converted to the Romish Church even against 
their own will. 

What kind of conversion can take place against the will of the 
convertee, or what must be the merits of the doctrine which needs 
force to make proselytes, we leave to the intelligent reader to de- 
cide for himself. Enough here to say that this Jaw is found in the 
holy canons, namely, at Cauws. xxiii, qu. 6, Can. Displicet. 

5. Protestants are accursed heretics. 

Having placed before our readers a portion, and but a small por- 
tion, of the laws of the Church regarding heretics, we now proceed 
to show, by her own laws on the subject, what description of persons 
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come under the denomination of heretics. This we find very plainly 
set forth in several places. Aside from the bulls of Leo X. and 
Adrian VI., in which Lutherans are specifically mentioned as ac- 
cursed heretics, we find in the notorious bull De cena Domini, 
which, according to papal decree, is READ ANNUALLY in all the 
Roman Catholic Churches in the world, the following: “We place 
under ban, and pronounce accursed, on behalf of God the Almighty, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by,virtue of the authority 
delegated to the sainted apostles, Peter and Paul, as well as to our- 
selves, all Hussites, Wiclifites, Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, 
Huguenots, etc., as well as all other heretics.” ‘This lays down the 
law sufficiently plainly, and annually at that, to that rather large 
class of our fellow-citizens who regard obedience to the pope as a 
conscientious duty, more important than obedience to the civil law. 

6. The civil power has no authority over the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. 

This law, which makes the Roman Catholic priesthood entirely in- 
dependent of the state or civil power, is found in Can. Ad réprimen- 
dos, de foro compet. in 7, where it is forbidden, under the most 
severe penalties, to either clergy or laity, to bring before the civil 
courts or powers the concerns of the ecclesiastics. A law of this 
kind is, of course, important only in so far as it has power over the 
Roman Catholic, and prevents a faithful Church-member from ex- 
posing, by means of the law, the actions of his priest, should these 
be contrary to the right. As the law is in the sacred code, its 
power over the Roman Catholic conscience seems indisputable; and 
if every conscientious layman must obey this law, there can be no 
two opinions as to its pernicious consequences, in giving a sanctity 
to the person of the priest which it should by no means possess. 
But if this law is found pernicious in its tendencies, how much 
worse is this: 

7. Laymen must not bear witness against ecclesiastics. It is not 
sufficient that the code actually places the priesthood above and 
beyond the power or jurisdiction of the civil power by the preced- 
ing law, but to render them still more irresponsible to their congre- 
gation, (those over whom they desire to exercise the most unlimited 
authority.) the laity are forbid bearing witness against the priests. 
This we find in Can. De cetero x, De testibus, where it is said: “ it 
is taught in the Holy Canons, that laymen must not be permitted to 
accuse or bear witness against an ecclesiastic, except in cases where 
they prosecute for wrongs done to themselves or their relations, 
and even in such cases they must not be admitted as witnesses, but 
only as accusers.” 
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8. A marriage contracted between a Catholic and Protestant is 
a crime. 

This law, which has called forth so much opposition within ten or 
twelve years in different parts of Europe, where the Roman Catholic 
priesthood have endeavored to enforce it, is found Cauws. xxviii, 
qu. c. non oportet. It is there written: “The marriage contract 
must not be entered into with heretics, except they previously ob- 
ligate themselves to become Christians and Catholics.” Up to the 
middle of the last century the principle here laid down was strictly 
enforced by the popes and their subordinates. Benedict XIV., ina 
bull of date November 4, 1741, designated the mixed marriages as 
“a God-robbing tie, the worst of crimes, (gravisstmum scelus,) which 
can only then be forgiven a Catholic when he or she converts the 
heretical partner to the Catholic faith.’ And in a bull of June 
29, 1748, the same pope decides concerning mixed marriages in Po- 
land, that “before the marriage ceremony be pronounced the heretical 
partner must renounce his or her heresies.” The arbitrary inter- 
ference in family concerns, the tyrannous control endeavored to be 
exercised over the holiest rights and feelings of the private citizen 
by means of this law, are apparent at first view. That the law is, 
to a certain extent, enforced in our midst already, is an indisputable 
fact. For the Catholic priest aims to exercise so complete a con- 
trol over the consciences of his parishioners, that in this matter he 
can rule them without difficulty. 

We have now completed our survey of a portion of those obnox- 
ious canons and laws which have never been stricken from ‘he 
sacred code of the Church of Rome, but which the force of cir- 
cumstances has brought her to ignore here while she enforces 
them elsewhere. ‘The thunders of the Church only slumber,” 
pertinently says an old theologian. The Romish priesthood in 
these United States lose no opportunity to proclaim aloud their 
love of liberty and liberal institutions. Ever attached to the political 
party that professes most democracy and practices the most lawless 
license, ever prepared to submit their vote to priestly dictation, 
ever wheedling the popular sentiment, so long as they possess not 
despotic power, they lose no opportunity to inculcate the belief in 
unsuspicious minds that they and their Church are persecuted, 
maligned, and innocent. Here Rome is liberal enough. But look 
at Rome itself. Here no one cries louder for freedom of the press 
than your Romish priest. But nowhere, not even in Catholic- 
Imperial France, is the censorship of the press so absolutely crush- 
ing as in Rome, the center of his holiness’s dominions, where alone 
he has independent power. Here no one more zealously decries 
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religious persecution of all kinds than the Romish priesthood. In 
Rome they steal the poor Jew Mortara’s child to force it into their 
Church; they keep up the dread, because secretly exercised, powers 
and penalties of the Inquisition; they imprison innocent men and 
women for daring to read the Bible. Here they pretend to honesty 
and candor ; there they proclaim the invalidity of oaths, the inno- 
cence of mental reservations, the justification of all villany to heretics 
and Jews. What trust can be placed in the adherents and propa- 
gandists of a Church holding such tenets? Which are we to believe: 
professions here or facts there? Shall we indeed be aught else than 
criminally heedless, if we cease to watch jealously the insidious 
approaches of a body so grasping, so restless, so unscrupulous? 
Tolerance is one thing, carelessness is another. Let us not forget 
that “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


Art. IX.—METHODISM: SUGGESTIONS APPROPRIATE TO ITS 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

MetuHopIsM has always possessed a notable spirit of self-encour- 
agement, and, until within a few years, there has been some danger 
that its tendency to self-gratulation might become boastful, perhaps 
characteristic. 

This disposition has not been altogether reprehensible, especially 
in our early history. For many years the real historical importance 
of the denomination was ignored by the religious world. John 
Wesley could not possibly be unrecognized in history, but Francis 
Asbury, the most important character in American ecclesiastical 
annals, is yet unmentioned by any historian of the New World. 
Treated not only with indifference, but with scarcely disguised con- 
tempt—without an educated ministry, and with few literary institu- 
tions—having, like original Christianity, its social position among 
the “ lower classes,” where it was most needed, and where, to devout 
observers, it deserved especial honor,—the new denomination was 
keenly self-conscious under its undeserved disparagement; but 
meanwhile it was equally conscious of its grand mission, of the invin- 
cible energy of its theology and practical system, its demonstrative 
usefulness among the neglected masses, and its prospective triumph. 
Scorned, if not persecuted, it was excusable and even admirable that 
its suffering but successful people stood closely together around 
their contemned but victorious standard. They opened their 
“ Annual Minutes,” and read their advancements with undisguised 
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thankfulness. They gave their sons by hundreds to the ministry. 
They built their humble chapels almost everywhere, filled them with 
their reclaimed neighbors, and had hardly got well into them before 
they began to rear new walls, ostensibly, face to face, with the 
churches of the older denominations. They put up seminaries and 
colleges; projected missions, foreign and domestic; and by their 
tireless zeal and the pittances of their poverty, soon presented 
before the world a great Church, devout, energetic, rich, national, 
and promising to become universal. If, meanwhile, they seemed too 
boastfully to ‘thank God for Methodism,” it must now be admitted 
that both their sacrifices and their successes were not incompatible 
with the grateful boast. 

The time has come, however, for a change in this respect. Their 
social position is revolutionized, and in a quarter of a century more 
can hardly fail to equal if not surpass that of most of their sister 
denominations, throughout the New World at least ; they are rapidly 
raising up an educated ministry; they have a large, perhaps 
too large a supply of literary institutions. Their prosperity now 
takes an aspect of grave, if not of fearful responsibility, and we 
open the “ Annual Minutes,” both English and American, with joy- 
ful but with anxious gratitude. Every allusion to their success 
should now be made with the admonitory lesson of their responsi- 
bility ; for is it too much to say, that of all English and American 
Protestant bodies, Methodism, considered in its manifold relations, 
foreign and domestic, stands chief in responsibility for the fate of 
the apostolic faith in the world? Can any observer doubt that 
it has at least a vantage ground—in its prestige, its popular masses, 
its theology, its disciplinary system, its educational provisions, its 
missions dotting the outlines of the world—which can be made more 
available than that of any other Protestant community? We hesi- 
tate not to assume the solemn fact in respect not only to England and 
America, but to the entire Protestant world. So far as the New 
World is concerned, no intelligent observer can hesitate to concede 
it; the numerical, not to say moral, precedence of the denomination 
being here unquestioned. In the mother country it has the same pre- 
cedence among Dissenting bodies; and if, as Mackintosh and Buckle 
have predicted, the Anglican Establishment cannot survive the pre- 
sent century, Wesleyan Methodism, having the national liturgy and 
theology, and an incomparably superior practical system, can hardly 
have a doubtful destiny. In respect to the heathen world, the great 
mission field, it is sufficient to allude to the admitted statistical fact, 
that Methodism comprises more converts from paganism than all 
other Protestant missions combined. 
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Such has been its success that, in stating the facts which are the 
necessary data for our present purpose, we shall be liable to the 
charge of self-gratulation which we have wished to avoid; but we 
must trust that liability to the candor of the reader. 

The statistics of Methodism are rendered annually with more 
precision than is usual with large religious bodies, as its ecclesiasti- 
cal system affords peculiar facilities for the collection and classifica- 
tion of such facts. .A comprehensive view of its numerical force 
would be valuable for many purposes, and would especially aid us 
in our present estimate of its responsibility. The following are the 
latest and most accurate estimates of its communicants : 


Methodist Episcopal Church (North) ..........cccscese see cee eee eeeeee eee 956,555 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South ..........cscce cee cee ees see eee seseee 00,0007 
Canada Wesleyan Conferences. ..........0. 000 ssessrecrssecsscssseocseeee 40,072 
Eastern British American Conference ..........0.s0esseseseseereseeeee 16,935 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Canada... stow abana peorbesiereemelia ae 
American Wesleyan ES TREES cosee AOU 
Methodist Protestants Chured ix. .0.:000:060s00 00s sse00e 00 vceseocngsccessece FORE 
African Methodist Episcopal Church ......... cc. sss eeesssseeeeeeseeee 20,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ........sccseeseeeseeeeeee 6,208 
RETAINS NMI cs < s vucorcinen dey 4s} sat seeeco-iee bad ankaselesyinctiinnads canends San 
Total lay members in America .......... Pea 
Add Traveling Preachers (except Albrights) bas davheebemeenane 11,458 
Total American Communicants ............ shina esities tea 1,880, 269 


The Methodism of Europe Cmietind ae British and American 
Colonies and the American and European Missions, included 
above) exhibits similar though not equal vigor. The latest 
accessible returns show : 


Wreath II ies isd: ssss din She ace ¥00:ceUoie de sen gbieckontap cco 
NTN GSE ona: 0x sow atsiviw cnt bnsnen.ceciadelvnsnhatepauinenedans wee ean 
New Connections BEStROGISts ...<.cos.cvesesinsscen see ce seocnn.cen.cescosicce cco © See Gnee 
United Free Church Methodists.. aaevs spskescveaniceness.css ann 
Wesleyan Reformers (who remain | independent)... sehenesocessovee Sa 
Bible Christian Methodists.. act -- 19,068 
Church Methodists in Iveland | ‘ealled Petadaive Methodists) .. 9, 158 
Woke TT GG WANED oi asic sch tas nce sesices dented mnaisnc cede 669,: 397 
BGG Draralinds PROMI a. cs ic. ose:cis ses cov ccs dee basessiatcse close ccs” “GRE 
A I ass sce os 0c ben xapcad cop Seu caste Gee Nes wateoniennces “672, 322 


Besides these divisions, there are minor ones whose statistics can- 
not be exactly ascertained; an authority gives them an aggregate 
of 10,000 members, and 200 preachers. Summarily, then, Method- 
ism throughout the world comprises 2,548,190 lay members, and 
14,883 traveling preachers—an aggregate of 2,563,091 communicants. 
If we add three non-communicant members of its congregations for 

© Its last Min., corrected in Nash. Chris. Ad. So. Meth. Almanac gives 699,170. 
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each communicant, (a safe estimate for Methodist congregations gene- 
rally,) we have a population of more than ten and a quarter millions 
attending its ministrations. It extends densely over North America 
and England; it has “ Conferences” in France, Germany, Africa, and 
Australia; its missions are in Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Spain, 
Turkey, South America; they dot the coasts of Africa, India, 
China, and the isles of the Southern Ocean. It has seen but a 
century in America, and not a century and a quarter in England, 
yet nothing can be more literally said of it than that to-day it is 
more rife with energy and financial liberality, and more sanguine,of 
future success, than it has been at any other period of its singular 
history. And its capacity for usefulness, and its consequent respon- 
sibility for our common faith, largely as they can be inferred from 
its popular force and geographical outspread, can be still more justly 
asserted from that peculiar system of theology, as well as of eccle- 
siastical polity, by which it has already achieved this success; and 
from those more recent auxiliary means which it is now so potently 
wielding—its great missionary organizations, including more than 
3,000 laborers; its educational institutions, comprising more than 130 
colleges, theological schools, and boarding academies, and (in En- 
gland) nearly 500 day schools; its more than 2,000,000 Sunday 
scholars, and 300,000 teachers; its 35,000 local preachers making 
with its “Itinerants,” a ministerial force of nearly 50,000 men; its 
publishing houses, the largest of the religious world; its unsurpassed 
psalmody, and its manifold financial system.* 

Again let it be said that these estimates are given, not for an 
occasion of congratulation, but as data.for a more serious inference— 
the obligation that devolves upon us for the conservation and ex- 
tension, through all the world, of this mighty and providential sys- 
tem of Christian propagandism. Methodism is not an historical 
accident; God enacts no casualties of this kind with our fallen hu- 
manity; it is a movement of Providence in the earth, and they who 
have providential responsibility for it, stand before the world, per- 
haps, chief in accountability for the kingdom of God among men. 
Let them rejoice, then, with trembling; let them look well to the 
future, both for themselves and their race, for they bear upon their 
hands the bread of life for uncounted millions, and upon their souls 
a responsibility whose retributions will signalize them in the “ great 
and terrible day.” 

One of the first lessons which such facts suggest is the importance 
of maintaining the conservative spirit of the denomination, for a sys- 


* Our figures have been collected from the most reliable authorities. If errone- 
ous at all they are deficient. 
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tem which has worked so well should not be risked by hasty experi- 
ments. It seems a providential fact in our history that Wesley 
himself exemplified so strongly this spirit; and doubtless much of 
the tenacious energy of the denomination is owing to the impression 
which his own personal character left upon it in this respect—as 
much, perhaps, as to the organic form which he gave it. It is one 
of the most remarkable facts of his life, that while so progressive in 
his principles he was so tardily cautious in their application. He 
early broke away from his High Church prejudices, and became the 
most liberal man of his day in England; but he lived and died in 
the national Church, clinging to its altar from a devout expediency, 
while incessant anathemas were uttered from it against him, and 
when not a single ecclesiastical dogma, nothing but a sentiment 
of Christian prudence bound him to it. Even when our Revolution 
had severed the American Church from the English Establishment, 
he abstained from applying his acknowledged principles to the or- 
ganization of American Methodism. He refused the demands of 
the Americans for years; even when we were virtually breaking 
into schisms he hesitated. While professing a full right to ordain 
bishops for us, he applied to Lowth, Bishop of London, to save him 
from that necessity, and he delayed nearly four years after Lowth had, 
with scarcely dissembled contempt, declined his entreaties. No 
man was ever more conservatively progressive than John Wesley. 
The Wesleyans of England have never lost the influence of his 
example in this respect. They have marched straight forward, 
amid whatever revolutionary tendencies, throwing off successive 
schisms and leaving them far in their rear, rather than risk their 
great inherited mission by sudden changes. Even recently we 
have seen them pass through a stormy agitation in which no less 
than a hundred thousand of their members deserted them. The 
changes claimed were not theoretically inadmissible, but the at- 
tempt to procure them was violent and godless. It was no time to yield 
while the ship was tossed by the hurricane; the helm was held by 
a firm hand; all loyal men, whatever might be their ecclesiastical 
differences, stood united and immoveable in the front of danger; 
pamphlets, newspapers, conventions, schisms raged; whole circuits 
were desolated; Isaac ‘Taylor issued his elaborate epitaph on Method- 
ism; to him its days were about over; but it outrode the storm; its 
finances were scarcely impaired ; it got clear of discordant elements; 
it reported its fearful losses, but returned to its Conference in 1858 
with universal peace, with an increase of its communicants which had 
been seldom equaled in any preceding year, and with a prestige, gained 
by its conservative victory, which guarantees, alike to its friends and 
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foes, a successful future for at least a hundred years. It was never more 
more united, more effective, than to-day. Its triumphant self-support 
through this great peril has secured it a confidence, both among its own 
people and without, which no arithmetic can estimate. No enemy 
now believes it possible for it to be overthrown for generations: When 
the storm had subsided it had the prudence to confirm its victory by 
making concessions which it could not safely afford in the confusion 
of its agitations. Methodists throughout the world have reason to 
thank God for this great historical confirmation, and its important 
lesson to themselves and to their enemies. ‘ 

American Methodism has passed through similar crises, but a far- 
Seeing conservative wisdom has always delivered it. With the crude 
elements with which it has had to deal, the democratic sentiments 
which have prevailed among its masses, the energetic temperament 
of its uneducated ministry, it is wonderful with what compact and 
solid columns it has held on its march. The great “ Radical” agi- 
tation propounded principles which few of us would deny, theoret- 
ically, as relevant enough in other circumstances than our own. But 
they demanded changes which would have been violently revolution- 
ary; the controversy was conducted by men whose motives were, 
rightly or wrongly, deemed questionable; and it was evident that 
to concede at the time would have risked the orderly and effective 
operation of our system. Democratic as we all were, we deemed it 
the right of good democrats to put themselves under a military 
regime, as it was called, for the sake of a great militant mission 
like that which we were evidently prosecuting with continual vic- 
tories throughout the land. The Church stood firm, and therefore 
it stands erect to-day. Its centrifugal force has ever since been 
able to throw off, with hardly sensible loss, such occasional disturb- 
ances, and it has gained from them the inestimable advantage of a 
profound public conviction, within and without, that its ecclesiastical 
system cannot be effectually shaken. The “separation” of the 
South, founded in no ecclesiastical difference, and sanctioned by a 
sort of compromise, does not seriously affect this fact. 

Let us then lay well to heart this lesson of a hundred years and 
more. ‘The disposition to use thoroughly its actual advantages, to 
be cautious about hypothetical ones, to heed the counsels of age and 
experience, and to repress promptly erratic or theorizing leaders, 
has been one of the most marked historical facts of Methodism, a 
fact alike of sound sense and sound piety. 

But just here let us not mistake our history. We have spoken 
of the conservative spirit of Methodism. Though it has moved with 
a steady pace, let us bear in mind that it has moved. While its 
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conservatism has stood suddenly erect against almost every violent 
change, and with especial vertebral stiffness against all clamorous 
innovators, its opposition has been chiefly to the temper of ‘re- 
formers,” so called. It would be difficult to find in the history of 
the last hundred years another great ecclesiastical body which has 
adopted more real changes. Wesley was continually accepting them, 
but only when their right season had obviously come. ‘This is in- 
deed the historical and normal genius of Methodism. Wesley's 
successors in England have always exemplified it. They gave to 
the body of the traveling ministry many of the privileges which his 
Deed of Declaration gave only to the “One Hundred.” ‘They 
adopted ordination by the imposition of hands, the administration 
of the sacraments, and chapel service in church hours—changes which 
Wesley but slightly anticipated. The Deed of Declaration, recog- 
nized in Chancery, renders lay representation impossible to Wes- 
leyan Methodism; but in order to bring the lay talents of the deno- 
mination more into co-operation with the ministry, a virtual double 
session of the Conference has been provided by the genius of Bunt- 
ing—an assembly of lay and clerical committees, the week preced- 
ing the regular conference, and at the place of its session, by whom 
its most important business is transacted in such manner as to need 
little more than the revision of the legal session. In no British 
Church have laymen a more controlling, and it may be added, a 
more salutary sway than in Wesleyan Methodism. Within a few 
months we have seen leading members of the conference courage- 
ously discussing the propriety of modifying even the ancient itin- 
erancy, so far as it concerns the great cities. 

In our own country the denomination has been continually, though 
cautiously progressive. About a quarter of a century after its in- 
troduction into the colonies,* it adopted, at Wesley’s instance, and 
by a virtual revolution, Episcopacy and the two orders of Deacon 
and Presbyter. It afterward superseded its traveling elders (pro- 
vided for the administration of the sacraments) by the regular Pre- 
siding Eldership. 1t changed the District Conferences into regular 
Annual Conferences. It created, and after some time abandoned, the 
Local Preachers’ District Conference and the old “Council.” It 
adopted the Quarterly Conference, the two year’s term of ministerial 
appointments, (for many years without definite limits,) the General 
Conference, the Restrictive Rules, and the almost revolutionary 
change of a Delegated General Conference; and in our day we have 
seen its supreme body sanction the admission of laymen to a quali- 
fied share in the business of the Annual Conferences. 

® Embury and Strawbridge arrived in America in 1760, 
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It never, however, introduced any of these changes under the 
pressure of a general agitation. If its great historical lesson on the 
subject can be more summarily stated than we have already given 
it, this would be its purport: namely, never to admit an innovation 
in a period when the public mind is in general fermentation about 
it; but to adopt it only when it can be coolly considered, and readily 
waived if seen to be perilous; for the incidental losses of temporary 
schisms are nothing compared with the permanent harm which may 
come of a wrong principle rashly incorporated into the general sys- 
tem of the body. ‘The advancement of the Church has usually indi- 
cated the right moment for improvements, and indicated it by that 
general and considerate acquiescence which proceeds from the 
general consciousness of their expediency. 

One of the most momentous improvements—one which, when 
prematurely and violently proposed, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, threw us into general commotion, and which could not be ig- 
nored in an article contemplating, like this, the new wants of our 
present advanced status, seems now to have received this general 
acquiescence. So reckless was the old agitation for lay represent- 
ation that most loyal Methodists found it necessary to indefinitely 
postpone the proposition; now there is hardly one of our official 
journals which does not favor it in some form, and its decided ad- 
vocates are found in all our ranks, from the Episcopacy down to our 
humblest laymen. ‘The time has unquestionably come for the calm 
solution of this question. Fortunately for us no constitutional im- 
pediment obstructs it among us, as among our Wesleyan brethren, 
in their Deed of Declaration. Asbury himself anticipated it as a 
probable fact more than forty years since, and even suggested. a 
plan for it. ‘Those who think that, in the acknowledged absence of 
any express constitutional impediment, the general principles of our 
government would render it impossible, must admit it to be a sin- 
gular fact, that the great man who had most to do with the construc- 
tion of our system, could have anticipated and suggested a plan for 
an impracticable change! ‘The limitations of the General Confer- 
ence respecting its own composition, as well as its policy, are such 
as the Restrictive Rules specify, and those rules present no diffi- 
culty on this question. 

A simple majority vote of the General Conference could effect 
the change at once. Such a vote could change Part I, chapter iii, 
section 3 of the Discipline, on the composition of the Annual Con- 
ferences, so a8 to admit lay members to them. In order that the 
election of delegates, from these bodies to the General Conference, 
should include both classes of members, all that would be further 
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necessary would be a simple majority vote, changing the requirement 
in Part 1, chapter iii, section 2 of the Discipline, that each repre- 
sentative “shall have traveled four calendar years.” ‘This could be 
retained for clerical delegates, with an amendment specifying Church 
membership, or any other qualification, for lay representatives. A 
number of laymen, equal to that of preachers from each circuit or 
station, in the Annual Conference, and an equal number of delegates 
from each class to the General Conference, would be a simple, prac- 
ticable, and, as we think, perfectly safe plan—much more than one 
complicated with minute discriminations—for every interest which 
the preachers have in these bodies involves the interest of the laymen. 
But if such discriminations are considered desirable, if two houses 
are deemed proper, we need not quarrel about that; such an arrange- 
ment can be detailed in the plan devised by the General Conference, 
and its simple majority vote will suffice for the purpose, so far as 
our constitutional law is concerned. ‘The most simple arrangement 
for a second house would perhaps be to have it consist of the bishops 
and a fourth, or any other proportion of the delegates, to be chosen 
by ballot from the whole number at the opening of the session. We 
are not fastidious about the plan on which this improvement should 
be made; we wish the change on any plan the General Conference 
can devise. ’ 

After the thorough discussion which the subject has received in 
our Church journals, we need hardly examine here at length the 
objections to this important reform. 

The supposition that it will enlarge too much the General Confer- 
ence is irrelevant; that body need not be larger than it now is, for 
it has the power to regulate the ratio of representation according to 
the growth of the annual conferences. 

The objection of increased expense is equally irrelevant, for as 
the conference need not be increased, its expenses need not be a 
dollar more than at present; and it can hardly be doubted that with 
lay representation the usual collection for these expenses will be 
decidedly more popular and more ample. It would probably relieve 
the Book Concern of the heavy drafts now made upon its funds to 
meet the deficit of this collection. 

The fear that the change will spread among our societies a spirit 
of electioneering demagogueism is unfounded. The lay delegates 
should be chosen by the quarterly conference, as those of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church are by its vestry. ‘The latter Church 
experiences no injurious excitement from its elections; ours could 
certainly be as quietly conducted. In the annual conferences the 
delegates could be chosen equally from their lay and clerical mem- 
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bers with as little inconvenience as they are now elected from the 
latter. 

The apprehension that rich and demagogical laymen will usually be 
chosen, and the Church be thereby corrupted, has been expressed more 
unfortunately than justly. Our most prominent laymen are now 
usually in the quarterly conferences, from which it is proposed to 
elect these lay delegates, and we do not find that fact a disadvantage 
to the Church. ‘They are prominent, because of their devotion to 
our denominational interests, their private and public character, and 
their capacity and success in, business: Should these be reasons of 
alarm to us? 

If it be said that few lay delegates will be able to attend the 
sessions, it may be replied that, should this be the case at first, yet 
doubtless the arrangement will sooner or later grow into effect- 
iveness; that we shall at least have the services of those who may 
attend; that a full attendance, of either preachers or laymen, is not 
indispensable, for our conferences are generally too large; and, 
lastly, that whatever may be the attendance, the right to attend will 
at least be secured; our laymen will feel that they no longer suffer 
any grievance in this respect, and the reproach which their exclusion 
now occasions us, among sister Churches, will cease. There is no 
Methodist citizen who should not desire earnestly this last advan- 
tage, for say what we may, the anomalous fact of their present exclu- 
sion cannot be made satisfactory to public opinion; it is a solecism 
to the American mind, and an unquestionable, though undesigned 
detraction from that vast and capable mass of devoted laymen who 
now assemble around our altars, and who have taken rank among 
the best of our citizens in the professional and municipal, as well as 
in the humbler reponsibilities of American life. ‘lhe practical 
talent which such men would bring to our conferences, the increased 
interest which they would feel in our affairs, the conservatism which 
their well known loyalty would infuse into our Church councils, 
would render this change, we soberly believe, an epoch to which the 
future historian of the Church would refer as one of its most signal 
improvements, and one of the best guarantees of its successful destiny. 
It has been said that secessions from the denomination have occurred, 
upon an average, as often as once in every fifteen years, and that 
nearly every one has seized upon this question against us. Happy 
shall we be if, with all the other advantages of the improvement, we 
can also disarm our enemies of this weapon. 

In fine, there is but one plausible, and yet far from valid objec- 
tion to this reform, namely, that the Annual Conferences, being 
doubled, will find it difficult to obtain local accommodations for 
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their sessions. As this difficulty, were it real, would arise 
from a concession to the laity, and as they have the expense 
of such accommodations, we believe it can be safely left to them. 
We doubt not they would effectively meet it. But we do not admit 
it to be real. We could well afford to multiply the Annual Confer- 
ences by dividing the largest of them, for the sake of such advantages 
as the reform would confer. But even this would seldom be neces- 
sary ; the Wesleyan Conference has never been divided; it assigns 
its sessions to a few of the larger communities, but its very size 
gives it an importance which makes it welcome among them. Most 
of our conferences would not be inconveniently enlarged by the pro- 
posed change, especially as many lay delegates would probably be 
absent most of the time. ‘The larger bodies could be divided, or could 
confine their sessions to their largest towns. And in any event, 
we repeat, the whole difficulty can be safely left to the management 
and hospitality of the laity, in behalf of whom it would be incurred.* 

We place this question hardly second in importance to the great 
events of the Episcopal reorganization of the Church, and the forma- 
tion of the delegated General Conference. So grave is it, so momen- 
tous as an inevitable provision and security for our future history, that 
we cannot. dismiss it here without expressing the hope that the next 
General Conference will signalize itself by deliberately but courage- 
ously enacting it. It would indeed be a memorable fact in the eccle- 
siastical history of the Protestant world—an honor to the whole Chris- 
tian ministry of modern times—a magnanimous concession from the 
clergy to the laity, which could not fail to secure forever the grate- 
ful attachment of our people, the admiration of the religious world, 
and the refutation of the common reproach of clerical love of power. 
Could we ever be in better circumstances to make the grand con- 
cession? ‘The peculiar and honorable difficulties of our early history 
fully justify the past exclusively clerical construction of our great 
public bodies; but those difficulties, let us thank God, are no more; 
our loyal people, gathering in hundreds of thousands around us, 
and endowing our cause by their liberality, have lifted us out of 
them all. Let us honor ourselves and our people, and fortify for 
ages our common cause, by this great measure. ‘The good provi- 
dence of God has brought us safely and calmly to what seems to be 
the precise moment for it; and the men who shall, with devout firm- 
ness and statesmanlike wisdom, take the lead in it, will be commem- 
orated in our future history as among the chief benefactors of the 
Church. 


© See these views more fully discussed in the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
November 17, 1859. 
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4. So paramount do we deem this improvement that we hesitate 
to add any further suggestions respecting changes of our Church 
“economy.” ‘The General Conference will wisely demur to numer- 
ous innovations at any one session, however hypothetically desirable 
they may seem; and the friends of reform may defeat all their de- 
signs by urging too many. One other, however, has received too 
much favor to be omitted here. Several annual conferences have 
voted for an extension of the term of ministerial appointments. The 
demand for it is somewhat general, especially in our Atlantic cities, 
and it may not be too much to urge it in conjunction with lay repre- 
sentation. On this, as on so many other subjects, the precedents 
of our history justify a progressive spirit. Wesley yielded the 
change, though at one time he declared that he himself could 
not preach longer than two years, with the best advantage, to the 
same congregation. ‘I'wo years was the maximum term of his own 
conference appointments, except with clergymen of the Establish- 
ment; but in his Deed of Declaration, made in the latter part of his 
life, he provided for three years, and the Wesleyan Methodists have 
ever since availed themselves of the salutary change. His Deed 
even allows indefinite appointments to such of the educated or regu- 
lar clergy as might join the conference, and he himself appointed 
such, without limitation, to his city congregations. His brother, 
Charles Wesley, and Coke, Creighton, and Dickinson were examples. 
It is a fact that our present definite terms were an innovation. 
The popular demand for itinerancy was found to be too eager; 
preachers were changed, sometimes in six months, from Philadelphia 
to New York, from Baltimore to Philadelphia. ‘I'he present limita- 
tions were enacted as a protection to the appointing power against 
this popular love of change. 

The advocates of a longer term should be cautious of demanding 
too great an extension; a reform of this kind should be made with 
care, and an incautious demand will be likely to provoke opposi- 
tion to any change whatever. An indefinite period should espe- 
cially be not claimed. Without pausing now to argue about its 
perils to our whole itinerant system, it is sufficient to say that 
it evidently will not be conceded. The three years term has been 
demonstratively experimented in England, and along our whole 
northern border, in Canada; if not what all would desire, it would 
at least be an advancement, and a sufficient one, to prepare the 
way for any further change, if any should be found expedient. We 
believe, also, that it would meet the present necessities of our 
Churches in this respect. In large portions of our territory it is 
doubtful whether any change is desirable, but the General Confer- 
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ence could provide that the Annual Conferences may have discretion- 
ary power to avail themselves or not of the new law. 

An ample provision of substantial, well located, and unencum- 
bered church edifices is among the most important material guaran- 
tees of a religious denomination. Methodism affords some striking 
results in this respect. Within its short history it may be said to 
have twice supplied itself with chapels or churches. Its earliest 
structures were of the humblest pretensions; many of us who are 
yet comparatively young can remember when it had scarcely a stone 
building in the New World, and not one with a steeple, bell, portico, 
or any pretension to architectural taste. In this, as in most other 
things, it consulted only its contemporary necessities. Its chapel 
sites were generally in suburban and obscure localities where its 
labors were most required; its houses were cheap, free seated, and 
but temporary accommodations. Within little more than a quarter 
of a century it has renewed almost its entire chapel provisions in the 
New World, and within little more than a half century in England. 
The aggregate of its expenses in this respect, if it could be accu- 
rately presented, would afford one of the most extraordinary ex- 
amples: of liberality known in the modern Church. ‘The census of 
the United States for 1850 reported the property of the Methodist 
denominations (churches, not parsonages) at $14,636,671. 

The annual Minutes now show the valuation of the churches and 
parsonages of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) alone at 
$21,249,808, a gain of $3,341,624, or nearly 17 per cent. in two years. 
The churches alone of the two Episcopal bodies, North and South, 
number about 14,000.* ‘This aggregate gives an average of more 
than 150 churches built each year since the erection of the first 
(Old John-street) in 1768: three each week. During the last two 
years the increase of churches in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) alone was 970, giving 9} per week, or more than 1} for each 
working day of the two years. During the same period 366 par- 
sonages were built—about one for every two days. When it is re- 
membered how large a proportion of these edifices have been rebuilt, 
or superseded by new structures on new sites, their number and ex- 
penditure must exceed vastly the above estimates. 

‘Three suggestions are appropriate to this subject. 

First, the ambitious spirit for chapel improvement, which is now 
becoming rife among us, should be guarded against excess. Our 
mission has been chiefly to the poor; our chief glory will depart 

° Those of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) are ascertained to be 8,335, 
The Church, South, does not report its churches. We give them at two thirds 
of those of the Northern section. 
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when we lose sight of this our chief historical distinction. Cheap 
chapels, thrown up among the neglected suburban population, should 
be the rule not the exception with us. 

Second, “free sittings” should be our rule, pews the -excep- 
tion. Both are necessary, but we forfeit our providential desig- 
nation when the latter become the rule rather than the exception, 
as it has already in most of the Eastern States. 

We have not here space for the emphatic remarks which we 
would fain utter on these two suggestions. One of the most grate- 
ful facts of our history is the elevating effect of Methodism on the 
social position of its multitudinous people; it has given them tastes 
and means for better religious accommodations than they at first 
had, but let us bear in mind that the moral wants of the neg- 
lected masses are now actually greater, especially in this country, 
than they ever have been, and that our original mission to them 
must be a permanent one. Not only is this the case in our dense 
cities, but along our whole frontier, and indeed throughout the 
whole continent. As to the Atlantic cities, when did they more 
need our old modes of labor and cheap church accommodations? And 
as to the interior and the great West, who can doubt that for indef- 
inite generations they will need the old extemporary but energetic 
expedients of Methodism? Who can glance over this whole New 
World without seeing that our original mission is but begun, and 
our primitive instrumentalities are yet, and for generations, indis- 
pensable? ‘The increase and dispersion of our population create 
here a moral exigency such as the human race has seldom wit- 
nessed. It is sublime, we were about to say, appalling—this amazing 
growth of a nation—this exodus of the European peoples into our 
mighty wildernesses. We could once estimate somewhat its ratios, 
but now it almost defies our calculations. A few years ago it was 
ascertained that our western frontier line moved forward at the rate 
of about thirteen miles a year; and this march of a nation—extend- 
ing from the Northern Lakes to the Mexican Gulf—bearing with it 
all the ensigns of civilization and liberty—felling the forest, dispelling 
at every step aboriginal barbarism, planting fields, building cities, 
erecting temples and schools, constructing canals and roads of iron— 
was considered one of the sublimest spectacles in the history of 
man; but now the line of march is broken into detached columns 
which have taken the extreme points of the field, and the evercoming 
accessions observe no rules of progression. What practicable Chris- 
tian agencies can meet the wants of these foreign hosts? Can we 
think for a moment of abandoning in this vast region any of the 
effective apparatus of Methodism, under such circumstances? ‘The 
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thoughtful man, who reminds himself of the ignorance and moral 
corruption of the European hordes arriving among us, can hardly 
suppose that the better moral characteristics of the nation, already 
sadly degenerating, can survive the contagion of such overwhelming 
vice, or the better institutions of the republic withstand such a flood 
of semi-barbarism. One thing we must be sure of, namely, that every 
moral resource at our comniand will be needed to maintain, in its pres- 
ent relative status, the moral and intellectual position of the country. 

It is to the West, we say, that this overwhelming flood sweeps, 
and thither moves with it the power of the nation—the political 
forces which will take their moral character from these multitudes, 
and impart it to us all. The center of representative population is 
continually tending westward. In 1790 it was twenty-two miles 
east of Washington; it has never been east of the national metropolis 
since, and never can be again. At the census of 1800 it had been 
transferred to thirty miles west of Washington; in 1820 it was 
seventy-one miles west of that city; in 1830 one hundred and 
eight miles. Its westward movement from 1830 to 1840 was no 
less than fifty-two miles—more than five milesa year. During 
about fifty years it has kept nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
having deviated only about ten miles south, while it has advanced 
about two hundred miles west. ‘Thus move the political destinies 
of the country into what is also becoming the arena of its moral 
and religious conflicts. With our territorial enlargement and in- 
creased accessions of European population, the national population, 
indigenous and foreign, is destined to swell into aggregate magni- 
tudes truly amazing—magnitudes which it would seem must hope- 
lesssly transcend any moral provision we.can make for them. If 
the ratios of our increase hitherto can be relied on, the population 
of the United States will be in 1900 more than one hundred millions 
—exceeding the whole present population of England, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark. A step fur- 
ther in the calculation presents a prospect still more surprising: 
by 1930—only seventy years hence—this mighty mass of com- 
mingled races will have swollen to the stupendous aggregate of 
two hundred and forty-six millions, equaling the present population 
of all Europe. According to the statistics of life, there are hundreds 
of thousands of our present population—one twenty-ninth at least— 
who will witness this result. It is hardly possible to restrain the 
pen from uttering the spontaneous and overwhelming reflections 
which these statistics suggest; but we leave them in their own 
naked yet startling significance. Such, then, according to the 
mathematics of the argument, is the domestic field of evangelic 
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labor opening before us. ‘These calculations have no episodal irre- 
levancy here. We have chosen to present them as far more rela- 
vant than general remarks. They sustain with startling force our 
position, that the energetic methods of early Methodism are still 
needed , that there is a larger field for them now in our oum 
country than there ever has been. he facts are clear, then, and now 
the direct question is, shall Methodism retain its primeval glory by 
maintaining its original mission to the “ lower classes ”—those classes 
which, like the primary geologic granite, form the lowest foundations 
of the moral world, but lift highest to the heavens their mountain 
peaks, catching the first light of coming eras, and reflecting the last 
glories of declining nations? If so, our cheap chapels and free 
sittings must still prevail—must be the rule, not the exception. 

But, third, we have admitted that a guarded church improvement 
is desirable. In all our older communities we need it. Methodism 
is as good for the rich and cultivated as for the poor, and it should 
not exclude the former by ignoring those conveniences, or even 
elegancies, which legitimate taste creates. Christ refused not Nico- 
demus, and glorified the tomb of the “rich” Joseph of Arimathea by 
his resurrection. He uttered no word against the solemn splendor 
of the Temple, and mourned over its coming desolation. In all our 
great cities we should erect churches which shall extort the admira- 
tion of the best taste of truly cultivated men—not pretentious with 
extravagance, but genuinely beautiful, grand even, and prominently 
placed. They mistake blindly who think beauty is incompatible with 
utility. Beauty itself is often the highest utility. Whenever 
genuine, it includes a moral element which elevates it above most 
other utilities. Newton’s Principia is great in its severe practical 
utility; but who shall say that Milton and Shakspeare have not 
advanced the intellectual status of the Anglican world equally with : 
Newton? Strike these two last names from the roll of English 
literature, and you change the relative position of the Anglican race in 
modern civilization. (od has decked all the universe with beauty. 
All nature is effluent with it, and her severer utilities are covered, and 
almost hidden under its superabundant attractions. Quakerism, with 
its many inestimable virtues, is dying, because it has sacrilegiously 
ignored nature and genuine taste. True Christianity does not ignore 
them; she humbles sinful man, and requires him to walk before God 
with penitence and self-denial; but she bids him thus walk with 
nature’s effulgent stars over his head, and its mighty sublimities and 
infinite beauties all around him. While inculcating personal meek- 
ness and lowliness, she proscribes not the dignities of magistracies, 
the imposing forms of public life, the elegancies of art, or the refine- 
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GERMANY, 


The Protestant Churches.—TuE 
Rerormep Cuurcn of Germany has been 
more successful than either the Lutherans 
or Roman Catholics in effecting a nation- 
al organization, and has held annually, 
since 1857, a General Conference, attend- 
ed by deputies from all parts of Germany, 
The conference of the present year met, 
in June, at Enden, Hanover, and was at- 
tended by about ninety members and 
several guests from Holland. It is hoped 
that these annual conferences will gradu- 
ally prepare the way for a closer union of 
the Reformed Church of Germany with 
the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
of Switzerland, France, Holland, Great 
Britain, and America. Tue Gustavus 
Apotpuus AssocraTION, the most popular 
among all the religious societies of Ger- 
many, has had no general assembly during 
the present year. The revenues of this 
association are more and more assuming 
a dimension equaling that of the leading 
religious societies of Great Britain and 
America, In 1857 they amounted to 
101,000 thalers, in 1858 to 107,000; 
during the financial year just closed to 
130,000, As the Austrian government 
has recently given the permission, so 
often refused in former years, that in all 
the Protestant Churches of the empire an 
annual collection may be taken up for the 
purposes of the Gustavus Adolphus Asso- 
ciation, it is likely that the year now 
entered upon will witness a still greater 
increase of its receipts. The partial in- 
fluence which the Church of Rome has 
gained over the courts of several German 
princes, has occasioned, on the part of the 
bishops, some ATTACKS ON THE ,LEGAL 
Rients or Proresrantism, which have 
made a deep sensation among the Prot- 
estant population, as indicating the in- 
tentions of the Catholic hierarchy. In 
two Protestant States, Hesse Darmstadt 
and Baden, Protestant authors have had 
eivil suits brought against them for ar- 
ticles against doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome. In Hesse Darm- 
etadt two lower courts, consisting mainly 
of Catholic judges, found the defendant 
guilty, but the Supreme Court at Darm- 
stadé acquitted him. The long-expected 
decree of the Austrian emperor on 
the reorganization of the ProrrsTant 
Cuurcues iN Huncary and the adjacent 
countries, has at length been published. 
Some of the grievances are redressed by 
this decree, which concedes in general to 
the Churches for which it is given a 
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greater amount of self-government than 
any European State Church, except those 
of Scotland and Holland, enjoy. Yet the 
Hungarians fear, by an unconditioned ac- 
ceptance of the imperial decrees, to forfeit 
the claims of the Church to autonomy, 
and they demand as a right what the gov- 
ernment offers,to them as a gift. While 
thanking the government, therefore, for 
its good intentions to improve the situa- 
tion of the Protestant Church, they have 
resolved to petition the emperor that a 
General Synod may be convoked as soon 
as possible, and the imperial decrees sub- 
mitted to it, in order that thus, by a com- 
promise between the wishes of the Church 
and the proposals of the government, & 
Church constitution may be formed that 
will give general satisfaction. 

Roman Catholic Church.—The 
eleventh GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Caruoric AssocraTION met at Freiburg in 
September, and was attended by deputies 
from all parts of Germany and Austria, 
and guests from France and Switzerland. 
This assembly has now the character of a 
diet of all the various associations estab- 
lished for religions purposes. The pro- 
ceedings consist mostly in reports on the 
progress of the several religious associa- 
tions and on the condition of public opin- 
ion among the Catholic population ; and 
the main advantage expected from them, 
is to awaken a new interest in religious 
associations, especially in the district in 
which the General Assembly is held. The 
place for holding the assembly changes 
therefore every year. For next year 
Prague is chosen, and in case of any hin- 
derances, the capital of Bavaria, in which 
country no General Assembly has been 
held as yet, as it was feared that the 
government would refuse permission. 
The assembly of the present year received 
letters of approbation from the pope and 
a considerable number of the German 
bishops. A marked progress of some of 
the religious associations was reported 
from Prussia, where, for example, in the 
archdiocese of Cologne the Society of St. 
Boniface has seen its income raised from 
8,000 thalers to 22,000 thalers. THE 
Concorpats with some of the states in 
southwestern Germany still occupy the 
public attention to a high degree. That 
with Baden has not yet been published, 
but the general expectation is, that the 
concessions made by the government to 
the Church are very large, and that, for 
example, all the faculties of the state 
university of Freiburg will be placed under 
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the control of the archbishop, A rumor 
prevails that the concordat with Baden, 
as soon as officially published, will be 
adopted also by the Duchy of Nassau, 
whose Catholic population belong to the 
same ecclesiastical province with Baden. 
The government of Wurtemberg has com- 
menced to carry out a part of the provis- 
ions of the concordat, without heeding 
the very decided opposition of the Cham- 
bers to it, Tur RerorMation or THE 
Monastic Orpers in Austria had at 
length been brought to a close, and the 
resistance of a majority of the monks to 
a reinforcing of the old discipline has, after 
a struggle of seven years, succumbed. 
All the orders will be gradually brought 
back to their old rules, by introducing 
the reformation into the novitiates and 
successively in every convent in which 
the monks pledged to the reform shall 
have a majority. An important point in 
this reformation is the restoration of the 
conncction between the Austrian convents 
and the Superiors General and General 
Assemblies in Rome. ‘The cardinal arch- 
bishop of Gran, in Hungary, informs the 
clergy of his diocese that a part of the 
reformatory decrees will be obligatory for 
all the members of the religious orders, 
expressing however at the same time his 
regret that the sharp iron has been made 
use of, instead of pouring the oil of 
mercy into the wounds. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Protestant Churches.— Tus Mis- 
sionaky Socrsty or Basen reported at 
the last General Assembly the income of 
the past year as amounting to 642,000 
francs, a sum considerably exceeding that 
of any preceding year. All the missions 
except one have made progress, and the 
number of baptized pagans has increased 
to four thousand seven hundred and nine- 
teen. At the annual meeting of the 
EvANGELICAL Society or Geneva, at 
which usually the foreign attendance is 
more comprehensive than at the meetings 
of Basel, there was this year a great want 
of visitors from abroad. There was, 
however, no lack of interest, and the 
meetings received an additional interest 
from the circumstance of the ordination 
of four young ministers, prepared in the 
theological school, and one of whom will 
soon be employed in Canada, his native 
country. The School of Theology, which 
was founded and is still controlled by the 
Evangelical Society, continues to prosper 
under the presidency of Merle d’Aubigne. 
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This year seven young ministers have 
been licensed, making up for the last 
three years sixteen ministers. At the 
same time the number of students has in- 
creased, and ranges now between thirty 
and forty, who belong, as formerly, to 
various countries and Churches. The 
school tends in particular to become 
more and more the theological seminary 
of the Protestant French Churches in 
Canada, Tue Rarionauistic Party is 
improving its organization, and thereby 
gaining ground in a number of cantons, 
especially among the younger clergy. In 
the Canton of Berne the members of this 
party have formed a “ Theologic Ecclesi- 
astical Society,’’ whose meetings have 
been attended by about thirty clergymen. 
At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
General Preachers’ Society, held at St. 
Gallen, in August, the influence of the 
party made itself felt more strongly than 
in any preceding year. Some of its rep- 
resentatives avowed their disbelief in a 
personal God and the immortality of the 
soul. They display a great literary ac- 
tivity, and some of their works, as a 
“System of Christian Doctrines,” by H. 
Lang, the editor of their ceutral organ, 
and a “Manual of Religious Instruction 
for the higher Classes of Colleges,” by 
Professor Biederman, of Zurich, are at- 
tracting some attention both in Switzer- 
land and Germany. It is believed that a 
hard contest between the Rationalistic 
and the Orthodox parties throughout 
Switzerland is approaching. As yet, it 
seems, greater forbearance is shown to the 
Rationalists within the State Church than 
to the Free Evancerican ConereGa- 
tions. After the precedence of several 
other cantons, the Synod of Berne recently 
resolved, with thirty-two votes against 
twenty-four, to petition the Grand Coun- 
cil of the Canton for a new law, protecting 
the State Church against the progress of 
the Free Churches. 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
The second GgNERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Prus, on CaTHoLic Associations met in 
August at Schwyz, under the presidency 
of Count Schezer. It was attended by 
about two hundred members, representing 
eighty associations. The most conspicu- 
ous part of the proceedings was a speech 
of the celebrated Capuchin monk, Father 
Theodosius, the most prominent and 
active man of Catholic Switzerland, on 
the task of the association and the duties 
of Catholics with regard to society. Ac- 
cording to a work recently published on 
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the Sratistics or THE Roman CatTHoLic 
Cuurcu of Switzerland, the number of 
Roman Catholics amounts to 971,809, 
among whom there are 4,047 ecclesiastics, 
or one for every 243 inhabitants. The 
number of monks amounts to 527, that 
of nuns to 1,411. Among the monks the 
Capuchins are the most numerous, count- 
ing 378 members. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

The Protestant Churches.—The 
Srconp ScanpinaviAN Cuurcu Dier was 
held at Lund, Sweden, in September. 
The attendance was not as numerous as 
was expected. Many of the leading 
High Lutherans of Sweden and Norway 
showed themselves opposed to it, and 
even the theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Lund refused to attend. It 
was presided over by Bishop Thomander, 
of Lund, who is regarded as the most 
prominent representative of evangelical 
principles among the Swedish bishops, and 
by Professor Hammerich, of Copenhagen. 
The proceedings consisted mostly in ac- 
counts of the religious life of the three 
countries, viewed from the two different 
standpoints (High Lutheran and Evan- 
gelical) which were represented in the 
assembly. Visitors were present from the 
Lutheran Church of France, and from that 
of Finland. Among the suggestions 
thrown out we mention one by Dr. Kalk- 
er, to unite in the establishment of a 
common Scandinavian Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

The Roman Catholic Church.— 
Tue Vistr or THE BisHor or OsNaBRUCK, 
who is at the same time Provicar Apos- 
tolic of the Northern Missions in Den- 
mark, is considered an event of some 
importance, as it is the first appearance 
of a Catholic bishop in that country since 
1542, when the last Bishop of Roeskild 
died. The bishop met with a favorable 
reception on the part of the king and the 
crown prince, was invited to the royal 
table, and declared himself entirely satis- 
fied with regard to the result of his visit. 


FRANCE. 

The Roman Catholic Church.— 
The DissatTisFactioN oF THE CATHOLIC 
Party with the government has been 
greatly increased by the policy of the 
emperor in the Italian question. In pur- 
suance of an invitation of the pope, the 
bishops have issued circulars to their dio- 
ceses, in which they prescribe public 
prayers. for the pope, denounce “ the 
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wicked attempts ” to strip the head of the 
Church of a part of his temporal power, 
and treat every effort to induce the papal 
government to grant political reforms as 
an encroachment upon the rights of an 
independent sovereign. The differences 
which have occasionally shown themselves 
among the bishops have disappeared in 
this question, and it has been remarked 
with general surprise, that one of the 
most violent documents has been issued 
by Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, who was 
heretofore considered as one of the most 
moderate and learned French bishops. 
Some of the bishops have even taken the 
ground that the papal states belong 
among the best governed of Europe. The 
government have repeatedly reprimanded 
the manifestations of the Catholic party. 
In a reply to a public harangue of the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, the emperor has 
emphatically reiterated his belief in the 
necessity of reforms in the government 
of the papal states, and requested the 
bishop to calm rather than to excite the 
public sentiment. The leading Catholic 
papers, the “Univers,” the “Ami de la Re- 
ligion,” and the ‘ Oorrespondent’’ have 
again received official warnings, the two 
latter for having published an article of 
Count Montalembert on the Italian ques- 
tion. Next to the embarrassed position 
of the pope, the Dreatn or THE CURE 
p’Ars, a village priest, who recently died 
in the odor of sanctity, has been the most 
talked-of event in the Catholic Church. 
The examples of medieval and ancient 
asceticism have become in modern times 
exceedingly rare, and it was therefore 
natural that a man who imitated and 
equaled the strictest ascetics of former 
times, would become a subject, partly of 
curiosity, partly of admiration. His di- 
ocesan, the Bishop of Belley, in a circular 
letter addressed to the clergy on the day 
of his death, says of him that he neither 
slept nor ate, contenting himself with 
three or four ounces of nourishment per 
day and one or two hours’ sleep. He en- 
tered the confessional long before day- 
break, and except to say his mass, give a 
short instruction, and eat his meal, rarely 
left it much before midnight. The influx 
of pilgrims from all parts of France was 
so great, that they had generally to wait 
at least forty-eight hours before they had 
a chance of speaking to him. Already 
powers of healing and conversion have 
been imputed to his earthly remains, a 
pilgrimage has been organized to his 
tomb, and it is the general expectation of 
the people, that these imputed privileges 
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will soon meet with an official seal and 
recognition from the authorities of his 
Church. 

The Protestant Churches.—TuE 
PersEcuTION OF Protestants still con- 
tinues in many parts of France, mostly 
owing to the great influence of the bish- 
ops on the subaltern officers of the state. 
In a town of northern France a soldier 
has been punished with fourteen days of 
imprisonment, for refusing to bend his 
knee before the elevated host. He had 
previously applied in vain to his officer to 
be exempted from doing military service 
during the mass. The minister of war, 
however, who is a Protestant himself, has 
annulled the punishment. Tae Frencu 
BRANCH OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
has held an annual assembly at Lyons 
from October 31 to November 2. The in- 
terest of the French Churches in the ob- 
jects of the alliance is still very great, 
and many efforts are made to establish a 
closer union between the several denom- 
inations. To the same end a monthly is 
devoted, which was established in Janu- 
ary, 1859, under the title, La Croix, feuille 
mensuelle, consacree a l’union Chretienne et au 
develloppement de la vie dans l’eglise. 


ITALY. 

The Protestant Churches.— Fo. 
Reuiaious Liserty for all Protestants has 
been proclaimed by the legislative assem- 
blies of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the 
Legation. Naples, Venetia, and the Papal 
States remain now the only Italian States 
in which the free organization of Protest- 
ant congregations is still forbidden or 
impeded. At Florence the Italian sery- 
ice, hegan by Mr. Malan, late Moderator 
of the Waldensian Ciurch, has been regu- 
larly continued. Father Gavazzi has re- 
commenced preaching in Bologna. In 
Milan the necessary arrangements have 
been made for the establishment of a 
Waldensian Church. 


SPAIN. 

The Protestant Churches.—Prr- 
sEcuTION still continues. A Spanish 
Protestant, Senor Escalante, has been 
arrested in Andalusia, at the instance of 
the priests, for hawking copies of the 
Spanish New Testament. He is an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and said to be a native of Gibraltar, 
which would entitle him to British pro- 
tection. He was at first put into a local 
prison with the first malefactors, but he 
has since been removed to the prison of 
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Cadiz, where he has been well treated 
and allowed to be visited by his friends. 


TURKEY. 


The Greek Church.—Tue Reor- 
GANIZATION OF THE GREEK CHURCH has, 
ever since the beginning of the present 
year, continued to be the subject of grave 
deliberation. The Council of Reform, 
consisting of the most prominent laymen 
of the Church, has remained in permanent 
session, and is supported by the sympa- 
thies not only of the Turkish government 
but also by those of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. A passionate resistance, 
on the other hand, has been made to the 
measures of the Council of Reform by 
those metropolites who are members of 
the Holy Synod, and who have long been 
accustomed to live in Constantinople. 
When the lay representatives resolved to 
abolish the taxes heretofore levied by the 
higher Greek clergy on the laity, and to 
assign to the bishops fixed salaries, they 
entered a solemn protest. ‘To overcome 
their resistance, the Turkish Minister of 
the Interior, Fuad Pasha, ordered them 
to leave the capital, and to take their 
residence, in accordance with the canons 
of their Church, in their own dioceses. 
The metropolites again protested against 
this measure, representing it as an attack 
of the Mohammedan government on the 
immunities of the Greek Church. They 
communicated their protest to the Synods 
of St. Petersburgh and Athens, and in the 
latter place they met with an almost 
unanimous support of the press. But the 
Council of Reform at Constantinople have 
prepared a refutation, and intend to carry 
through the reorganization, Already the 
salary of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
has been fixed at six hundred thousand 
piastres. Simultaneously with these ef- 
forts of abolishing old abuses, the DecEn- 
TRALIZATION OF THE CuHuRCH is con- 
stantly engrossing the attention of large 
portions of the Church. The Bulgarians 
have again sent petitions, covered with 
more than six thousand signatures, to 
the government, to obtain their independ- 
ence of the Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple and the appointment of a national 
patriarch and national bishops. Their 
indignation against the Greek clergy has 
been recently greatly increased by a de- 
cree of the patriarch to close their 
churches in Constantinople on account of 
one of their priests having failed to pay 
certain customary fees, The ‘“ Presse 
d’ Orient,” a French paper of Constanti- 
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nople, reports even that a whole Bulga- 
rian district, in order to get rid of the 
oppressions of the Greek clergy, has de- 
clared its intention to join the Church cf 
tome. The National Assembly of Servia 
has prohibited the begging of the monks, 
and subjected the administration of their 
property to the inspection of lay com- 
mittees. All the convents are moreover 
to be transformed into parish churches, 
Numerous Appitions to the Greek Church 
have been made in the pashalic of Trebi- 
zonde, in Asia Minor, where about seven 
thousand members of a tribe which since 
1461 has been apparently Mohammedan, 
have declared themselves publicly as 
Christians. The Turkish government 
has laid no obstacles in their way, mostly 
induced by the consideration, that in 
case of the continuance of compulsion, 
the whole tribe would have emigrated to 
Russia. 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
Tue Greek Carnoric (MeccHiTe) Bisu- 
ors, who are opposed to the introduction 
of the Gregorian Calendar, have held a 
synod at Endor, near Zahle, and declared 
themselves independent of the authority 
of the papal delegate, Valerga, who at- 
tempted to force them to submission, 
They have organized themselves as an 
independent ecclesiastical body, and sent 
delegates to Constantinople, to obtain 
from the government the recognition as 
the Eastern Melchite Church. 


The Protestant Churches.—Tue 
NuMBER OF PRoresTaNTs IN TURKEY, 
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according to a recent Turkish correspond- 
ence of a Church gazette of Berlin, 
amounts to about seventeen thousand, 
comprising about eleven thousand evan 
gelical Franks and six thousand natives. 
It has been recently increased by the im- 
migration of a number of Molokans, from 
Russia, who are believed to possess, to a 
large extent, a sound Protestant creed. 
Driven by persecution, several of them 
have entered Turkey, and arrived in the 
neighborhood of Sivas, and there is every 
probability both that they will be perma- 
nently resident in Turkey, and that their 
numbers will be from time to time aug- 
mented by new accessions from Russia, 
The Auxiliary Bible Society of Constan- 
tinople has already taken steps which 
may lead to the supply of their wants, 
THe Prorestant ARMENIAN COMMUNITY 
is greatly suffering from pecuniary embar- 
rassment. When they were excommuni- 
cated from the Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, they had to choose a civil head, 
who, as their official organ, represents them 
with the government. On account of their 
poverty they find it hard to collect the 
tax levied on them for supporting this 
civil organization, which, therefore, it is 
feared, may be entirely dissolved, a cir- 
cumstance which would expose them to 
new persecutions. ‘lux BuiGartan Mis- 
SION OF THE Meruopisr Episcopan 
Cuurcn has been much encouraged by 
the reception of two thousand copies of 
the New Testament in the simple Bul- 
garian language, and by the circumstan- 
ces under which their circulation has 
been commenced. 
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VIII. Tue Mercerssure Review, October, 1859.—1. Religion and Christianity: 
2. Christian Union and the Liturgical Tendencies of the Times: 3. Anglo- 
German Life in America: 4. Faith and Knowledge: 5. The Idyls of Theocritus : 
6. The Eutychian Churches: 7. Every Man is the Lord’s in Death: A Discourse. 
By Dr. Rauch. 


IX. Tue ConareGaTIoNAL QuarTeRLy, October, 1859.—1. William Phillips: 
2. Adaptation of Congregationalism for the Work of Home Missions; 3. Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers in Windham County, Ct.: 4. Mortuary 
Statistics of the Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, during the First 
Fifty Years: 5. The American Home Missionary Society, and the New School 
General Assembly: 6. Ventilation of Churches: 7. The Creeds of the World: 
8. Architecture and Christian Principle: 9. American Denominational Statis- 
tics: 10. Congregational Theological Seminaries in England: 11. A Lesson 
from the Past: Catechising: 12. Gilbert Richmond: 13. Books of Interest to 
Congregationalists: 14. Congregational Necrology: 15. Congregational Quar- 
terly Record. 


X. Brstiorneca Sacra anp Brericat Reposirory, October, 1859.—1. Compara- 
tive Phonology; or, the Phonetic System of the Indo-European Languages: 
2. The Atonement, a Satisfaction for the Ethical Nature of both God and Man: 
3. Breckenridge’s Theology: 4. India: The Bhagvat Geeta: 5. The Angel of 
Jehovah: 6. The Oneness of God in Revelation and in Nature. 


XI. Tue PrespyTertan Quarterty Review, October, 1859.—l. How should 
Natural Ability be Preached? 2. Popular Objections to Divine Goodness from 
the Existence of Evil: 3. The General Assembly’s Plan for Increasing the 
Ministry: 4. Humboldt: 5. The Princeton Review’s Criticism on “Barnes on 
the Atonement.”’ 

XII. Tue Bretican Reperrory AND Princeton Review, October, 1859.—1. Sir 


William Hamilton: 2. A Nation’s Right to Worship God: 3. The Old Testa- 
ment Idea of a Prophet: 4. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland: 5, Sunday 


Laws. 
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XTII.—Tur New Enaianper, November, 1859.—1. Christianity a Strong System ; 
2. Robertson’s Sermons and Extempore Preaching; 3. Development and Evo- 
lution; 4. Dr. Taylor on Moral Government; 5. Dr. Bellows on the Suspense of 
Faith; 6. Dr. Osgood on the Broad Church ; 7. The New Northwest; 8. Co-oper- 
ation in Home Missions—The American Home Missionary Society and the 
Church Extension Committee; 9. Agricultural Education; 10. The Moral of 


Harper’s Ferry. 

Tue article on Dr. Taylor on Moral Government, by Professor Martin, 
occupying nearly seventy pages, presents the New Haven theology with much 
ability, in a very favorable light. The most remarkable part is its discussion on 
the Divine admission of sin. Until Dr. Taylor, the doctrine has passed as an 
uncontradicted maxim in Calvinistic theology, that sin was necessary, or at 
least conducive to the highest good of the universe. The logical result of 
course is, that good and evil are but two classes of actual good, and that Satan 
fulfills his mission of peculiar good as approvably as Gabriel. Dr. Edwards’s 
formula was that “sin was the occasion of the greatest good.” Dr. Hopkins 
held “sin through Divine interposition an advantage to the universe.” Dr. 
West, with an affirmative meaning, queried, “ Whether the existence and 
taking place of sin are not the occasion of more and greater good in the sys- 
tem than could otherwise have been effected and produced?” Dr. Taylor 
introduced into Calvinistic theology the Arminian view that the free moral 
agency, involving the possibility of sin, was necessary to the best universe ; 
yet the actual commission of sin by the moral agent was neither neeessary, 
nor most conducive to the best estate of things. Did the agent always will 
right, the universe might be better ; and yet this may be the best universe in 
the nature of things possible. The writer, if we understand him, supposes this 
doctrine to be original with Dr. Taylor. 

He endeavors to sustain Dr. Taylor’s originality by misstating the Wesleyan 
view ; first quoting an irrelevant passage from Wesley, which he misrepresents, 
and then quoting Bledsoe “as sympathizing with Wesley.” The passage 
from Wesley quoted by him is as follows: “ Yea, mankindshave gained by the 
fall a capacity, first, of being more holy and happy on earth, and secondly, of 
being more happy in heaven than otherwise they could have been. For if 
man had not fallen, there must have been a blank in our faith and in our 
love.” Now this passage aflirms only what everybody holds to be true, that 
in our remedial system a particular evil has been overruled by God so 
as to eventuate in a higher good to our race, all the thanks being due to 
God and none to the evil. The good has not its cause in the evil, but in 
the power and goodness of God, who made it a sequence of the evil. But 
Mr. Wesley’s real doctrine was that it was the possibility of evil (involved 
in free moral agency) and not its reality, which was necessary to the 
best system. Thus he says: “ Why is there pain in the world ; seeing God 
is ‘loving to every man, and his mercy is over all his works?” Because 
there is sin; had there been no sin, there would have been no pain. But 
pain (supposing God to be just) is the necessary effect of sin. But why 
is there sin in the world? Because man was created in the image of God ; 
because he is not mere matter, a clod of earth, a lump of clay, without sense 
or understanding ; but a spirit like his Creator, a being endued not only with 
sense and understanding, but also with a will exerting itself in various affec- 
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tions. To crown all the rest, he was endued with liberty ; a power of directing 
his own affections and actions; a capacity of determining himself, or of choos- 
ing good or evil. Indeed, had not man been endued with this, all the rest 
would have been of no use: had he not been a free as well as an intelligent 
being, his understanding would have been as incapable of holiness, or any 
kind of virtue, as a tree or a block of marble. And having this power, a 
power of choosing good or evil, he chose the latter: he chose evil. Thus 
‘sin entered into the world,’ and pain of every kind preparatory to death.” 
From this we see that, according to Wesley, free moral agency was necessary 
to the best system, and sin is produced by the agent. And this in itself he 
holds, not for any purpose desirable or necessary, or conducive to the highest 
good, but as imputable to the agent, and demanding a remedy, and an over- 
ruling to a good result contrary to its own nature. 

As to Mr. Bledsoe, he “sympathizes with Wesley” just so far as he agrees 
with Wesley, and no further; but agreeing or not, he is no Wesleyan 
authority. 

After Dr. Taylor had vindicated the Divine Government by introducing 
into his system the Arminian view of sin, it is sad to see how he is obliged, by 
his Calvinistic position, to overthrow his own work by the admission of the 
principle of “ pre-ordination.” ‘“ Evil being connected with the system by no 
necessity of the system itself, and by no connivance of God or preference of 
it to holiness, not only this providential permission of evil, but the most com- 
plete anf universal foreordination of it, are explained and vindicated. If sin 
is to occur, then, as Edwards argues, it is doubtless better that the time and 
manner of its occurrence should be under the guidance of Infinite Wisdom, 
in order that this element of evil may be reduced within the narrowest limits. 
Such arrangements of motives and influences as will most effectually check its 
spread, and contribute to the recovery of those infected by it, become in the 
highest degree desirable ; and thus the complete foreordination of events, the 
universality of the Divine decrees, stand above all serious objection.” If it be 
thus true that God not only determinately selects that system in which there 
is the free possibility of sin, but also foreordains each particular sinful volition, 
then that agent is omnipotently limited to that volition, and the volition is made 
objectively necessary, and freedom is objectively destroyed. The only safe and 
true view here, also, isthe Arminian one. This view is, that God, foreseeing 
how each and every possible free agent, in any possible case, will freely 
act, so positions all free agents in existence and so adjusts his own course as 
that from their free, unnecessitated, undecreed actions he may educe the 
best possible result. Particular foreordination makes God the approver of 
the particular sin. It makes God will that particular sin in preference to 
holiness in its stead. ‘That particular sin is fixed by the particular Divine 
volition; every other supposable act of the agent instead is by the Divine 
volition excluded, and the one sin receives the Divine sanction and neces- 
sitation. Thus at last these elaborate defenses to vindicate the Divine 
government are—omnis effusus labor /—overthrown by the hand that constructs 


them. 
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I].—English Reviews. 


I. Toe Westminster Review, October, 1859.—1. Militia Forces: 2. Rosseau: his 
Life and Writings: 3. Spiritual Freedom: 4. Modern Poets and Poetry of 
Italy: 5. Physical Geography of the Atlantic Ocean: 6. Garibaldi and the 
Italian Volunteers: 7. Tennyson’s Idyls of the King: 8, Bonapartism in Italy. 

Il. THe Quarrerty Review, October, 1859.-—1. Architecture of all Countries: 
2. New Zealand: its Progress and Resources: 3. Geography and Biography of 
the Bible: 4. Order of Nature: Baden Powell: 5. Tennyson’s Poems: 6. Strikes 
and their Effects: 7. Farm Weeds: 8. Orchard Houses: 9. The Three Bills of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

IJ. Tue Brirish and Foreign Evancericat Review, October, 1859.—1. The Book 
of Daniel: 2. Arnauld, Reid, Hamilton: Immediate Perception: 3. Trench on 
Revision: 4. Theology: Its Idea, Sources, Uses: 5. The United States a Com- 
missioned Missionary Nation: 6. Language as a Means of Classifying Man: 
7. The Distinctions in the Godhead Personal, not Nominal: 8. The Hypostat- 
ical Union: 9. Nineveh: The Historians and the Monuments: 10. Murchison’s 
Siluria: 11. Anselm and his Theory of the Atonement. 


IV. Tue Epinsurcu Review, or Critica Journat, October, 1859.—1. Bain’s 
Psychology: 2. A Visit to England in 1775: 3. Sir Emerson Tennent’s Cey- 
lon: 4. Carlyle’s Frederic the Great: 5. The Graffiti of Pompeii: 6. The Vir- 
ginians: 7. The Italian Campaign of 1859: 8. Unpublished Correspondence 
of Madame du Deffand: 9. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece: 10. Secret 
Organization of Trades. 

V. Tue Norru British Review, November, 1859.—1. State Papers—Memoirs of 
Henry VII.: 2. Canning and his Times: 3. New Poems: 4. Professor B. 
Powell’s Order of Nature: 5. Novels: Geoffry Hamlyn and Stephan Langton: 
6. Students of the “ New Learning”’: 7. Japan and the Japanese: 8. Libraries: 
9. New Exegesis of Shakspeare: 10, Life-Boats: Lightning Conductors: Light- 
houses: 11. The Italian Question. 

VI. Tue Sacrep Journat or Literature AND Brsrtca Recorp, October, 1859. 
—1l. Modern Prophetical Literature: 2. On the Descent of Christ into Hell: 
8. Bunsen’s Egyptian History: 4. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John, Rev. 
xi.: 5, The Theology of Revelation and of Heathenism: 6. Slavery Condemned 
by Sacred and Profane Writers. 

VII. Tue Nationat Review, October, 1859.—1. George Canning: 2. The Tene- 
riffe Astronomical Expedition: 3, Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece: 
4. Royer-Collard: 5. Tennyson’s Idyl’s: 6. The Navy; its Want of Men: 
7. Tudor Legislation: Mr. Froude and Mr. Amos: 8. The Poetry of the Old 
Testament: 9. John Stuart Mill. 

VIII. THe Lonpon Review, (WesteyAn,) October, 1859.—1. Literature of 
the People: 2. Natural History of Architecture: 3. Idyls of the King: 4. Bush- 
nell on Miracles: 5. Social Science: 6. Life Assurance Institutions: 7. Ten 
Years of Preacher Life—W. H. Milburn: 8. Romish Theory of Development: 
9. Small Farming: 10. Parliament and Reform. 

Our English friends seem to possess much the same relish for our Western 

preacher race as a metropolitan epicure cherishes for wild game. Mr. Bull is 

an admirer of Peter Cartwright—blessings on his taste—and Mr. Heylin pub- 

lishes a caveat against unauthorized editions. When, however, Bull gives a 

genial welcome to so rare a phenomenon from the western wild as Milburn, 

we will indorse his notion. The article on Mr. Milburn’s Jen Years is appre- 
ciative, justly so, we think, in every respect. So abundant, we will say, are 
the laudatory paragraphs, that the exception upon one point which this article, 
like our own book notice, makes, must appear extorted by a sense of duty and 
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justice. Without the slightest intention of the kind, Mr. Milburn’s book bears 
testimony from which, as the reviewer well remarks, an uncorrupted mind 
“ would form a darker idea of the effect of slavery upon the dominant class 
than from Mrs. Stowe’s fiction.” And it suggests both an aggravation of the 
seducing influence of “the system” and a palliation of the individual case, 
when we see how its deep subtle poison can blend with and shed its per- 
vading taint through one of the otherwise purest and noblest natures existing; 
so unconsciously indeed that the victim’s very transparency shall make it all 
the more clearly apparent to all true eyes but his own. 

The concluding paragraph is excellent: 

“The book must be a favorite, by force of its talents, its stories, and its amaz- 
ing variety. It is not without serious drawbacks as to its moral effects, in the 
zest with which coarse, and wild, and bad actions are sometimes told. It will, 
however, breathe a manly respect for preachers of the Gospel, and for a working 
style of piety, free from moroseness and cant, into many a youth and man of the 
world. It is a remarkably good transcript of W. H. Milburn, not by any descrip- 
tion it gives of him; but because it is the exact representation, as a whole, of 
his mind and character, as shown in what things he loves to dwell upon, and 
how he views and depicts them. We ought to add, that, after six years spent in 
the South, ill health drove him back to the North; that he has since been chap- 
lain to Congress again; has narrowly escaped being secularized into a mere 
lecturer, a regular and lucrative profession in America, and is now pastor of a 
flourishing church in Brooklyn. ‘This statement brings us far beyond the ten 
years with which the book closes. Let us hope that his next ten will not end 
without as completely blowing away his Southern dazzle, as the last did his 
metaphysical mists; and that his preacher life will mature in its progress, and 
leave at its end good seed, to be reaped with gratitude hereafter by the genera 
tions that are warning us of the present day, with the shadowy but retributive 
hand of the future.” 

One remark upon Mr. Milburn’s style will amuse all pure utterers of the 
President’s Yankee, as well as of the Queen’s English: “ At a place called 
Bloomington they ‘ had to lie over till two the next morning, in order to make 
connection with another stage line.’ This is one of the most perfectly Ameri- 
canized sentences in the book; for in style, as in speech, Mr. Milburn is re- 
markably free from the peculiarities of the country.” And then our reviewer 
luminously translates this specimen of Americanism: “ It means that they had 
to wait till another conveyance came up.” Perhaps we do not understand the 
English language ; we certainly doubt whether we correctly understand this 
last English sentence. But if we do understand it, Mr. Milburn’s language 
has a different meaning expressed in better English. And now our English 
brother may quote upon us, if he pleases, the Edinburgh Reviewer's witticism, 
that we resemble “the mountebank who claimed that he could squeal a little 
better than piggy himself.” 

IX. THe British Quarterty Review, October, 1859.—1. Unitarianism.—Mr. 
Martineau: 2. Tennent’s Account of Ceylon: 3. Shelley: 4. The Buddhist 
Pilgrims: 5. Raindrops: 6. Novels and Novelists: 7. Financial Resources of 
India: 8. Tennyson’s Idyls of the King: 9. Metternich. 

THE leading article of the British Quarterly Review is a very able discussion 

of the present condition of Unitarianism, and the inferences as to the truth of 

that system thence to be derived. At the head of the article are placed the 
various leading publications of Rev. James Martineau, whom it names as the 
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present head of the “ Unitarian Church.” “ Our reason for naming him, rather 
than any other of his brethren who. are the known leaders of the religious 
communion to which he belongs—and for naming him alone—is what he must 
think complimentary, and can, in his view, be no bad evidence of our taste 
and sense of literary merit. Let Mr. Martineau understand us, therefore, in 
this sense. We think that, on several grounds of preference, he stands far in 
advance of any recent Unitarian writer, at least of any on this side the Atlantic.” 

Modern Unitarianism is now about a century old. Its history was opened 
by a number of learned and able men, some of whom attested their honesty 
by personal sacrifices of worldly advantage. It may be in a proper sense con- 
ceded that its rise was a demanded reaction from certain points in the style 
of orthodoxy once dominant. But with all its initial advantages what are the 
results? So insignificant, it is argued, as to justify the inference, without any 
insidious feeling, that its mission is completely accomplished and farther ex- 
istence unnecessary. 

The Reviewer supports his inference by an appeal to the census. It is, 
indeed, to be conceded that there are many who might plausibly be claimed 
as Unitarian who are not so enumerated in the census registry. Quite a large 
“ Invisible Unitarian Church” there may be, consisting of persons whose belief 
if not Unitarian, can scarcely be claimed as, in fact, anything else. The 
census man, however, does not find them in the Unitarian chapel. Where 
are they on Sunday morning? Many, strange to say, are uttering from the 
Liturgy of the establishment the most solemn reiterations of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in the most explicit forms that human language can attain, in the 
dread presence of the Searcher of hearts ! 


“Other some of the Invisible Unitarian Church, we may suppose, are fre- 
quenters of the Sunday services of the orthodox Dissenting places of worship. 
What has been said of such Conformists to the worship of the Established 
Church, might be said also of these; only with this difference: except in the 
hymn, those present are less directly implicated in the ritual; and one may 
quietly listen to a tune and forget the words. But then, if the participation in 
worship be less, the implication in the doctrinal profession of the society is more 
immediate and significant; the religious sociality and the interchange of senti- 
ment is more active; and therefore the Unitarian communicant in a Dissenting 
church must either be practicing an unworthy concealment of his opinions in his 
family and among his religious friends, or else he must at once endanger and 
scandalize them by freely avowing what he thinks. He either offends his own 
conscience by his concealments and evasions, or he puts a stumbling-block in the 
way of the worthy man his minister, who is tempted to wink at his heterodoxy, 
for he may be a ‘leading man’ in the congregation. 

“ But no doubt the larger number of this Invisible Church are spending their 
Sunday mornings more at their ease: they are, perhaps, at the drawing-room 
window, amused to watch the streams ‘of fanatics’ on their way to listen 
to stale expositions of ‘obsolete books ;’ or they are abroad in the fields, wor- 
shiping the blue sky and the green fields; or they are at home, conversing with 
‘inspired writers’—one of the series from Isaiah to Shelley; or with any others 
who have given us aid in conversing with ‘Eternal and Absolute Truth.’ These 
persons are the most to be commended, or they are the least open to blame of 
the three sorts. But the three alike are faithless to their convictions; even 
these last are so, if they profess to listen, with approval, to Mr. Martineau, who 
insists upon the duty, not merely of openly avowing one’s opinions, but of fre- 
quenting public worship, and of giving it a generous support. . . . In fact, 
if we look to the instances in any circle that may be known to us, we shall find 
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that these non-chapel-going Unitarians are, nineteen in twenty of them, not so much 
Jree-thinking as loose-thinking persons; persons who, according to the mood of 
the moment, and with a listless indifference, take up either the Studies in Ohris- 
tianity, or Mr. F. Newman’s book on The Soul, or Theodore Parker’s volumes, or 
anything else of the sort; and who, it is likely, bring their religious readings to a 
close with a chapter from Auguste Comte or Mr. Holyoake. On any supposition 
concerning the faith of such persons, this is manifestly certain, that, judging of 
it by its fruits, their faith is a ‘dead faith;’ and that at any time, if the prae- 
tical test were applied to them, by making an appeal, either to the conscience or 
to the purse, to avow manfully their convictions, and to give aid, nobly, for the 
maintenance and spread of Religious Truth—on any such occasion, when a man 
of generous temper will show what stuff he is made of, it will turn out that this 
member of the Invisible Unitarian Church retreats as quickly as possible, and 
becomes ‘invisible ’—or, as we say, he is not at home,” 


The Unitarian communion, in a reckoning of numbers, is not to be held as 
“one of the (about) twenty recognized religious communions, each of which 
differs in doctrine from the nineteen as widely as Unitarians differ from the 


nineteen.” 

“Tn relation to the doctrines which are distinctive of Unitarianism, and which 
hedge it about, and which segregate it, it stands opposed to eighteen communions 
that explicitly and firmly profess the faith which Unitarians reject. For the 
sake of brevity, and to speak in round numbers, let us say there are, in England 
and Wales, twenty sects—twenty religious persuasions worshiping in churches 
and chapels, distinctly designated. Of this number, two are Antitrinitarian ; 
eighteen are orthodox, or, as we say, Trinitarian. . . . Christian profession 
in England and Wales offers itself to view under as many as eight varieties, not 
more, namely: 1. The Cuurcn or Enauanp, which is Episcopalian, Liturgical, and 
Trinitarian. 2. The InperenpeNTs, Congregational, Psedobaptist, and Trinita- 
rian, and Evangelical. 3. The Baprists, Congregational, Antipeedobaptist, and 
Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 4. The WesteyaN Meruopists (Presbyterian sub- 
stantially,) Liturgical, (in part,) and Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 5. The 
Moravians, Episcopal, Liturgical, and Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 6. The 
Calvinistic Methodists, (Congregational ?) Liturgical, and Trinitarian, and Evan- 
gelical. 7, The Soctery or Frienps (?). 8. The Unitarians, Congregational, 
Liturgical, (in part,) and AntirriniraRIAN, . . . The sittings provided in 
places of worship of all classes are 10,212,563; which number will give, for the 
entire population of England and Wales, eight years ago, 57 per cent. The pro- 
portion of sittings provided by each denomination, as compared with the sittings 
provided by all, is, in some instances, as follows: The Church of England provides 
over 52 percent. The Independents and Baptists together about 16 percent. The 
Wesleyans about 22 per cent. The Quakers provide 0.9; and the Unitarians 0.7 
of the whole, or 68,554 sittings in all. . . . In the half-century precedin 
the census, Wesleyan places of worship increased from 852 to 11,007; those of 
the Independents, from 912 to 3,244; the Baptists, from 652 to 2,789. It does 
not appear that—England and Wales taken together—the Unitarian communion 
has made any advance; much less hasit held its position as related to the increase 
of the population, which has increased from nearly nine millions to nearly 
eighteen millions.” 

Such being the showings of the statistics in regard to the experiment of Uni- 


tarianism during an entire century, what, he asks, are the causes, and what the 
inferences? The causes lie in the nature of the system, as the writer with no 
little acuteness demonstrates. Doctrinal principles may be divided, according 
to the immediateness and force of the operation upon human action, into 
ulterior and proximate. In philosophy the nature of consciousness, for in- 
stance, or of personal identity, is abstract and ulterior. Its discussion even 
among philosophers results in “ We don’t know.” Then “let us forget the 
difficulty, and go on as if we had never heard any such question stated.” The 
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doctrine of animal life, or gravitation, is ulterior and even beyond knowledge ; 
but the aliments by which animal life is supported, the manner by which the 
center of gravity in a building must be adjusted, are proximate matters lying 
close upon the spring of human action. And so it is in religion. 


“ Abstract theology, or pure theism, although it be put into propositions in 
the best, the most severely logical terms, does not powerfully affect the human 
mind; it takes a feeble effect upon a few minds, exceptionally constituted, and 
anchoretically trained. Pure theism has never been popularly carried forth on 
the highways of life and set agoing as an effective religion for the people. Many 
of us have wondered and vexed ourselves in finding it so. ‘Why will not men 
listen to what is true, and good, and wise?’ This perplexity or vexation has 
been misplaced. Pure theism is an ultimate or ulterior principle, right in 
itself, and demonstrable, but not adapted to the requirements of the human 
mind as the spring or the solid ground of its energies. The human mind (such is 
the unalterable law of the intellectual world) must reach far-off truths through 
the near-at-hand-truths: it must first come into vital and effective correspond- 
ence with things certain, or held to be certain; it must touch proximate prin- 
ciples, and, when thus quickened, the moral nature expands itself, and there is 
a product, there is life, and there are the fruits of life. 

What is now the ordinary course of things? The mass of persons in a Chris- 
tianized country, that is, the church-and-chapel-going people around us, on a 
Sunday morning, accept the Scriptures, the books of the Canon, as ‘the Book of 
God’—a book differing by the vastness of an immeasurable interval from all 
other books, however wise and good and edifying such other books may be. The 
mass of persons, individually incompetent as they are to come to such a conclu- 
sion for themselves, take it on trust, and they do well in so taking it, knowing, 
as they do, that men of all communions, fully instructed and learnedly informed, 
have accepted the Bible as the book of God, notwithstanding all showing to the 
contrary on the part of captious men. Thus accepted, the Bible, fraught with 
its historical realities, comes into a place that, in secular science and art, is 
occupied by proximate truths—principles that have long been subjected to trial, 
and that may now be relied upon in practice. Thus possessed of a sure holding 
in the religious life, the mass of persons become, insensibly, and, as one might 
say, unconsciously, possessed also of those ulterior truths which breathe harmony 
throughout the inspired writings. They come to be theists as they tread daily 
the sure pathways of the Gospel. Truth near at hand coalesces with the truth 
afar off, graciously, noiselessly, and illogically, perhaps, but yet rightfully: so it 
is that the Bible reader comes to know, what no philosophy has known.” 


Now, Mr. Martineau’s system is a successive negation of all the positive 
and proximate forces that religiously affect the actions of men. From the Bible 
it takes its inspiration ; from Jesus his miracles and saving power. The errors 
of the apostles and of Jesus reduce them to the level of ourselves, sunk to the 
level of a semi-civilized age. Uncertainty is made to pervade the whole 
matter of religion, and the main function of the preacher of Christianity is 
simply reduced to the delivery of a lecture upon his own individual views 
upon questions in which he is earnest to show that there is little positively 
reliable truth discoverable. 

And now, why should secular and laboring men expend their means and 
their time upon the edifices, the salaries, and the performances of a body of 
intellectual men, for the purpose of hearing them ventilate their round of 
ulterior abstractions and uncertainties? Something of a zest may, indeed, 
arise from a zealous antagonism with orthodoxy, and thus there may exist 
temporary relative strength where there is truly no absolute life. Hetero- 
doxy, indeed, as it is an antithesis, does generally derive its factitious life and 
nourishment from the orthodoxy it opposes. Opposition is with it the life of 
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business. But positively and practically it abdicates its own claims to com- 
mand by powerful motives, as a religion, the active adherence and co-operation 
of the masses of mankind. 

From all this it is inferred that Unitarianism is not the true Christian system, 
if there be one. It is absurd to suppose that Christ, if a true founder of a divine 
system, lived to bequeath a religior furnished with no immediate motive power 
upon human action. From the historical experiment, and from the interior 
analysis, failure is its fate, and, therefore, error must be its nature. 





—_-> 


IlL.—French and German Reviews. 


I, Revue Curetienne, August 15, 1859.—1. La Liberté de Conscience et le Chris- 
tianisme Primitif: 2. Staupitz et la Réformation de Luther: 3. M. Renan, 
Moraliste: 4. Etude sur Quelques Mystiques du Moyen Age. 


September, 15, 1859.—1. De la Nouvelle Ecole Matérialiste en Allemagne: 2. La 
Liberté de Conscience et le Christianisme Primitif: 3. Les Ecrits Récents de 
M. L’Abbé Bautain: 4. L’Ancienne Religion Persané. 


II. Revver pes Devx Monpes, August 1, 1859.—1. Le Roi Ferdinand II. et le 
Royaume des Deux-Siciles.—I.—La Royauté a Naples Depuis 1815: 2. De la 
Liberté Moderne, a propos d’un Livre Récent sur |’Angleterre et la France : 
3. Georgy Sandon, Histoire d’un Amour Perdu, Derniére Partie: 4. Le Missis- 
sipi, Etudes et Souvenirs.—II.—Le Delta et la Nouvelle-Orléans: 5. L’Eglise et 
les Premiers Empereurs Chrétiens (l’Eglise et L’Empire Romain au IV. Sivcle, 
de M. Albert de Broglie): 6. Des Populations Rurales en France Depuis 1789: 
7. Madame Henriette D’Angleterre: 8. En Touraine, Paysages et Souvenirs: 
9. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire: 10. La Musique 
des Bohémiens, de M. Liszt. 


August 15, 1859.—1. Les Ecrivains a Rome: 2. Le Roi Ferdinand II. et le Roy- 
aume des Deux-Siciles.—II.—Les Révolutions de 1848 et la Réaction a Naples, 
Le Nouveau Roi: 3. Politique Coloniale de la France: Les Pécheries de Terre- 
neuve: 4. Pierre Cartwright et la Prédication dans l’Ouest: 5. Economistes 
Contemporains: M. Michel Chevalier et ses Travaux : 6. Le Franciman, Scénes 
et Souvenirs du Bas-Languedoc: 7. Un Artiste Chez les Peaux-Rouges: 8, La 
Nouvelle Littérature Francaise : Les Romans de M. Edmond About: 9. Poésie: 
Résurrection: 10. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire, 


September 1, 1859.—1. Locke, sa Vie et Ses uvres, Premitre Partie: 2. l’Angle- 
terre et la Vie Anglaise. —-VI.—Les Petits Métiers de Londres: 3. Le Travail 
Organisé et le Travail Libre: 4. Les Européens dans l’Océanie: Essais d’Edu- 
cation Morale et Religieuse dans nos Colonies du Pacifique et les Sandwich: 
Le Francais, le Chinois et l’ Américan dans l’Océanie: 5. Regnard, sa Vie et 
Ses Ecrits: 6. Poésie: Le Sacre de la Femme: Le Marriage de Koland: 7, Une 
Campagne des Américains Contre les Mormons: 8. La Manie des Livres: 9. La 
Politique Francaise au XVIII. Siecle et Charles-Emmanuel IIL: 10. Chronique 
de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire. 


September 15, 1859.—1. La Princesse des Ursins et 1’Espagne Sous Philippe V.: 
2. Locke sa Vie et Ses (Euvres, Dernitre Partie: 3. La Révolution Haitienne 
de 1859: Chute de l’Empereur Soulouque: 4. Les Caravanes du Chevalier de 
Mombalére, Scénes et Souvenirs de l’Armagnac: 5. La Marine Nouvelle des 
deux Puissances Maritimes: La Vapeur comme Force Auxiliare et comme 
Force de Combat: 6. De l’Alimentation Publique: Le Café, sa Culture et ses 
Applications Hygiéniques: 7. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique 
et Littéraire: 8. Revue Musicale. 


October 1, 1859.—1. L’Eau Qui Dort: 2. Les Héros de la Grice Moderne.—IIIL.— 
L’Amiral Miaoulis: 3. La Reine-Blanche aux Iles Marquises, Souvenirs et 
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Paysages de l’Océanie.—IL—Les Mceurs des Insulaires et 1’Occupation de 
VArchipel: 4. De Espirit du Temps a propos de Musique: M. Meyerbeer: 
5. Des Forces Electriques et des Nouvelles Applications de l’Electricité: 
6. Littérature Russe: Les Trois Rencontres, Souvenirs de Chasse et de Voyage : 
7. Pages de Jeunesse d’un Réveur Inconnu: 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, 
Histoire Politique et Littéraire: 9. Essais et Notices: La Vie et les Femmes 
en Toscane. 

October 15, 1859.—1. Les Bachi-Bozouks et la Cavalerie Irrégulitre, Souvenirs 
de la Guerre D’Orient: 2. La Nouvelle Poésie Provengale: Mm. Roumanille, 
Aubanel et Mistral: 3. Le Protestantisme Moderne et la Philosophie de l’His- 
toire, d’aprés les Travaux de Mm. Bunsen et de Pressensé: 4. La Papauté et 
le Droit Impérial en Italie: 5. La Politique Commerciale de l’Allemagne: Le 
Zoliverein et l’Autriche: 6. Jean de la Roche, Premiére Partie: 7. La Légende 
des Siécles, de M. Victor Hugo: 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Poli- 
tique et Littéraire: 9. Affairs de l’Italie Centrale: 10, Revue Musicale. 

III. TurotogiscHe Srupren unp Kritiken, 1859.—Herausgegeben von D. C. 
Ullman und D. W.C. Umbreit. Jahrgaug 1860, erstes Heft. Gotha, bei Fried- 
rich Andreas Perthes. Treatises——Rothe on Dogmatics. Third Article-—The 
Holy Scriptures. Thoughts and Observations.—1. On the Gift of Tongues at 
Pentecost. By Wieseler. 2. Deliver us from Evil. By Krummacher. 3. The 
Doctrine of Original Sin in the Old Testament. By Kleinert. 4. 1 Corinthians 
xv, 29, 30. 65. Genesisiv, 1. Umbreit. Reviews.—l. Von Rudloff’s Doctrine 
of Man as to his Spirit, Soul, and Body. By Schceberlein. 2. M@ll’s Johannes 
Brugman. By Fink. 3. Caspers’ (a) Symbolum Apostolicum and (b) Dia- 
spora.—Thoughts from the Scriptures. By C. 4. Piper’s (a) Mythology and 
Symbolism of Christian Art (b) on the Extent of Christian Paintings; (c) The 
Christian Museum of the University at Berlin. By H. Merz. 5. Balmer- 
Rinck’s Ezekiel’s Vision of the Temple. By Auberlen. 6. Auberlen’s Schlei- 
ermacher. By Kling. 

Dr. Rothe’s Treatise on Dogmatics, commenced in a previous number of the 

Studien und Kritiken, will not be concluded until the next issue. His high 

standing as an evangelical theologian and Church historian is well known, and 

entitles whatever he says to our earnest attention. We hope to be able to 
give an analysis of his entire paper in the April number of the Quarterly. 

Pastor Krummacher, of Duisburg on the Rhine, in his brief essay on “ Deliver 

us from evil,” defends the view that tovypod (Matt. vi, 13) is masculine, and 

not neuter, as our translation has it. So did Tertullian translate it: Erue 
nos a maligno—Deliver us from the Evil One, the enemy, Satan. This has 
been held by many learned theologians since his day ; among others, Erasmus, 

Beza, Zwingli, Musculus, Socinus, Chemnitz, and Bengel. The French trans- 

lation of Osterrwald also reads: Délivre nous du malin; and the Dutch: 

Verlost ons van den Boosen. The Review of Dr. Piper’s works on Christian “ 

art is, in some respects, the most interesting article in the entire Heft. He 

divides its history into three parts. The first extends from the beginning of 

Christian art to Charlemagne, embracing from the third to the eighth century ; 

the second, from Charlemagne to the end of the twelfth century ; the third, 

from the thirteenth century to the completion of Christian art in the sixteenth 
century. During the first period Italy took the lead by old mythological 
representations on coins, reliefs on sarcophagi, and by mosaics. In the second, 

Germany, France, and England made great advances in miniature-reliefs in 

ivory. The third was again marked by the precedence of Italy, as exempli- 

fied in mythological pictures in mosaic, carvings in wood and stone, coins, and 
fresco-paintings It is instructive to observe how long mythology lingered in 
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its old European homes. On the monument to Pope Sextus IV., erected 
in 1493, in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. Peter’s Church, An- 
tonio Pollajuolo represented theology by a Diana, as a woman with bow 
and quiver, and with nude legs. In the twelfth century Alanus ab 
Insulis, in his poem Anticlaudianus, terms God the “'Thunderer” and 
“ Jupiter,” besides calling heaven “Olympus.” Petrarch invokes God as i 
“vivo and eterno Giove ;” and Dante, the greatest poet of Catholicism, prays: i 
“O Most High Zeus, who wast crucified on earth for us.” In another place 

he invokes “ Apollo” as the propitious one, and the Muses as the “ nourishers i 
of the poets;” and while he prays to the Holy Spirit, he lifts his voice to 

“Apollo” and the “choir of Muses.” The subject of Christian art has en- 2 | 
gaged more attention in Germany than elsewhere. There it is »ade of espe- 
cial use to the Church historian; and most assuredly it is at once suggestive l 
and reliable. The geologist reads on the rocks the traces of long-past ages; 
and the student of ecclesiastical history can, with equal pleasure and propriety, 
find in the works of the artist true indices of the times and safe data from 
which to draw his conclusions. Sometimes a few little legacies of art are " 
more truth-telling and decisive than scores of volumes. The concluding paper 
is a portraiture of Schleiermacher. There is a touching incident concerning 
the death of his only son, a child of four years old. His father said to him 
just before his death, “ Nathaniel, do you love me?” “Yes, father, but my 
Saviour more,” replied the boy. Schleiermacher was one of the most re- 




























markable men whom Germany has produced, though we Americans are as |i 
yet but little acquainted with him. On some points he was defective, accord- yt 
ing to the evangelical standpoint; but considering the state of German the- | 
ology at the time, we wonder at his soundness. Now that he has gone we can a 
if 






see that he did much good. His Festpredigten are among the most earnest 
and purest fruits of the German pulpit. It was well for Schleiermacher that H, | 
he never forgot his Moravian training at the Padagogium of Niesky. 
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Ir is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, im- 
prison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for books are not absolutely 
dead things, but ‘do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are.—MILTon. 







I.—Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 





(1.) “A Treatise on Theism, and on the Modern Skeptical Theories. By 
Francis WHARTON, Author of ‘ A Treatise on American Criminal Law,” 
etc., etc., and Professor in Kenyon College, Ohio. 12mo., pp. 395. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1859, 

Mr. Wharton is author of some works in Jurisprudence, which are esteemed 

authority, we believe, in the profession, and of various able articlesin the North 

American and other Reviews; but this is the first volume of his that we have 
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encountered in Theology. It is a welcome incident. He brings to his work 
something of a judicial mind. Manly thought, clothed in a clear, grave, solid 
style, pervades its pages. Many of his illustrations are taken from fresh 
sources, or are new and apposite conceptions of his own mind. As a whole it 
is a lucid, concise, systematic presentation of a great subject. He is neither 
at heart, nor by argumentative position, a told rationalist. The deep truths of 
the Gospel ke not only recognizes, but professedly realizes and feels. As a 
text-book the work would, but for an objectionable trait or two, exert a 
favorable intellectual, moral, and religious influence. 

The work is divided into two general parts. The first part presents the 
positive evidences for a Deity, the second discusses the skceptical theories 
opposed to theism. The positive theistic arguments are derived from Con- 
science, from Mind, from Law, from Matter, from Design in Nature, from Social 
Progress, and from Geology. The second part refutes the theories of an Im- 
perfect Creator, Positivism, Fatalism, Pantheism, and Development. 

The first chapter, founding the argument for theism upon conscience, is 
elaborated with unusual clearness and force. Some of the points adduced by 
Professor Wharton are, we believe, new, not only to this argument, but 
originally suggested as illustrations of the faculty itself. Conscience, as truly 
“ incessant,” even when /atently acting, and as “unconditioned” by time or 
matter, is presented in a striking light by analyses and facts. Of the incessant 
action of conscience, he remarks: 

* We may be only conscious of that action at particular moments; but when- 
ever the curtain which covers it is lifted we see its machinery, as we see that of 
a steamer when the engine door is unclosed, moving with an activity none the 
less incessant from the fact that it had been unobserved. The agencies by which 
this spectacle is uncovered, and proof thus given of the incessant activity of 
conscience, will be examined under a subsequent head. It is sufficient here to 
advert to the effect of the discovery of guilt by others as recalling'the conscious- 
ness of remorse in its pristine vigor in the criminal himself, as well as to the 
similar effect produced by coming suddenly upon the spot where a crime was 
committed, or by having any of the implements or incidents of that crime recalled. 
Conscience, observed or unobserved, proceeds unceasingly in its task of pro- 
nouncing and registering a decree of approval or condemnation on each particular 
act. This process of registry is in nowise affected by its escaping our notice.” 

This fact of the latent continuity of action is susceptible of a variety of im- 
pressive applications. It shows how deep, how impregnating every particle 
and interstice of our system, is our moral nature ; and how every sin, unspeci- 
fied by the conscious action of conscience, makes that indelible mark upon 
our moral system which the moment of awakened consciousness may disclose, 
as the action of heat brings out the lines of an invisible ink. ‘Lhe misdoing, 
even, which does not attract the conscious moral notice, still infringes against 
the moral being. And, we may add, when that moral nature so suffusing us 
becomes at last awakened into the agency of conscious remorse, that is the 
lake of fire which envelops and burns without consuming us—that is hell. 
And so how deep is sin! How necessary to keep our moral nature awake 
and alert! How important the purifying power of a redemption ! 

The argument from law the author adduces not from astronomy, nor from 
organic nature; but from the great unity of plan in the system of life through 
the successive periods of geology. This argument is remarkably reinforced 
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by some valuable quotations from Professor Agassiz. It bears much the same 
relation to time that the argument from astronomy does to space. 

In the chapter upon an Imperfect Creator Professor Wharton introduces 
the discussion of freedom and necessity, in the mazes of which he seems fairly 
bewildered. He is indirectly himself a necessitarian without the power of re- 
conciling his theory with responsibility. He states the issue between freedom 
and necessity with little precision ; his arguments against free-will are unreali- 
ties; he anticipates an approaching compromise between the two theories which 
can never exist, and finally takes refuge in the imagination of two contradict- 
ories equally true, whose reconciliation is in the clouds—a virtual confession of 
self-contradiction and self-cancellation. The chapter on fatalism, by a continu. 
ance of the thread of error, mistakes the nature of fatalism, in order to conceal 
from the Professor the fact that he is himself a fatalist. He defines fatalism as 
“ excluding the agency of individual will,” whereas it may be abundantly shown 
that fatalism implies a causality including within its fixation the agency of all 
individual wills. And this error results in still sadder catastrophe in his chapter 
on pantheism. After having shown how the necessary cosmical evolutions im- 
agined by pantheism obliterates the real distinctions of right and wrong, and of 
good or evil deserts, he states an objection: “‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ is not this 
very much the same view as that which results from necessitarianism, a system 
considered an open one by the great body of Christian orthodox theologians ?” 
The reply to this is decisive. The necessitarian, whenever, at least, he 
accepts the Christian orthodox formulas, recognizes the individuality and re- 
sponsibility of the human will.” Now, of what is this answer “ decisive ?” 
The author has demonstrated that pantheistic necessity excludes respons- 
ibility ; and when it is replied, “ So does theistic necessity,” the Professor’s 
“decisive” rejoinder, forsooth, is, Yes; but the theistic necessitarian actually 
holds to responsibility. That may be a very commendable trait in the theistic 
necessitarian—to hold to responsibility in contradiction to his system; but it 
neither exculpates his system nor answers the retort of the pantheist. To both 
necessities belong the same nullification of responsibility, and either is equally 
capable of maintaining responsibility by a contradiction. But in either case 
the union of endless penalty with necessity forms one of the most malignant dog- 
mas that a diabolic nature could imagine. And from the “sublime” picture 
which the Professor draws on the next page of a being shaped by theistic 
necessity to be at eternal war with God, with eternal woe in its destiny, we 
shrink as from a blasphemous libel on the Divine Being. Could no better 
view be given of Divine justice than this, a belief in pantheism or atheism 
would be obligatory upon every sound mind. 

The chapter on positivism, requiring no metaphysical disquisition, is one of 
the best in the book, and one of the best refutations extant of that system. 
We must, however, conclude this too extended notice by extracting the fol- 
lowing valuble disproof of the eternity of matter : 

“The rudimental atoms are impressed to an eminent degree with the marks 
of a Creator. We have fifty-four or fifty-five substances which are indivisible and 
final, and which form the individual syllables of which the great book of nature 


is madeup. But each one of these syllables shows a contrivance whose exquisite- 
ness appears the more vividly as we contemplate the vast number of com- 
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binations to which they are adapted. First we have, as the marshaling agents 
of these atoms, three primary physical forces—polarization, chemical affinity, 
and cohesion. Then we find, as the manual by which these marshaling agents 
are to act, laws prescribing certain proportions, definite as to number and 
weight, in which alone these atoms unite. In the august economy and sim- 
plicity by which these elements, in the various combinations of which they are 
capable, are made to serve the almost infinite purposes of cosmical creation, we 
may find additional reason. for concurring in the remarks of Sir John Herschel: 
‘These discoveries effectually destroy the idea of an external self-existent mat- 
ter, by giving to each of its atoms at once the essential characteristics of a 
manufactured article and a subordinate agent.’ ” 


— ._——— 


(2.) “Theodore Parker and his Theology; a Discourse delivered in the 
Music Hall, Boston, Sunday, September 25, 1859. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE.” 8yo., pp. 23. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 

Mr. Clarke is a leading minister among our Unitarian friends. His pamphlet 

is a graceful and often eloquent composition, abounding in those qualities of 

refined taste and clear thought for which American Unitarianism is so cele- 
brated. It delineates the character of Theodore Parker and of his theology 
with a masterly hand, with a friendly, yet fearless spirit, and with a fine skill 
at drawing delicate psychological distinctions. He pays to Mr. Parker a noble 
tribute for his boldness as a reformer. He accepts, as we do, the three great 
intuitions upon which the absolute religion is based, and thanks Mr. Parker 
for the power with which he has authenticated them. But he takes issue with 

Mr. Parker’s rejection of Christianity, tracing it to his want of realization of 

the depth of sin. He then states the reasons for his own acceptance of 

Christ’s divine and miraculous mission, which are those of a refined and subtle 

moral thinker. Mr. Clarke differs with Mr. Parker not only without the least 

hostility to the man—which is right; but without any more earnest reproba- 
tion of his doctrines than if the subject of difference were a point in esthetics 

—which is not so clearly right. How deep may be—should be—our disap- 

proval, reprobation, abhorrence of erroneous doctrines in religion? Propor- 

tioned, doubtless, to the moral enormity or injury of the doctrines. And how 
truly should we hold the false doctrinary himself responsible or guilty? Liber- 
alism says, and we fear Mr. Clarke says, Not at all. But is this said truly ? 

This is a delicate, but if firmly approached, perhaps not so difficult a question. 
With a frankness which we honor, Mr. Clarke says: “ If Christ be God 

the Son, second Person in the Trinity, I had rather stand before his bar 

with Theodore Parker, who denies him, but follows in his steps, serving 
humanity, than with any orthodox doctor who writes Southside books to 
turn our sympathy for the oppressed into approbation for the oppressor.” 

Yet how so? May not Dr. Southside just as clearly see and just as honestly 

affirm the proposition, the continuance of American slavery is necessary to the 

attainment of a higher civilization, as Theodore Parker affirms Jesus Christ was 

a mistaken man? May not the latter proposition be attained at a greater indi- 

vidual moral sacrifice, and be more truly adverse to the well-being of society and 

the best interests of the race? May not the advance of a true and pure 

Christianity be more important to the moral well-being of the world, its moral 

claims upon adherence immensely more imperative, than the immediate eman- 

cipation of the Southern slave ? To us Mr. Clarke’s moral graduation seems a 
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little aristocratic. He abhors, doubtless, physical crime, as committed by the 
single low ruffian, but is merciful to the high doctrinary who cuts the moral 
cord by which myriads of ruffians are let loose from sense of obligation. The 
single Thug who garrotes his victim is an assassin; but the founder of Thugism, 
who caused a million of murders without perhaps committing one, is a pardonable 
errorist. The men who crucified Jesus were plainly criminals; but not quite 
so the scribes and Pharisees who rejected him on the doctrinal theory that his 
miracles were diabolical, and under whose teachings the crucifiers acted. These 
scribes were mistaken men, who were led by inquiry and evidence to the con- 
viction that Jesus was in covenant with the prince of the anti-theistic powers; 
just as Mr. Parker is led to the earnest conviction that he was a Jewish sage. 
Nevertheless, neither Jesus nor the apostles seem to have taken that view of 
it. The sentences, if quoted, would fill pages, in which Jesus holds them re- 
sponsible for their doctrinal rejection of his Messiahship; and the Jewish 
nation is held by the New Testament writers as being cast off for refusing 
faith in him. Is not false opinion the spring of all vice and of every indi- 
vidual crime? Did not the crucifiers of Jesus believe they were doing the 
right thing? The murderer in his wrath momentarily sees his murder de- 
lightfully just. The thief, with his present views of property, believes the 
exposed article ought to be appropriated. The rumseller scorns the mean 
philanthropy that sacrifices solid profit for cant. All villains commit their 
crime for the element of excellence they detect in its perpetration. 

But Mr. Parker, (whom let us take exempli gratia,) while “he denies 
Jesus, follows in his steps.” Mr. Parker is a reformer, which he should be ; 
possessed of all the faults of a fierce reformer, which he should not be. Re- 
formers are noble men; they are a valuable class of men; but it is wonderful 
how often they are, in other points, almost as wicked as the culprits they would 
improve. We seldom see one who is not, in some sense, a specimen of “ diamond 
cut diamond,” which is nevertheless no disproof of their necessity. The 
arraigner of sin is himself a sinner; and how if his Redeemer reject him be- 
cause rejected by him ? 

The Westminster Review, not long ago, affirmed that no one could be 
responsibly guilty for rejecting a historical fact, such as Jesus and his divinity 
ean only claim to be. Then Dr. Southside cannot be responsible for disbe- 
lieving the enormity of American slavery, for that is a historic fact. Then 
the murderers of Jesus, or of Socrates, or of John Huss cannot be to blame 
for not recognizing the fact that their victims were excellent men. Most prin- 
ciples which men reject or accept, can be viewed as historic facts, past, present, 
or future, or one, or all. Most principles which men accept or reject are, 
however apparently abstract, probably found only in some historic concrete. 
The wickedness of an assassination, a treason, a robbery, is a historical fact, 
and yet the perpetrators are bound to recognize and accept the truth, and 
obey the obligation that truth imposes. God is a historical fact through eter- 
nal ages. His existence, his administration, his incarnation are all historical 
facts, which only need in like manner to be properly authenticated to impose 
a corresponding obligation. The truth of Christ’s divine mission may just as 
clearly authenticate itself as the guilt of American slavery; it may impose 
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obligations as much more imperative as it is a more stupendous fact ; its rejec- 
tion may aggravate guilt in the degree of the importance of its prevalence 
over the world; and that same rejection, inexcusable in its nature, may pro- 
duce ruin as a natural consequence of its rejecting the Redeemer and his 
redemption. And if the agravation of the guilt of that rejection be propor- 
tioned to the importance of the prevalence of that religion, and that religion 
be for the redemption of the world from ruin, then does it follow, as by an 
involution, that the guilt of that rejection deserves the ruin in which it tends 
to involve the world. 

If a man be responsible for the guilty use of his hand, is he not responsible 
for a misuse of his brain? Ifthe unholy use of the eye be guilty, is not the 
dishonest use of the intellect? Are all our powers responsible save our truth- 
seeking faculty? And how know we that God has never propounded a test- 
truth to probationary men, by the acceptance or rejection of which the honesty 
of each man’s truth-seeking faculty is infallibly decided ? When such a test- 
fact is presented the act of rejection reveals the reprobate, decides his moral 
ruin, and works a series of disastrous and responsible consequences. Such a 
test-fact the Divine Incarnate does announce himself to be, and surely no 
more suitable test-fact in the universe can exist. For a discrimination am 1 
come into the world, that they which see not the truth they seek might see it; 
and that they which see with a truth-avoiding spirit might be made, in fact, 
what they are in purpose, blind. John ix, 39. Under that assumption his 
rejecters are by himself and his apostles throughout the New Testament 
placed under the ban of moral condemnation. Rejection of him is the parent 
sin which produces all other sins, and prevents their expiation or pardon. 
“ He that believeth not shall be damned.” Some are led away by the error of the 
wicked. There is a deceivableness of unrighteousness. ‘There are those who 
deny the Lord that bought them. In fine, “ There is a way that seemeth right 
to aman, but the end thereof is death.” Nor do the New Testament writers 
ostentatiously display their friendship for the deniers of the great Test. 
Neither St. Peter, St. Jude, nor St. John speak blandly of them. They know 
no innocent unbelievers, no excusable infidels. In fine, pleasant as the sunny 
theology may seem, which holds antichristian doctrine to be the venial error of 
a man as honest and as well off as believers, it has no authority in Scripture 
nor in reason. There is a solemn, awful side to God’s word; a dark and ter- 
rible phase in God’s moral system, at which it becomes us to tremble; nor can 
we ignore it wisely, any more than we can ignore the tragic depths of woe 
that lie entombed in the whole groaning creation that travaileth until now. 

Thus much, indeed, is true, that crimes of action are tangible by the magis- 
trate ; sins of opinion, however responsible, like dispositions of the heart, are 
safely amenable to God alone. This arises, not from the different guilt of the 
two, but from the imperfection of the magistrate. Punishment of pure 
opinion is doubtless persecution; not because opinion is less guilty by nature 
or by consequence than action, but because the punishment of opinion 
belongs to an infallible judge. Yet when it comes to argument and moral 
criticism, we cannot hold our difference with a Theodore Parker, a Dr. Bel- 
lows, or a David Hume, to be as unimportant as a variance in a matter of 
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taste or science. It is a difference high as heaven and deep as hell. That 
difference, however it justify not hatred, involves moral reprobation. Nor is 
this a time to concede the veniality of the skeptical error preached from the pul- 
pits of our cotemporary Antichrist. When eloquent semi-infidels, with Rev. 
prefixed to their names, propose to inaugurate in our midst their “ Broad 
Church,” it is in perfect charity that we hold their edifice to be “ the synagogue 
of Satan.” ‘The inscription upon its archway, placed by their own hands— 
Broap—may well be held as the first word of the monitory line: “ Broan is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat.” 


Greca secundum Ordinem Textus Hebraei reformavit, Libros Apocryphos 
a Canonicis segregavit Fripericus Fieip, A.A.M., Coll. SS. Prin 
Cantab. olim Socius. Sumtibus Societatis De Promovenda Doctrina Chris- 
tiana.” Pp. 1,088. Oxonii: Excudebat Jacobus Wright, Academie 
Typographus. MDCCCLIX. 

It was some two centuries before the Christian era, and therefore more than 

twenty centuries ago, that the Jews of Alexandria speaking the Greek language 

made a translation from the Hebrew of the Old Testament books, called, from 
the imaginary number of the translators, Septuaginta, The Seventy. During 
the long contest between the Syrian and Egyptian successors of Alexander 
the Great, a Jewish population speaking Greek was diffused over Asia Minor 
as well as Palestine, by whom the Septuagint was in ordinary use. Hence it 
was that the larger number of the citations made from the Old Testament by 
the evangelist and apostles are in the words of the Septuagint. When St. 

Paul traveled through Asia Minor, and John made his residence there, it was 

among the Jewish readers of the Septuagint that Christianity made its greatest 

triumphs, which rendered those provinces a garden of early Christianity. The 

Greek fathers, ignorant of Hebrew, used the Septuagint as the Western Church 

did the Latin translation by Jerome, called the Vulgate. Hebrew has indeed 

become so properly a dead language, that the Sacred Original would hardly 

be an intelligible book but for this providential version. Made by Jews 
before the rise of Christianity, it is a great aid in the argument both against 

Judaism and infidelity in behalf of Christian verity. 

English scholars are congratulating themselves on the publication at Cam- 
bridge of a noble edition of the Septuagint, in which the derangements of the 
order of the Greek text, which have been almost superstitiously retained 
hitherto, have been corrected. Though the translation was made under the 
auspices of a benevolent society, and for a foreign field, it will doubtless be 
preferred by both English and American Biblical scholars for ordinary use. 
The following extract from the Report of the “ Translation Committee, July 
1859,” will furnish some explanation : 


“This edition of the Septuagint, it will be remembered, was undertaken with 
the sanction of the Board five years ago, when the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee stated that their object should be to produce such a text as might be both 
serviceable to Biblical students at home, and also acceptable, at the same time, 
to the Greek Church, for whose benefit they had already printed one edition of 
the Septuagint at Athens. The Athens edition, in four volumes, was printed 
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from the Moscow edition of the Bible, which was the one in common use in the 
East, and might consequently be considered as exhibiting the authorized text 
of the Greek Church; and, with the ready and entire approval of the Synod of 
Attica, in this reprint of the text under their own superintendence, the apocry- 
phal were separated from the canonical books, and formed the fourth volume of 
the work. ‘The apocryphal parts of the books of Esther and Daniel were, how- 
ever, inadvertently left where they were found in the Moscow edition; and al- 
though these portions were, in some instances, easily detected by not being 
divided into verses at all, and in other cases were marked by a separate number- 
ing of verses of their own, which distinguished them from the canonical portions 
of the chapters to which they were attached, yet those interpolations were con- 
sidered sufficient cause for not placing that edition on the Society’s catalogue 
for sale in this country. 

“The Codex Alexandrinus is the basis of the Moscow text, which is, in fact, 
nothing else than a creditably accurate reprint of Grabe’s, or rather of Breitin- 
ger’s revision of Grabe’s edition of the Septuagint. To accomplish the double 
object, therefore, proposed by the committee, it Was necessary to adopt this text; 
and it was determined, in this newly revised edition, not only to separate all the 
apocryphal matter from the canonical books, but also to remove the inconven- 
iences arising from the unaccountable dislocations of chapters and verses, which 
occur in certain books of the Septuagint, by rearranging them according to the 
order of the Hebrew text. This desideratum the committe trust it will be found 
that Mr. Field has skillfully and successfully accomplished. And he has so 
accomplished it, as still to show what the previous arrangement of the Greek 
text was. For while, for the manifest convenience of Biblical students, the text 
of this edition reads, chapter and verse, side by side with the Hebrew, and with 
all translations from it; an additional and collateral numbering of chapters and 
verses, where necessary in brackets, shows what was before the ‘order of the 
Greek. In one case, that of the thirty-sixth and following three chapters of 
Exodus, where the confusion of the Greek text is so great that the two separate 
arrangements could not be distinctly marked in that manner, the text in extenso, 
just as it stands in the Septuagints hitherto in use, is printed in a smaller type, 
below the arranged text of this edition. The additions to the books of Esther 
and Daniel are removed and placed with the apocryphal books, as in our English 
Bibles; and all those shorter apocryphal interpolations in other books, which 
could not be conveniently removed and printed by themselve$, such, for instance, 
as the allusion to the bee, in the sixth chapter of Proverbs, are, in this edition, 
marked with inverted commas.” 

(4.) “The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupotrnu Stier, Doctor of The- 
ology, Chief Pastor, and Superintendent of Schkenditz. Volume 1, trans- 
lated from the second revised and enlarged edition. By the Rev. WiLL1AM 
Pore. London. New Edition.” 8vo., pp.439. Philadelphia: Smith, English, 
& Co.; New York: Sheldon & Co.; Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 

We expressed a wish some months ago that Stier should be naturalized in our 

country, and this magnificent volume, from the enterprising house of Smith, 

English, & Co., has appeared as a sequence certainly, if not a consequence. If 

we are rightly informed, the success of the publishers of Olshausen was such 

as to indicate that the publication of Stier would be a promising investment. 

The work is to be carefully revised and stereotyped under the supervision of 

the translator. It is to be issued by subscription in five volumes, embracing 

the entire eight of the English edition; with the addition of the author’s re- 
cently published “ Words of the Risen Jesus,” to constitute the fifth volume. 

For the first four volumes the price will be three dollars per volume; and for 

the fifth, two dollars. Twenty per cent. discount is allowed to clergymen and 

theological students when forwarded at the purchaser’s risk and expense. The 
work will be sold by booksellers generally. 
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With a mannerism which at first may repel the reader, and a diffuseness 
which is sometimes watery and feeble, Stier’s work presents a peculiar blend- 
ing of searching criticism with rich and magnificent amplification. He utters 
volumes of thought, expressed or implied in the sacred text, and suggests 
other volumes for the thoughtful reader’s own exploration and evolution. 
Confining his range of commentary to our Lord’s own words, no disciple was 
ever more reverent; no apostle, we could almost say, ever deduced more 
solemn enunciations from divine lips. His theory of inspiration is uncom- 
promising; his applications of prophecy rigorous and demonstrative. His 
spirit is evangelical as that of Fletcher himself; and his maintenance of the 
Gospel standpoint has received rather a dogmatic firmness from his German 
surroundings than a relaxing latitudinarianism, like that of Neander. We are 
not certain that he will suit the tastes of every American student; but there 
will be found many a mind among us which will be not only instructed, but 
stimulated to living thought by the rich and cumulative pages of Stier. 

It would have been well, perhaps, if English equivalents had been given 
for the Hebrew and Greek phrases. 

Since writing the above we have received the second volume, being volumes 
third and fourth of the author’s edition. It closes with the third chapter of 
John’s gospel. 





(5.) “ Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, Illustrated in a Series of Dis- 
courses from the Colossians. By Tuomas GuTuHRIE, D.D., Author of‘ The 
Gospel of Ezekiel,’ ‘The City, its Sins and Sorrows,’ etc., ete.” 12mo., 
pp- 344. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1859. 

Dr. Guthrie has been termed “the greatest living preacher in Scotland.” 

With the knowledge of this, whether it be fact, or only the laudation of an 

admirer, it is pleasant to know how the man thinks and talks. He has 

become known to the American Church chiefly by the part he took in the 
institution of the Free Church of Scotland, in connection with Drs. Chalmers, 

Cunningham, and Candlish, and by the publication of a couple of volumes of ser- 

mons, to which is now added a third. The discourses are twenty in number, 

from Colossians i, 12-20, upon some of the loftiest themes of the New Testa- 
ment. Theological disquisition is almost entirely eschewed. The great aim 
seems to be to exhibit the person, character, and work of Christ in a descrip- 
tive and imaginative style. Thoroughly evangelical in sentiment, and devo- 
tional in spirit, the book cannot be read without interest. Still, as we lay it 
down, we are dissatisfied. We are filled to satiety with sweetness and beauty, 
with dewdrops and diamonds ; but the lack is of truth fastening more strongly 
upon the mind, of confirmed purposes of a holier life, and of a melting of the 
soul into tenderness and love. We are charmed, but not fed. The style may, 
perhaps, be well enough adapted to please a popular audience which seeks 
pleasure rather than instruction; but the hearer or reader of only ordinary 
power of attention will find it not easy to keep “ the thread of the discourse,” 
while the preacher is wanderigg through his gardens of flowers. Besides, if 
the end of preaching be to stir the depths of the soul, rouse the conscience and 
will, and move to newness of life, this style is not the most favorable to its attain- 
ment. The truth may be hid by its adornings. Its power may utterly fail 
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because of the multitude of words employed to express it. Dr. Guthrie is 
therefore, not a fit model for a young minister. w. 
sane 
(6.) “A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of 
Luke, for the use of Ministers, Theological Students, private Christians, 
Bible Classes, and Sabbath Schools. By Joun J. Owen, D.D.” 12mo., 
pp: 400. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1859. 
This solid volume, devoted to a single Gospel, furnishes room for a very com- 
plete commentary. Dr. Owen has the research of a thorough scholar, and the 
analytical acumen as well as the imparting skill of a professional instructor. 
His aim is to furnish the abundant results of a searching philological study of 
the sacred text to the merely English scholar, without a parade of Greek and 
Hebrew type, or the display of his exegetical apparatus; and this aim he very 
successfully accomplishes. 








(7.) “ Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Acts of the Apostles. By Mr- 
LANCTHON W. Jacosus, Professor of Biblical Literature, etc., in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Alleghany City, Pa.” 12mo., pp. 430. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. 

We have had occasion to commend the previous volumes of Mr. Jacobus upon the 

Gospels. The present is in the same excellent style. The latest authorities are 

laid under contribution. It is prefaced with a valuable introduction, synopsis, 

and view of cotemporaneous history. It is copiously illustrated with woodcuts. 


(8.) “The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, translated 
out of the Original Tongue, and with the’ Former Translations diligently 
Compared and Revised. In which all the Proper Names are Pronounced, 
and a Copious and Original Selection of References and Numerous Mar- 
ginal Readings given, together with Introductions to each Book, and 
numerous Tables and Maps.” 8vo., pp. 1,017. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1860. 

Carlton & Porter have furnished us with a superior Octavo Bible. The pro- 
nunciation of proper names has been revised and marked. References 
merely verbal have been displaced for references relating to subject. New 
references have been added so as to make this department complete. Mar- 
ginal readings have been inserted. Dissertations of real utility are placed at 
the beginning of the volume, and a preface to each book. Chronological, 
historical, and archeological tables are supplied. The whole is illustrated with 
several accurate and beautiful maps. A noble edition of the book. 





(9.) “Sermons by RicHarp Futter, D.D., of Baltimore.” 12mo., pp. 324. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.; Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Dr. Fuller has long sustained a high reputation as a pulpit orator of the Bap- 
tist denomination in South Carolina, but is now a pastor in Baltimore. He 
became most noted at the North by his discussion with Dr. Wayland of a 
great cotemporary question, where his failurg resulted, not from want of 
talent, but from want of right in his cause. The present sermons fully sustain a 
great reputation. They are not of the class of sermons in which you look in 
vain for the cause of the effect produced in the delivery. They are grand 
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sermons to the reader as well as to the hearer; and one feels that such dis- 

courses, coming from the soul of the man, and enforced with the power of the 

orator, must be great from the pulpit. 

(10.) “ The Model Preacher ; Comprised in a Series of Letters illustrating the 
best mode of Preaching the Gospel. By Rev. Witt1AM TAY Lor, of the 
California Conference, Author of ‘ Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San 
Francisco,’ ‘ California Life Illustrated,’ ‘ Address to Young America,’ etc.” 
12mo., pp. 403. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe. 1859. 

Mr. Taylor’s images, pictures, reflections, and suggestions are not the distilla- 

tion of second-hand ideas through other men’s books, but are freshly taken 

from nature and real life. Few of his precepts for composition and sermon- 
izing are found in Blair or Claude. He has chapters on Arresting Attention, 

Surprises, Surprise Power, Surprise appropriate to the Pulpit, well worth 

study and practical adoption by our pulpit routiners. We give the work a 

hearty commendation. 


(11.) “ The Ministry of Evil: An Examination of the poe Bitter-Sweet 
Theology. Delivered before the Literary Societies of the Methodist General 
Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H., Tuesday Evening, June 7, 1859. By 
WitriaM FarrFieLp WARREN, of the New England Conference.” 8vo., 
pp: 30. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1859. 

The address of Mr. Warren is a vigorous discussion of the question whether 

“all evil, natural or moral, is, all things considered, an advantage to the 

universe—a divine means to a divine end, both as it respects the individual 

and the universal.” 
He takes a range through literature, theological and secular, and culls an 
anthology of passages, in which is essentially conveyed the doctrine of 

Longfellow : 


“« —— Lucifer, 
The son of mystery ; 
And, since God suffers him to be, 
He too is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good, 
By us not understood !” 

Mr. Warren solves the problem of non-prevented evil on the principle that 
its possibility (included in moral agency) was necessary to the highest good, 
not its actuality. The address is the fullest and ablest discussion of the topic 
that we remember in our theological literature. Perhaps Mr. W. states in 
terms too unqualified, certainly too unexplained, the maxim, “that holiness 
cannot be a product of power.” 


(12.) “ Substitutional Atonement Admissible by Reason, Demonstrable by 
Scripture. A Sermon preached at the Annual Commencement of the 
General Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H., June 13, 1858. By Rev. D. D. 
Wuepon, D.D. Published in accordance with a Resolution of the Cor- 
poration.” 12mo. pp. 24. ; New York: Printed at 200 Mulberry-street. 

The occurrence of Mr. Warren’s address reminds us of an obligation due to 

our Concord friends to notice this publication. The sermon was constructed 

for the purpose of presenting the doctrine of the Vicarious Atonement, strictly 
FourtH Serigs, Vou. XI1.—11 
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and uncompromisingly upon its permanent Scripture foundation, and yet so 
adjusted to the modern modes of thought as to relieve difficulties existing im 
many reflective minds at the present day. The ground taken is that of true 
substitution—even perhaps what is sometimes reproached with the epithet 
commercial. A case of actual human substitution of life for life is taken as a 
parallel, and the process is explained, sustained, and defended. Scripture 
proof is then adduced, and argument stated to show that the inspired language 
used will admit no lower view. We suppose no charge of vanity is incurred 
in our saying that the author values it as about his best production. 

Let us improve the occasion to say that our Institute at Concord is doing a 
great and good work ; and that the ability of the professors and the success 
of their self-sacrificing labors entitle them to the thanks and the liberalities of 
the Church. Students are in attendance there from various parts of the 
Church, and many even from the southern sections of our Union; and the 
institution is entitled to a grateful and solid remuneration from every confer- 
ence of the eastern half of our Church. 





(13.) “ The Palace of the Great King ; or, The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, illustrated in the a oi and Variety of his Works. By Rev. 
Hous Reap, Author of ‘ God in History,’ ‘India and her People,’ ‘ Com- 
merce and Christianity,’ etc.” 12mo., pp. 408. New York: C. Scribner. 

Mr. Read contemplates the universe as a great palace, in which resides the 

Almighty Sovereign. He expatiates with animated style over the vast varieties 

of its furnishings, and thence draws themes of wonder, faith, and reverence 


for the Divine Being. 





ee 


(14.) “Sermons. By the Rev. H. GRatTAN GUINNESS.” 12mo., pp. 363. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

Mr. Guinness has been popularly named among the several ministers of the 

English pulpit whose labors have been attended with large success. The 

sermons themselves are richly imbued with the evangelical spirit, which in a 

great degree accounts for their effect. 


a 


(15.) “ The Crucible ; or, The Tests of a Degenerate State, designed to bring 
to Light Suppressed Hopes, expose False Ones, and Confirm the True. 
By Rev. J. A. Goopuur, A. M. With an Introduction by Rev. Epnwarp 
N. Kirk, D.D.” 12mo., pp. 352. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New York: 
Sheldon & Co.; Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 1860. 

The natural effect of a glance at such works as “ Edwards on the Affections,” 

is‘a conclusion that the being a Christian requires a profoundly metaphysical 

discrimination, and that a course of geometry could be mastered with far less 
difficulty. On some minds, such works may be beneficial; but we doubt 
whether perpetual self-introspection is not productive of an unhealthful self- 
consciousness. The New England Theology made all Christian life consist 
very much in studying the question, Am I a Christian? A man led a holy 
life not so much to be a Christian as to afford himself an evidence that he was 
one. Our impression is, that works like this of Mr. Goodhue, founded on such 
a basis, are of equivocal value in the practical Christian’s life. 
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II. Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


(16.) “ The New American Cyclopedia, a Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge. Edited by Gzorcr Rip.ry and Cuartes A. Dana. Vol. 7. 
Edward—Fueros.” 8vo., pp. 786. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The present volume opens with the paper upon Jonathan Edwards, by 

Bancroft, of which some have complained that it was a eulogy rather than 

a biography. We have articles on Bishop Emory, Robert Emory, Dr. Floy, 


Dr. R. S. Foster, and Dr. Fisk. 





(17.) “ The Physiology of Common Life. By Groree Henry Lewis, 
Author of ‘Seaside Studies,’ ‘Life of Goethe,’ etc. In two volumes.” 
12mo., pp. 368. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

This is a first volume, and is the commencement of a work very successfully 

applying the truths of science to the practices of common life. Hunger and 

thirst, food and drink, digestion and indigestion, structure, circulation, and 
uses of blood, respiration and suffocation, heat and cold, are the topics. It is 
clothed in a free and simple style, and abounds with diagrams. 








l11.—History, Biography, and Topography. 


(18.) The History of Herodotus. A new English Version, edited with copious 
Notes and Appendixes, Illustrating the History and G phy of Herod- 
otus, from the most Recent Sources of Information; and embodying the 
Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been obtained in 
the Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. By Grorer 
Rawiinson, M. A., Late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Coronet Sir Henry Rawwinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. 
WILkinsoN, F.R.S. In four volumes, with Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., 
first and second volumes, pp. 563, 514. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1859. 

The republication of this edition of the father of history will attract the general 

attention of scholarly men. Mr. Rawlinson commenced the work some seven 

years ago for the purpose of producing a translation worthy of the present ad- 
vanced state of Greek scholarship. Meanwhile the rich results of the investi- 
gations in Egyptian and Asiatic antiquities poured in a fund of illustration 
upon the work which delayed indeed its progress, but lent an extraordinary value 
to the enterprise. Happy indeed was it that the translator should receive the 
aid of those two great masters, Sir Henry Rawlinson, in Assyrian, Babylonian, 

Median, and Persian discoveries, and Sir J. Wilkinson, in Egyptian monu- 

ments. All that could be derived from those two wonderful sources of illustra- 

tion, under such guidance, has of course been put in complete requisition and 
embodied in the present valuable work. 
The two volumes before us embrace the first three of the nine books of 


Herodotus. The first volume opens with a life and critique upon the work i 


the great historian, embracing one hundred and thirteen pages. All that e 
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dition and critical judgment can do upon the subject is here accomplished. 
The translation of the first book, as of the others, is furnished with foot notes 
elucidated with graphic illustrations. After the translation comes an appen- 
dix forming more than half the volume, embracing eleven illustrative essays. 
The subjects of these essays are as follows: Early Chronology and History of 
Lydia; The Physical and Political Geography of Asia Minor; Chronology 
and History of the Great Median Empire; The Ten Tribes of the Persians; 
Religion of the Ancient Persians; Early History of Babylonia; Chronology 
and History of the Great Assyrian Empire; History of the later Babylonians; 
Geography of Mesopotamia and the Adjacent Countries; Religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians; Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of Western Asia. 
Our American reader will see from this list of topics that a valuable summary 
of the results of Eastern discovery as bearing upon history is brought by this 
volume within reach. 

The second volume is richer in illustration still. In his second book Herod- 
otus introduces us to Egypt, where Wilkinson is ready with the spoils of her 
archeology. Eight chapters are appended to this book. Of the last two the 
first discusses Egyptian Geometry, and the other furnishes a valuable Historical 
Notice of Egypt. The third book of Herodotus blends Egyptian and Persian 
history together. To this is appended four more essays, embracing topics of 
much interest. Particularly valuable here is a summary of Egyptian Chro- 
nology and History. The Index to the Maps and Illustrations in this volume 
fills eight octavo pages. ‘Twenty-four pages are occupied by the Great In- 
scription of Darius at Behistun, of which the following note is explanatory : 

“ Behistun is situated on the western frontier of the ancient Media, upon the 
road from Babylon to the southern Ecbatana, the great thoroughfare between 
the eastern and the western provinces of the ancient Persia. The precipitous 
rock, one thousand seven hundred feet high, on which the writing is inscribed, 
forms a portion of the great chain of Zagros, which separates the high plateau 
of Iran from the vast plain watered by the two streams of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The inscription is engraved at the height of three hundred feet 
from the base of the rock, and can only be reached with much exertion and 
difficulty. It is trilingual: one transcript is in the ancient Persian, one in Baby- 
lonian, the other in a Scythic or Tartar dialect. Colonel Rawlinson gathers from 
the monument itself that it was executed in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, 
B.C. 516. The subjoined is the Persian transcript, as deciphered by Colonel 
Rawlinson, Roman letters being substituted for the original cuneiform.” 





(19.) “ The Christian Lawyer. Being a Portraiture of the Life and Character 
of Wini1aM Grorce Baker.” (12mo., pp- 320. New York: Carlton & 
Porter.) 

It is accomplishing life’s mission well when a man spends his years in service 

to the world, and leaves behind a character presentable as a model. Such did 

William George Baker, as the reader of this volume will with pleasure learn. 

Our Christian young men can find no better publication to inspire a true emu- 

lation to aid in shaping their character to the noblest, purest style of manhood. 
Mr. Baker was a native of Maryland, descended from a respectable ante- 

revolutionary ancestry, whose portraiture and history form a suitable brief 
prelude to his own. By education and by adult profession a Methodist, he 


“entered the practice of law, and, without engaging himself in active partisan 
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politics, became one of the legislators of his native state. The details of his 
youth, courtship, marriage, and subsequent private history are given with a 
minuteness, yet delicacy, investing them with something of the freshness of 
romance and something of the interest of sorrow. The traits of modesty, 
purity, integrity, piety, and nobleness blended in his character, and exhibited 
in his professional and political career, are portrayed in a graceful style. 
Would that we could put a copy of the book into the hands of every ambi- 
tious, intellectual young man in our Church and country ! 

Can a lawyer in the active practice of his profession be a Christian? is 
a question that we have received from more than one conscientious young 
man, discussing the subject of his future profession. It would bea sad matter, 
indeed, if it were impossible. There cannot be a doubt that a court is best aided 
in attaining the ends of justice by the established method of having each side 
thoroughly argued by the learning and ability of counsel, and a sad constitu- 
tion of things it would be if the counselor’s duty could not be performed 
without a forfeiture of Christian integrity. We are not in the secrets of this 
the most dignified of secular professions ; but our judgment would be, that both 
integrity and the reputation of integrity are an aid to the success of legal 
talent. The legal maxim that all is fair in law, is on a level with the maxim that 
all is fair in politics ; and both are parallel with the depraved maxims that sanc- 
tion wickedness in every department of life. But not only do we believe that a 
practicing lawyer may be a Christian, but we think that Christian lawyers are 
a great want of our times. They should be men who should share and sustain 
the Church, not only in her benevolent operations, but in her immediate re- 
ligious exercises, and thence carry their Christian influence into the court; and 
men whose deportment at the bar would render their sharing the most devo- 
tional parts of religious exercise perfectly congruous and influential. A body 
of such lawyers would do much to convert the world. 


(20.) eg of Thomas & Becket. By Henry Hart Mirman, D.D., Dean 
aul’s. 


of St. ” 24mo., pp. 246. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


This neat little volume is extracted from Milman’s great work, the “ History 
of Latin Christianity.” It is written in the luminous style of Milman; yet, 
unless altered by the editor, as we presume they are not, the structure of its 
periods is remarkably less elaborate than that of his History of Christianity. 
Becket’s life and character form a characteristic passage of the medieval 
history of England, remarkably embodying the principles and spirit of the 
times. The rare spirit of the man, his heroic resistance amid universal deser- 
tion to royal power, his tragic fate, his wonderful posthumous renown, render 
him one of those spirited figures of history whose varied fortune is perused with 
a perennial interest. The great strife in which he struggled, died, and pos- 
thumously conquered, was simply a battle between priestcraft and kingcraft. 
Becket was the champion and martyr for the exemption of the profligate 
clerical body from amenability to secular law. That was the whole point of 
dispute. It contended for the religious sacredness of an order, separate from 
morality or right. He embodied, therefore, a false principle, a demoralizing 
superstition, the despotism of a caste invested with a spurious sacredness even 
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in the commission of crime. These considerations would seem to make him a 
clear case, and to authorize a severe and summary verdict. Yet a question 
still remains, whether the absolute priestcraft of the times was not better 
than the absolute kingcraft. There was still on his side a principle, a spir- 
itual principle, a something superior to the brute force it checked, connected 
with higher relations, and tending to raise the semi-civilized masses above 
the level of animal life. And so -there rises at once before us one of, the 
great problems of history. 

Could not Mr. Wight extract an Athanasius from Gibbon, nearly as ex- 
tended, somewhat similar in character, yet occupying a loftier position in his- 
tory, and impersonating a true and sublime doctrine ? And why should not 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity be presented to the American public ? 
(21.) “ Historical Vindications: A Discourse on the Province and Uses of 

Baptist History, delivered before the Backus Historical Society. at Newton, 

Mass., June 23, 1857. Repeated before the American Baptist Historical 

Society at New York, May 14, 1859. With Appendixes, containing His- 

torical Notes and Confessions of Faith. By Sewat S. Curtine, Professor 

of Rhetoric and History in the University of Rochester. 12mo., pp. 224. 

Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New York: Sheldon & Co.; Cincinnati: 

George S. Blanchard, 1859. 

Professor Cutting’s address is an able production, and the notes following it, 
much more extended than the address itself, present a number of interesting 
documents illustrative of the history and faith of our Baptist brethren. He 
discards the deduction of their denominational history through a lineal descent 
from the apostolic age, and with equal clearness vindicates the proper Bap- 
tists from any identification with the fanatical Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period. He furnishes some striking proofs that there was a much larger 
amount of true religious feeling and knowledge among the people of England 
before the Reformation than is usually supposed. He shows that immersion 
was the early method prevalent in the English Church, until an exception 
being made under Edward VI. in favor of the infirm, the infirmity became so 
general that affusion became the prevalent method. From conviction of the 
sole rightfulness of immersion many retained that practice in Holland and 
England. Of those who made this an essential point he says: 

“ At the first, sympathizing with the Remonstrants, and therefore followers 
of Arminius, they became not long afterward, in common with all Protestants, 
divided on the theological questions involved in that great controversy, consti- 
tuting permanently two bodies, known as the General and the Particular Bap- 
tists. The Church of the latter, constituted in London in the year 1633, by a 
secession from the Independent Church gathered by the Rev. Mr. Jacob, may be 


regarded as fixing the epoch of our own distinct denominational life, and as 
closing, therefore, the preliminary chapter of our denominational history.” 





(22.) “ Sketches of New England Divines. By Rev. D. SHeRMAN.” 12mo., 
pp: 442. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. ‘ 

This will be found one of the most interesting volumes of religious biography 

recently issued from the press. The characters are selected without much 

regard to denominational boundary lines or chronological order, as specimens 

of the New England evangelical pulpit in its various phases. The Cottons 
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and the Mathers of the olden time, Edwards, Stiles, Dwight, and Emmons, 
of a later date, are specimens of New England Calvinistic worthies. We miss 
Dr. Hopkins, the noble hero of Mrs. Stowe’s last romance. Jesse Lee, Wilbur 
Fisk, Hedding, Crowell, Pickering, and Olin, are specimens of another class. 
Our ministry and laity will find in these pages attractive and valuable food 
for the mind. aint bilibaas 
(23.) “ The Puritans ; or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of England 
during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By SamMuEL 
Hopkins. In three volumes. Vol. 1, 8vo., pp. 549.” Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln; New York: Sheldon & Co.; Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 
The present very handsome volume, the first of three, proposes to furnish a 
full history of the development of the Puritan element in the Ecclesiastical 
History of England. It is evidently a work of thorough research. An un- 
usual circumstance in a work of so massy a historical character is an enamel 
of romance overspreading its surface. Life-like portraiture of character, a free 
use of imaginary dialogue, a bold effort to reproduce in vivid colorings the 
events, spirit, and manners of that period of history, lend an unusual zest to 
the work, without detracting from our distinct perception of the strictly his- 
toric limits of the narrative. The pages of history are seldom endued with so 
fascinating an interest. 


(24.) Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. Being Extracts from the 
Letters of the late Major W. S. R. Hodson, B. A., Trini¢y College, Cam- 
bridge, First Bengal European Fusileers, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse. 


Including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, and Copiers of the 


King and Princes. Edited by his brother, the Rev. Georce H. Hopson, 

M. A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. From the Third and 

Enlarged Edition.” 12mo., pp. 444. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 
Major Hodson was, by all agreement, one of the bravest, coolest, and most 
skillful of the heroes of the war of the rebellion in India. The remarkable 
event of the capture of the King of Delhi with his princes, gave him a peculiar 
distinction. His journal gives a lifelike detail of events which produced a 
more intense sensation in England than any other passage in her modern history. 


(25.) “ Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the Year 1859.” 12mo., pp. 364. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

Our General Minutes, now complete, form a goodly sized volume. The sum- 

mary shows a total of members, 832,657; probationers, 141,688 ; increase last 

year, 17,790; traveling preachers, 6,877; local preachers, 7,904; probable 

value of churches and parsonages, $2,427,168, 


(26.) “ The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of 
the Continent to the Close of the First Session of the Thirty-fifth Congress. 
By J. H. Parton, A.M.” 8vo., pp. 806. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

There is obviously a place in our literature for a work like this. It stands 

between the voluminous works of Bancroft and Hildreth on one side, and the 

manuals used in our schools and academies on the other. It is written in a 


clear, popular style. 
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(27.) “ A History of the Four Georges, Kings of England. Containing Per- 
sonal Incidents of their Lives, Public Events of their Reigns, and Biograph- 
ical Notices of their Chief Ministers, Courtiers, and Favorites. B 
Samuet M. Smvucker, LL.D., Author of ‘Court and Reign of Catharine IL.’ 
‘Memorable Scenes in French History,’ ‘ Life and Times of Alexander 
Hamilton, ete.” 12mo., pp. 450. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 

The reigns of the four Georges constitute a period of great interest in English 

history, both to the Briton and the American. As the “ child is father of 

the man,” so that period was parent of our present. Mr. Smucker has 
painted characters, and narrated events in a style and spirit calculated to 
render his history a popular book. 








ae 


(28.) “Leaders of the Reformation ; Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox, the Repre- 
sentative Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. By Joun 
Tuttocnu, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, , of ‘ Theism,’ (Burnett’s Prize Treatise,) etc.” 
12mo., pp. 809. Boston : Gould & Lincoln; New York: Sheldon & Co.; 
Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 

The present volume embraces a series of popular lectures upon the four great 

characters named. They are eloquent and impressive. They enter into no 

doctrinal discussions, and perhaps show too slight an appreciation of the 


original doctrines of the Reformers. 





<> 


1V.—Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


(29.) “ Gold Foil, Hammered from Popular Proverbs. By Timotay Tir- 
coms, Author of Letters to the Young.” 12mo., pp. 358. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. 

Timothy Titcomb, as the world in general knows, is the literary alias of Dr. 
J. G. Holland, of Springfield, Massachusetts. Timothy, for so our author per- 
sists in being called, has grown prolific of books that are exciting the reading 
and critical circles. His “ Letters to the Young,” drew strongly the attention 
of thoughtful young America. His poem, “ Bitter Sweet,” though containing 
some doubtful theology, contained much indubitable poetry. ‘The present 
work, though written in prose, possesses imagination enough for its bulk in 
poetry. Though written by a layman, it is richly imbued with an independ- 
ent, manly, religious spirit. It lays a strong grapple upon large truths, 
develops them with a masterly power, illustrates them with striking analogies, 
and clothes them with a clear, rich, flowing, imaginative style. It is full of 
thought instructive and thought stimulant; thought to be remembered, and 
parent thoughts, of which a lineage of thoughts are born. 

One of its first chapters is entitled “ The Infallible Book.” It contains the 
following striking generalization: “ All the unsettled mind in Christendom is 
drifting either toward an infallible Bible, or an infallible Church, or an infal- 
lible atheism—infallible because denying everything—shutting God and the 
future out of existence.” History has demonstrated that the influence of the 
infallible Church has resulted in corruptions, outrages, wars, the cramping of 
manhood and the arrest of progress. History and consciousness testify that 
the dark negations of atheism desolate the higher faculties and aspirations of 
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the soul and develop the lower. Every man who looks toward atheism feels 
that it is the abysmal entombment of all that is truly and joyously spiritual ; 
and if there be any who contemplate it with satisfaction, that satisfaction 
arises from the desire that the lower nature may be emancipated from its 
higher laws, and launch out into its unforbidden gratifications. There is no alter- 
native then but the Book. So says our author: “I assert that in the degree 
in which this. Bible has been received, as a whole and in particulars, as the 
infallible rule of faith and duty, have those thus receiving it found rest, peace, 
fearlessness of the future, and hope of everlasting happiness. _I affirm thatin 
the degree in which men have wandered away from this Bible into skepticism, 
or taken it intotheir hands to cheapen the character of its inspiration—to cut, 
and cull, and criticize—have they made themselves and others unhappy. All that 
has been done to weaken the foundation of an implicit faith in the Bible, as a 
whole, has been at the expense of the sense of religious obligation, and at the 
cost of human happiness.” 

And again: “So, I say, let us stick to the Bible, the whole of it, from 
Genesis to Revelation. When the apostle, standing on the heights of inspira- 
tion, places the hand of the second Adam in the hand of the first—the Adam 
of Genesis—I believe there was such an Adam, and that the apostle believed 
it, and knew it. When I see Christianity emerging naturally and logically 
from a religion of types and ordinances, I believe that that religion is a por- 
tion of the system of divine truth. When Christ, standing in the temple, 
declares that the Scriptures testify of him, I believe they do thus testify, and 
that it is right that they be bound up with the Gospels and the Epistles as an 
essential portion of the grand whole. I find the writers of the New Testa- 
ment constantly referring to the Old, and the Old prophesying, or recording 
the preparation for, the events described in the New. There is much that I 
do not understand, and no little that seems incredible; but I see no leaf that 
I have either the right or the wish to tear out and cast away. I receive it as 
in itself, independent of my reason and my knowledge, an authentic, inspired, 
and harmonious whole. I pin my faith to it, and rely upon it as the founda- 
tion of my own hope and the hope of the world.” 

A chapter on Perfect Liberty beautifully illustrates how love makes obedi- 
ence to the most rigid law the most perfect freedom. In obeying the per- 
fect law the perfect Christian, acting from love, does just as he pleases, for 
he pleases with the most eager heartiness to do what the law prescribes. 
A chapter on the Power of Circumstances contains a most unguarded, 
though unintentional, defense of all wickedness on the plea of circumstances. 
The author constructs the plea with great skill, and illustrates it with great 
beauty, and leaves it, without limitations, as a complete refutation of all possi- 
ble guilt, and a complete impeachment of all penalty. The only defense it 
leaves for the infliction of punishment, is the fact that “circumstances” have 
produced the habit. The doctrine of the chapter is that temptation excuses 
crime, and that there is no guilty act except the’ act committed without 
temptation and occasioned by no “circumstances.” Happily, however, and 
yet unhappily, all this is contradicted by another chapter on the “ Canoniza- 
tion of the Vicious ;” happily, because one in a measure neutralizes the other; 
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unhappily, because the author fails to bring the opposite views into juxta- 
position, and draw the discriminating line between them. 

In the chapter on Learning and Wisdom the author impresses some truth 
upon the mind hy a strong and almost fanatical overstatement. From 
Timothy’s onslaught upon the learning, both of our colleges and our professors, 
we should imagine that he was not only progressive, but aggressive, and even 
destructive. Yet from other parts of his book we imagine that, practically, he 
is a very quiet fogy. The chapter on the “ Lord’s business” goes to show 
that the “ Lord’s business” is very badly managed by the men to whose hands 
it is intrusted. There is much error, we think, in both these chapters, but 
truth enough to awaken reflection upon their respective subjects. 








+ 


(30.) “ Parties and their Principles ; a Manual of Political Intelligence, exhib- 
iting the Origin, Growth, and Character of National Parties. With an 
Appendix containing valuable and general Statistical Information. By 
Artur Hotmes.” 12mo., pp. 394. New York: Appleton & Co. 1859. 

We live in a land where every citizen is a voter by right, and should be by 

practice. Should be, we say, for it is a piece of most mistaken piety which, 

under pretense that politics are corrupt and profligate, withholds the conscien- 
tious man from the polls, and deludes him into the folly and guilt of abandon- 
ing the politics of the country to still deeper depravity, and its government 
to more aggravated misrule. Nothing is more necessary to rescue the nation 
from a future of crime and downfall than the firm and active vigilance of the 
great body of pure conscientious and conservative freemen in the exercise of their 
responsible franchise. And in order to be an intelligent as well as conscien- 
tious voter, a knowledge of our past political history is of primary intportance. 

The history of the founding of our national government, of the parties which 

have struggled for ascendancy in its progress with the principles that called 

them into existence, of the measures which have contributed to our weal or 
, is very much the true guide for the future. 

As a brief, clear, comprehensive manual for the citizen upon these topics, 
Mr. Holmes’s volume is a valuable production. To our young men a large 
part of the book is of course matter of pure history and fresh information; 
while to men of middle age its details furnish a revival of reminiscences scarcely 
less important for the formation of present opinions. Its style is clear, its 
selection of points judicious, and its spirit judicially impartial. 


————-_—— 


(31.) “ Graham Lectures. Human Society: its Providential Structure, Rela- 
tions, and Offices. Eight Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, 
Brooklyn, L.I. By F. D. Huntineton, D.D.” 8vo., pp. 307. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

This elegant volume, the second published under the auspices of the Brooklyn 

Institute as Graham Lectures, embraces the following series of topics: Human 

Society as a Divine Appointment, a Living Instrument of Divine Thought, a 

Discipline of Individual Character, a School of Mutual Help. It is then dis- 

eussed: In Relation to Social Theories, In Relation to the Intellect, as Subject 

to a Law of Advancement, as The Sphere of the Kingdom of Christ on Earth. 
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(32.) “ Moral Philosophy, including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By 
JoserH P. HAVEN, Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Author of 
Mental Philosophy.” 12mo., pp. 336. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New 
York: Sheldon & Co.; Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 1859. 

Professor Haven is favorably known to the public by his Manual of Mental 
Philosophy, recently published. The present work is a very proper accom- 
paniment to its predecessor. We have the same lucid order, clear expression 
of thought, and ease of style. The principles of the work, founded upon the 
philosophy of Butler, accord with the views of the present time prevalent 
among the best thinkers of the age. The volume, although indicating no 
great original metaphysical power, is admirably adapted to fill its intended 
place as a text-book in our colleges and higher academies. 


(33.) “Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, from 1789 to 1856. From 
Gales and Seaton’s Annals of Congress, from their Register of Debates, 
and from the Official Reported Debates, by John C. Rives. By the 
Author of the Thirty Year’s View. Vol. 12.” 8vo., pp. 806. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

The present volume of this great national work is occupied with the adminis- 

tration of President Jackson. Its main topics are, South Carolina Nullification, 

the Tariff Compromise, the Expunging Resolutions, the Antislavery Petitions, 
the Admission of Michigan. 


(34.) “ The Logic of Political Economy, and Other Papers. By Toomas De 
Qurnoy, Author of ‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’ etc.” 12mo., 
pp: 387. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 

The unique mind and fascinating style of De Quincy are here applied to 

removing the obstacle which, in his opinion, now renders political economy a 

stationary science, namely, a false logical method. Folks who eschew brain toil 

will skip this piece and leap over to the “ Other Papers.” There they will 
luxuriate upon a Life of Milton, The Suliotes, The Fatal Marksman, The 

Incognito, or Count Fitz-Hum, The Dice, and the King of Hayti.” 


—_-> 


V.—Educational. 
(35.) “The Phonographic Reader, Edited and Engraved by BENN PITMAN.” 
12mo., pp. 30. Cincinnati, O.: Phonographic Institute. 
“ The Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseology, consisting of Phrases that 
can be Written in Phonetic Shorthand without lifting the Pen. By Benn 
Pitman, Phonographic Institute.” Cincinnati, O. 12mo., pp. 53. 


These elegant publications in Phonography are suited respectively to the 
wants of the beginner in Phonography, and the beginner in the reporting 
style. They are to be obtained through the mail by remitting the price to 


Mr. Pitman. 





—_—_ > -—_____ __ 


V1—Belles- Lettres. 


(36.) “ The Money King, and other Poems. By Jonun G. SAxe.” 12mo., 
pp. 180. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

Saxe received, some time ago, from the popular decision, his ticket of admission 

among the choice few of our national poets. He comes to us, just now, clad in 
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the russet coat of Ticknor & Fields, the uniform of the immortals, the Yankee 
Westminster Abbey, in which the living as well as the dead are apotheosized. 

Saxe’s productions present a superstructure of wit upon a ground of poetry 
underlaid with a subsoil of philosophy, not deep but genial and popular. His 
wit is often word wit ; sometimes nothing but pure unmitigated pun. Some- 
times it is, indeed, the true surpriseful combination of antipodal images ; and 
sometimes it is that same combination with a thought in it, which dignifies wit 
into wisdom. His poetry exhibits a mastery of fluent language, shaped into 
facile versification ; fancy rather than structural imagination; an occasional 
enameled finish of thought and language ; but nothing whatever of the intens- 
ity of poetic feeling which absorb the soul in Percival or in Byron. 

A large share of the pieces in the present russet are not so much poetry 
as simply wit in polished verse ; such as undergraduates worship and lyceums 
applaud. Very well. It is wit that creates no pang, corrupts no heart, suf- 
fuses no cheek, utters no irreverence, suggests no skepticism, breathes no mis- 
anthropy. It is as pure as those marvels of crystalline clearness, the moun- 
tain rills of his own Vermont. By the laugh his pleasant mischief creates, if 
you are no wiser, you are at any rate no wickeder; and if not happier, per- 
haps are healthier. Ifa comic poet can claim for his task the dignity of a 
mission, our friend fulfills his mission well. Gothen, true-hearted and genial 
John G., whether in thy own corporeal self, with thy stalwart form and 
smiling face, to fling the pearls of guileless mirth around thy path, and “ fill 
the mouth with laughter” of many an evening audience throughout our towns 
and cities; or whether in thy russet uniform to enter our dwellings, adorn our 
parlor tables, and shed the electric spark of thy own cheery wit around the 
home-born circle. 

The longest piece in the present volume, The Money King, isa true specimen 
of the satirical poem. Its theme is the leading folly of theday. It is pervaded 
by a lesson. It presents a variety of picture, touched with natural hues by a 
graphic hand. Its versification is generally exact and always easy. Its 
expression is terse ; its wit flashes with incessant and lively play. The alle- 
goric description of the Money King is sustained with power and completeness. 
The picture of California, the hit at the humbugs of Spiritualism, the merry- 
make at “ Love in a Cottage,” the portraiture of the degenerate grandson, the 
concluding programme of a desired life, are each a poemette in itself. Among 
the best shorter pieces are, The Way of the World, and Little Jerry the 
Miller. My Castle in Spain would have done no discredit to Beranger. The 
most profuse witticisms are gathered into Tom Brown in Gotham. 

As years advance, as experience ripens and feelings deepen, prithee, 
dear John, grow wisely and cheerfully pensive. Let poetry come from the 
deeper profound of thy soul up through the channel of thy pure and noble 
heart, speaking of grander, holier themes, and dealing with sublimer and 
more solemn interests. We speak not of repentance ; or if of repentance, be 
it not for the written, but for the lines unwritten. Let the eye that by com- 
pulsion looks, in life’s onward march, toward eternity, send a few more pene- 
trating glances into its awful depths, and thence draw loftier inspirations for 
grander strains and more imperishable utterances. 
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We append a few specimens. And first, what saith the poet’s philosophy 
about “ Love in a Cottage.” 


“ Yet, let me hint, a thousand maxims prove 
Plutus may be the truest friend to Love. 
‘Love in a cottage’ cosily may dwell, 
But much prefers to have it furnished well ! 
A parlor ample, and a kitchen snug, 
A handsome carpet, an embroidered rug, 
A well-stored pantry, and a tidy maid, 
A blazing hearth, a cooling window-shade. 
Though merely mortal, money-purchased things, 
Have wondrous power to clip Love’s errant wings. 
‘Love in a cottage’ isn’t just the same 
When wind and water strive to quench his flame; 
Too oft it breeds the sharpest discontent, 
That puzzling question, ‘ How to pay the rent ;’ 
A smoky chimney may alone suffice 
To dim the radiance of the fondest eyes ; 
A northern blast, beyond the slightest doubt, 
May fairly blow the torch of Hymen out; 
And I have heard a worthy matron hold, 
(As one who knew the truth of what she told,) 
Love once was drowned, though reckoned water-proof 
By the mere dripping of a leaky roof!” 


And here is another clever attempt at doing the philosophy : 


“THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


“The head is stately, calm, and wise, 
And bears a princely part ; 

And down below in secret lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


“The lordly head that sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


“The head erect, serene, and cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 
Was set aloft to guide and rule 

The throbbing, wayward heart. 


“ And from the head, as from the higher, 
Comes every glorious thought ; 

And in the heart’s transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


“ Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete ; 

What were the heat without the light ? 
The light without the heat ?” 


(37.) “ Fables of La Fontaine. Illustrated by J. J. Gandrille. Translated 
from the French by Exizur Wriaut, Jr.” 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 343, 245. 

(38.) “The Henriade, with the Battle of Fontenoy, Dissertations of Man, Law 
of Nature, Destruction of Lisbon, Temple of Taste, and Temple of Friend- 
ship. From the French of M. de Voltaire. With Notes from all the Com- 
mentators. Edited by O. W. Wieut, A.M.” 12mo., pp. 407. 
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(39.) “Corinne; or, Italy. By MApAme DE Starv. Translated by IsaBer. 
Ht, with Metrical Versions of the Odes, by L.E. LANDON.” 12mo., pp. 391. 
(40.) “The Martyrs.” By M.D. Coarzausrianp. A Revised Translation. 
By O. W. Wieut, A.M.” 12mo., pp. 451. New York: Derby & 

Jackson. 1859. 

Mr. Wight’s enterprise for introducing the classics of the French language 
into our American literature makes rapid progress. The unobjectionable 
masterpieces of Voltaire’s poetical genius, illustrated with biography, historical 
summary, and copious notes, will be generally acceptable. The splendid 
romance of Madame de Staél is preceded by a brief, but interesting biography 
of that celebrated authoress. 

Most unique, however, are the history and the character of the Martyrs of 
Chateaubriand. The author, like Madame de Staél, suffered the vengeance 
of Bonaparte. His work, written with the exuberance of genius in the period 
of his misfortune, would have been flung aside in discouragement, but for the 
inspiring counsels of a friend. Published, it was assailed by unanimously 
merciless reviewers, was given up by the author in despair, but was gradually 
accepted by the public, and finally crowned with victory over conquered 
criticism. It is a prose poem, somewhat in the style of Telemaque, but cele- 
brating far loftier themes in far bolder strain and conception. 





+> 


VIL—Miscellaneous. 


The following works our space does not allow us to notice in full: 


“ The Rectory of Moreland, or My Duty.” 12mo., pp. 339. Boston: J. 
E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 

“ Harry Lee; or, Hope for the Poor. With eight Illustrations.” 12mo., 

p. 379. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 

“The Three Wakings ; with Hymns and Songs. By the Author of ‘ The 
Voice of Christian Life in Song,’ 16mo., pp. 268. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1860. 

“ Sword and Gown. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’” 12mo., 
pp: 308. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

“ Toss and Gain; or, Margaret’s Home. By Artce B. HAVEN.” 12mo., 
pp. 315. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

“ Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE.” 
24mo., pp. 275. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

“ A Good Fight, and Other Tales. By CHaries Reape, Author of ‘ Love 
Me Little, Love Me Long,’ ‘ Peg Woffington,’ ‘ Christie Johnstone,’ etc., ete. 
With Illustrations.” 12mo., pp. 341. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 

“ The Virginians. A Tale of the Last Century. By W. M. Toackeray.” 
8vo., pp. 411. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

“ The Hart and the Water Brooks. A Practical Exposition of the Forty- 
second Psalm. By the Rev. Joun R. Macpvurr, D. D., Author of ‘ Morning 
and Night Watches,’ ‘ Memories of Gennesaret,’ ‘ Words of Jesus,’ ‘The 
Footsteps of St. Paul, etc.” 16mo., pp. 269. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1860. 

“ Cosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By 
ALEXANDER VON HumBo pt. anslated from the German. By E. C. 
Orte and W.S. Dauuas, F.L.S. Vol. 5. 12mo., pp. 462. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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“ Deutsches Gesangbuch. Eine Answahl geiseichn Leider aus Allen Zeiten 
der Christlichen Kirche. Nach den Besten cama ischer Quellen bearbeitet 
und mit erlantanden, Bermenkungen uber die ve den Inhalt und die 
Gesichte der Leider, versehen von Puitip ScuHarF, Doctor und Professor der 
Theologie. Probe Ausgabe.” 12mo., pp. 663. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Shafer & Horadi ; Berlin: Werwandt & Grieben. 1860. 

“ Fisher’s River —— Carolina) Scenes and Characters. By ‘ Skitt,’ who 
was raised thar.” Illustrated by Jonn M. LENAN.” 12mo., pp. 269. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 

“ The Queen of Hearts. By Witkitr Couns, Author of ‘The Dead 
Secret,’ ‘ After Dark,’ etc., etc.” 12mo., pp. 472. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859. . 

“ Cottage Melodies. A Hymn and Tune Book for Prayer and Social Meet- 
tings and the Home Circle. By Wit11am B. Brapsury, author of ‘ The 
Jubilee,’ etc., ete. Assisted by Sy:vesTER MAIN.” 24mo., pp. 309. New 
York: Carlton & Porter; F.J. Huntington; Mason Brothers; and E. Good- 
enough. Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory, & Co. 

“ Sacred Melodies for Social Worship. By Rev. H. Marrison, A. M., of 
the Black River Conference.” 24mo., pp. 432. New York: Mason & 
Brothers. 1859. 

“ Cornell’s Cards for the Study and Practice of Map-Drawing.” Designed 
to ac any any raphy, but specially adapted to Cornell’s Grammar- 
school Map.” New York: Appleton & Co. 1860. 

“Tom Brown at Oxford, a Sequel to School-days at Rugby. By Tuomas 
Hvueues, author of ‘ School-days at Rugby,’ ‘ Scouring of the White Horse.’” 
16mo., pp. 48. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 

“ Home Dramas for Young People, compiled by Exiza Ler Fouien.” 
12mo., pp. 433. Boston and Cambridge: James Monroe & Co. 1859. 

“ Life’s Morning ; or, Counsels and Encouragements for Youthful Chris- 
tians. By the Author of ‘ Life’s Evening,’ ‘ Sunday Hours,’ etc., etc.” 12mo, 
pp 266. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 

“ Life in Jesus. A Memoir of Mrs. Mary WINSLOW, arranged from the 
Correspondence, Diary, and Thoughts, by her Son, Octavius WINSLOW, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Midnight Harmonies,’ ‘ Personal Declension and Revival,’ 
‘The Precious Things of God,’ ete.” 12mo., pp. 426. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

“ Mary Staunton,; or, The Pupils of Marvel Hall. By the Author of ‘ Por- 
traits of my Married Friends.” 12mo., pp. 398. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1859. 

Highways of Travel; or, a Summer in Europe. By Marcarer J. M. 
Sweat, Author of ‘ Ethel’s Love-Life.’” 12mo., pp. 358. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1859. 

“ The Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St. Petersburgh, being Selections 
from his Reminiscences, Journals, and Correspondence. By Cuartes M. 
BrrrE_u. With a View of his Character by Rev. Jonn ANGELL JAMES. 
12mo., pp. 358. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

“ Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things understood by the Things that are 


made. By CuristiAn ScriveR, Minister of ne 1671. Trans- 


lated from the twenty-eighth German edition by the Rev. Ropert MEnzims, 
Hoddam, England. 12mo., pp. 316. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


Notices of the following are postponed for want of room: 

Fool of Quality, 2 vols. Derby & Jackson. 

Preachers and Preaching, by Dr. Murray. Harper & Brothers. 
Mrs. Howitt’s History of America. Harper & Brothers. 

The Gospel in Leviticus, by Dr. Leiss. Lindsay & Blakiston. 
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Vill—Juvenile. 


“ Girls at School ; or, the Boarding School Life of Julia and Elizabeth. By 
Mrs. J. P. WALLACE. Four Illustrations.” New York: Carlton & Porter. 

“ Willie Wishing to be Useful. By the Author of ‘ Willie’s Lessons) 
‘ Willie trying to be Manly,’ ‘ Willie Trying to be Thorough.’ Three Illus- 
trations. 18mo., pp. 193. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

“ Miles Lawson; or, The Family at the Ewes.” Three Illustrations. 
24mo., pp. 140. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

“ Martha’s Hooks and Eyes.” 24mo., pp.129. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Mary Lee. By Kate Livermore.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“ The Emigrants. An Allegory; or, Christians vs. The World. By Rev. 
Westry Cocuran, A. M.” 16mo., pp. 191. New York: Printed for the 
Author. 

“ Edith, The Backwoods Girl. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. L. C. Tur- 
HILL, Author of ‘ Queer Bonnets,’ ‘I'll be a Lady, etc.” 16mo., pp. 245. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 

“ Jesse Allison ; or, The Transformation. By Mary A.RicHarps. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. BRapLEY. 16mo., pp. 234. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1859. 





Caruton & Porter are about issuing 

A Sermon on an Itinerant Ministry, preached before the Detroit Annual Conference 
at its last session, by Rev. 8. Clements, jr. Published by request of the Conference, 

The Heavenly Conqueror; or, the Combat between Christ and Satan for the Human 
Soul. By Rev. William Morley Punshon, of London. 

Autobiography of Rev. Dan Young, a work of great interest to our public, and which 
adds some accessions to our denominational history. 

The first volume of a Commentary on the New Testament, by Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
will appear in the course of the coming quarter. It embraces Matthew and Mark. 
It is intended for popular use, avoiding a parade of learning, and aiming to give a 
lucid explanation of the sacred text for ordinary intelligent readers. The present 
purpose is to include Luke, John, and Acts in a second volume, and the remainder of 
the New Testament in a third. Each volume may be purchased separately. A book 
of questions for Bible classes will be prepared suited to the first volume. 

The True Evangelist, by Dr. James Porter, revised edition, will be issued from the 
press soon. It is a defense of the Itinerancy with a review of the dangers to be ap- 
prehended, and suggestions as to the best means of securing its highest efficiency. 
It is a work for the times, and will be perused with interest at the present time. 

PerxinrinE & Hicearns, Philadelphia, have in preparation John Albert Bengel’s Gno- 
mon of the New Testament, a new edition, edited by Charlton T. Lewis, A.M., Pro- 
fessor in Troy University. It will be in two volumes octavo of at least eight hundred 
pages each. Price, $5, The first volume will be ready in April, 1860, and the second 
volume in a few months after. We have in a former number indicated the high 
value of this work. The enterprising publishers and editor will merit the thanks of 
the lovers of Biblical literature, who will look for its appearance with much interest. 

Also a history of Methodism in New Jersey, by Rev. John Atkinson of the Newark 
Conference. 

ArrLeTon & Co. have sent us six different catalogues announcing their splendid 
collection of ‘choice, curious, and valuable books.” Their importations embrace a 
large body of standard English literature and fine illustrated works, with many scarce 
and curious volumes; the whole selected from the various continental libraries. The 
six catalogues may be obtained by sending six cents to the publishers. 

From Joun Witry we have received the catalogue of 8. Bagster and Sons, 15 
Paternoster Row, London. It embraces a very extensive list of Biblical works in 
various languages, ancient and modern. Standard Biblical lexicons, and grammars, 
Hebrew and Greek, Polyglots and Commentaries form the staple of their list. Bag- 
ster furnishes diglots, associating any two languages the student needs. Weekly 
orders are furnished to Europe by Wiley. 





